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7 ING’SCOLLEGE, London —TheProsprctus 
for 1861-2 of the different Departments is now ready, and 

will be sent, free of charge; also the Syllabus of the Evening 
Cl price 3d. by post ; and the Calendar for 1861-2, price 3s. by 
pos i nair! to J. Ww. Cunnincuam, Esq. King’s College, London, 
putting the word *‘ Prospectus” outside the cover. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HYSIOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COURSE 
by LIONEL 8S. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S., Professor of Phy- 
siology in King’s College, London, &c. Ev ery alternate Lecture 
will be devoted to the Demonstration of, from 8 to 12, Specimens 
jn Microscopes, which will be handed round the oe The Lec- 
tures will be given on Wednesday a enings, at 8 p.m., during the 
Winter See Fee ll. lis. 6d. r Syllabus al tivaner parti- 
culars apply J. OW. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 
King’s ¢ Uileve, London. 


G OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 

Director—Sir RODERICK I. MU RCHISON, D.C.L. &e. 

The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on “the 7th October 
next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Cou 
of Instruction Smibnane Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, si 
Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by Prof. Huxle: pee te by 
Prof. Ramsay ; “Mine ralogy and htining, by Mr. 
Smyth; ee by Dr. sal an Applied. Eh by 
Prof. Willis. RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—The ELEC- 
TION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC and 
HINDUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October 10, 1861. 
Candidates are requested to send their Applications and Testimo- 
nials on or before that day to the Registrar of the University, 
from whom further Particulars may be ee 


By 
JAMES H. TODD, D.D., 
Trinity College, July 1, 1961. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
) FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 
SESSION 1861—2. 
The SESSION will ae on TUESDAY, October 15, 
when Professor CASSAL, LL.D., will deliver an INTR OD UC- 
TORY LECTURE, at Three o'clock precisely. Su bject :-— ‘The 
Study of Modern Languages and Literature in England.’ 


CLASSES. 

Latin—Professor Newman. 
Greek—Professor Malden, A.M. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker. 
Heb srew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 
Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Hindustani—Professor Syed Abdoollah. 
Bengali and Hindu Law—Professor Gannendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujarati—Professor Dadabhai Naorji. 
Chinese—Professor Chee Yui Tang. 
English Language and Liter: sture-Professor Masson, A.M. 
French Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 
Italian Language and Literature—Professorship vacant. 
German Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
Mathematics—Professor De Morgan. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Professor Potter, A.M. 
Physiology—Professor Sharpey, ). 5 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry —Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, R. 
Architecture—Professor Cd ky Ph.D. M.1.B.A 
Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F. 5 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore, 
Botany—Professor Oliver, : 
Zoology (Recent and Fossil) Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S 
via my ot Mind and Logic—Professor the Rey. J. Hoppus, 

*h 

Ancient and Modern History— Mapes) Beesly, A.M. 
Political Ecoonomy—Professor Waley, A.M. 

aw—Professor Russell, LL.B. 
Jurisprudence—Profes or Sharpe, LL.D. 


Residence of Stud — Several of the Professors receive 
Students to reside wi ..1em, and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a register i arties who receive Boarders into their 
families. The registe J afford information as to terms and 
other particulars. 

Andrews Scholarshi) 
ships will be awarde: 














Registrar. 











n October, 1862, two Andrews Scholar- 
e of 851. for proficiency in Latin and 
Greek, and one of 85l. roficiency in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Candidates must have been, during the academical 
year emaniteele aaa matriculated students in the College 
or a of the Se' 
oseph Hume Behotarship in Jurisprudence of 201. a year, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in December of 1861, and 
in December of every third year afterwards. A Joseph Hume 
Scholarship in Political Economy of 201. a year, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded in December, 1862, and in December of 
every third year afterwards. A Ricardo Scholarship in Political 
Economy, of 20/. a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded 
in December, 1863, and in December of every third year after- 
wards. Candidates must have been, during the academical year 
immediately preceding, matriculs ated students of the College, and 
must produce satisfactory evidence of having regularly attended 
the class on the subject of the scholarship. 

Mr. Laurence Counsel's Prize for Law, 101. for 1862. 

Jews’ Commemoration Schol: urships.— A Scholarship of 15l. a 
Year, tenable ne two years, will be awarded every year to the 
Student of the Faeulty of Arts, of not more than one year’s 
standing in the College, who shall be most distinguished by 
general proficiency and good conduct. 

College Prize for English Essay, 51. for 1862. 

Latin Prose Essay Prize (Reading- Pay Society’s Prize’, 57. for 


EI v ENING CLASSES by the Professors, &c., above named, of 
the respective Classes, viz.—Latin, Greek, Mia athematics, Natural 
Philosophy, French, Geology, Practical Chemistry, and_Zoolog. By 3 
re Animal Physiology (Elementary Course’, by Mr. Marshall, 





Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College: also special. Prospectuses, showing the 
courses of instruction in the College in the mace re of the Exami- 
nations for the Civil and Military Services. 

bp ARD SPENCER BEESLY, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
{AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Phone isi. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COM- 
MENCE on TUESDAY, the Ist of October. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 24th 
o September. 


XUM 





| the ee of the Principal, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SESSION 1861—62. 


The SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 1.—INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE by Professor HARL EY, M.D., at3 p.m. 


The COURSES of LECTURES, &c. will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October 2. Classes in the order in which Lec- 
tures are delivered during the day :— 


WINTER TERM. 

Anatomy—Professor Ellis. 
Anatomy and Physiolo; ‘y— Professor. Sh: arpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Professor V /illiamson, 8. 
Comparative a “Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery—Professor Erichse' 
Practical Physiology and Histoloay— Professor Harley, M.D. 
Medicine—Professor Walshe, M. i 
Dental Surgery—Mr. G. A. Ibbe 
Practical Anatomy—The Pu tie will be directed in their Studies 

during several hours daily by Professor Ellis, and Mr. I. B. 

Lyon, Demonstrator. 

SUMMER TERM. 

Materia Medica—Professor Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 
Pathological Anatomy—Professorship vacant. 
Medical J urisprudence—Professor Harley, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Midwifery—Professor Murphy, M.D. 
Paleozoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S 
sick pe Medicine and Surgery —Professor T. Wharton Jones, 





Botany—Professor Oliver, F.L.S. 
Practical Instruction in Spanitie Surgery—Mr. John Marshall, 
-_ 

Analy tical C hemistry — Professor Williamson, throughout the 
session. 

Logic, French and German Languages, Natural Philosophy, 
Geology ait ee: according to announcement for the 
Faculty of A: 

Ee "LIN ICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Hospital Practice ae throughout the yea 

Physicians—Dr. Walshe, Dr. — Dr. pubes Dr. Hare. 

Obstetric Physicis ie. Mu y 

Assistant-Physician—Dr. espadi tin: 

Surgeons— Mr. Quain, F.R.S., Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F. “ia 

Consulting Surgeon to — Eye Infirms ury. —Mr. Quain, F. RS 

Ophthalmic Surgeon— r. Wharton Jones. 

Saateabienmen ie, Henry Thompso 

Assistant Ophths a ine ee “F. ‘Streatfeild. 

Dental Surgeon—Mr. G. A. Ibbetso 

Medical Clinical Lectures by Dr. ny alshe, Dr. Garrod, and Dr. 

Murphy, also by 

whose special duty it is to train, the Pupils in the practical 

of Disease, and who gives a — of Lessons and Examinations 

on the Physical Ph of Disease, to Classes 
consisting of a limited ners ior vand meeting at separate hours. 
eet Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr. Quain and by Mr. 
ric 
Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases by Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Practical Instruction in the Application of Bandages and other 
Surgical Apparatus, by Mr. Marsha! 











Practical Pharmacy—Pupils are instructed in the Hospital 
Dispensary. 
Prizes—Gold and Silver Medals for excellence in the Examina- 


tions at the close of the Courses in most S the Classes. 
os Gold Medal for Clinical Surger: 
as Fellowes’ Medals for Clinical Medicine, two gold and two 


silve 

F iliter Exhibition for agp in Pathological Anatomy, 301. 
g ngridge Exhibition for general proficiency in Medicine and 

urgery : 

An , \ i goes Scholarship for the Promotion of the Study 
of Surgery, 45/.: tenable for three years. 

Residents of Students. —Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them, and in the office of the College there 
is kept a register of parties, unconnected with the College, who 
receive Boarders into their Families: among these are several 
Medical Gentlemen. The register will afford information as to 
terms and other particulars 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office of the College. 

JOHN > ERICHSEN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1861. 

The LECTURES to the Classes of the FACULTY of ARTS will 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 15th of October. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 24th of 
September. 

{ J NIVERSITY HALL, 
LONDON. 

This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER ep Se under 
EDWARD SPENC ER 

Oxford, for the recep- 
‘during the Academical 











GorDON- -SQUARE, 


BEESLY, Esq., M.A. of Wadham College 
tion of Students “y University College, 
Session. 

Information os arrangements of the Hall, terms of 
residence, &c., may be obtained on application at the Hall, or 
by letter addressed to the Principal. 


August, 1861. F. MANNING NEEDHAM, Hon. Sec. 


A PHYSICIAN, residing at the West-End of 

London, wishes to meet witha a Young Gentleman about to 
Study Medicine or Science in any of the London Schools, to whom 
he could offer an advantageous home and a share in the personal 
superintendence which he gives to his own son.—Apply to Dr. 
L ANKESTER, 8, Savile- -row, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — MATRI- 
CU LATION, January, 1862.—Mr. WILLIAM PAICE, M.A. 
(London) READS With Gentlemen preparing for this Examina- 
aon .—Address Messrs. Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower-street, 














{ NIVERSITY COLLEG E, LONDON. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 
0, Oakley-square, Hampstead-road, N.W., 
— ELV E. a FEW YOUNG GENTLEM EN attending the 
s, and provide for them a comfortable home, with every 
cility for study. 
References:—Rey. J. Harrison, 24, Queen’s-road, Regent’s 
Park; J. G.W ieteaon. Xx. D., 4, St. John’ a eet Finchley-road ; 
James Walton, Esq., 28, U pper Gower- street, W 





Dr. Jenner, Professor of Clinical Medicine, | 
t 


< 





R°Axp COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AnD SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 
List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Examina- 
tion's in General Education Sag uired to be passed by Candidates for 
the Double Qualification in Medicine and in Surgery conferred 
conjointly by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
for the separate raee of each College—to be held on OCTOBER 
ith, and on NOVEMBER 2nd, 9t th, eo 16th, 1861, and on 
FEBRU ARY ist, MAY 3rd, and AUGU , 1862—is now ready, 
and may obtained on application to vied Officer of either Coll 
The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, are also now 
rea 
The attention of intending Students of Medicine is specially 
requested to the following New Regulations, in accordance with a 
resolution of the Medical Council, ap; licable to all the Royal 
Colleges, Universities, and Licensing — :—1. That all Stu- 
dents of Medicine must be registered. That those commencing 
medical study after September 1861 cea be magiatere d until they 
ee passed a Preliminary Examination in General Education. 
fhat, except for those who have been detained by illness or 
Saar unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools must 
be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement of each 


Session. 
ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MAC #AN, 
President a al College of Surgeons. 
_Edinburgh, August, 1861. 


o's UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


SION 1861— 

On FRIDAY, the 1sth of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXAMINA- 
TION will be held A the matical ation of Students in the 
Faculties of ARTS, LAW and MEDICINE nae - the Depart 
ments of CIVIL ENGINBERING and AGRICULTURE 

he Matriculation Examination for Students, ‘intendit to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts, 
will take place on the same day. The subjects of Examination 
are the same as those for the ordinary Matriculation Examination 
in a save that Latin and Greek are not required. 

An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students in the 

Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of November. 

Xaminations for Scholarships will commence on Tuesday, 
the 15th of October. The Council have the power of conferring at 
these ayes ay Ten Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. 
each, viz.:—Seven in the Faculty of Arts, Two in the Faculty of 
Medicine, and One in the Faculty of Law; ; and_Forty-five Junior 
Scholarships, viz.:—Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, 
of the value of 242. each; Six in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two 
in Civil Engineering, of “the value of 207. each; ; and Four in Agri- 
culture, of the value of 151. each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at veh same Examina- 
tions several Prizes, varying in value from 8. 

A Prospectus, containing full information as ae a Subjects of 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 











WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., Registrar. 
_ Galway, 10th July, 1861, new . 
ORTH LON) DON or UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL. APPEAL FOR AID.—The 
Committee find it necessary respectfully, but urgently, to entreat 
assistance in their exertions to maintain the Cliavicy ‘duri ng the 
remainder of the year without incurring fresh debt or drawing 
upon their very small amount of invested funds. 

In the seven months now elapsed of the current financial year, 
the receipts have been about 2,7000., including 822/. annual sub- 
scriptions and 1,247l. students’ fees. ‘These sources, from which 
the ordinary revenue of the Hospital is mainly ‘derived, are 
nearly exhausted; while the annual expenditure under recent 
arrangements for improving the nursing, for the treatment of 
special diseases, for baths, and for providing for an increase in the 
number of patients, amounts to at least 5,500) 

hese extensions and improvements the Committee have ven- 
tured to make, well knowing that they would by so doing encroach 
on the scanty resources at their command, and that no increase 
was this year to be - ‘cted from contributions at a public dinner, 
but fully believin, at for effecting objects of such importance 
they might depen L. the generous aid of the public. 

In the Hospital relief is every year afforded to about 21,000 
patients, of whom 1,300 are In-patients, 750 Women in Childbirth, 
attended at their own habitations, and 1,100 Ophthalmic patients + 
the remaining number receive relief as out-patients or as casual 
applicants. 

he building is capable of containing 200 beds, but want of 
funds obliges the Committee to limit the number to 136, and to 
refuse numerous urgent applications. 

e debt, although in some degree reduced, is still upwards of 
4,700. 

The Committee trust that the benefits which the Institution 
confers on the poor,in a form so unquestionable that no other 
exercise of beneficence can bear comparison with them, and the 
economy with which its resources are administered, will induce 
charitably-disposed persons to afford it their support in the pre- 
sent emergency. wards the object of this appeal donations, 
mentioned below, have been received from a few —— frien ; 

‘Amount of Contributions already announced, 9 

John Hibbert, Esq., for investment, panes _ th” 


donation of the ee er 100 0 0 
Sir Geo. ae Bart. 5 U0 8 
John Patch, Esc ee 2 20 
Edward Romilly x Esq. 2% O80 
Professor Malden Sage oe o 5 00 
Henry Thomson, Bea. & he So + 10 00. 
Edward Enfield, "Esa. » és os 10 0 0 
Hey Hper . on es *s ee = “ H 
enry Hooper, Esq. .. oa ee os 
Cc. Romueon, Esq. és ee os .-§ 6 00 
Haw ard Yates, Esq. . ae os we 2 0 0 
Messrs. preeoyg | Ui Co. .. ee os > 10 10 0 
Henry Latham 2 #0 0 
In Contribution Since at doors of Hospital, 1st es 
August 
Cc ollection after Sermon by the Bishop of London, 
at St. Matthew's Church, Oakley-square, ou 
2ist of Ju uly« 
Donations and “subscriptions ‘will be receiv ed byAhe. follawi 


Bankers :— Messrs. Coutts:& Co. 59, Strand ; the 14 
minster Bank (Bloomsbury Br: ich) ; na Cc mmeotb. Co, Onyen-. 
dish-syuare; Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co. 1, bOmibatdsstreat y algo‘ 


by the Treasurer, Sir Francis eS Goldsmid. Bay pes *f P oa 
le a by th embers ne Committe ¥ 
land-place; by the Memb 0! by rials endl ty ad 
Collector, Mr. C. Buck, Napier Villas, Camb 
By order of the ow 
Sept. 3, 1361. 


Goodiff, Clerk to the Committee, at the 
J. W. “Zoopry, tie 
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\ JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE.—The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, of 
the Session 1861—62, will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre by 
Dr. - ARCET, F.R.S., on TUESDAY, the Ist of October, at 
Eight p.. After the Address the Prizes of the past year will be 
distributed, and a CONVERSAZIONE ‘will be held in the Board- 
room of t! ospital. 
LECTURES, &c., during the WINTER SESSION :— 

and Surgical Anatomy— ~y Holthouse. 
Mr. Heath and Mr. Gra 
Dr. Marcet and Mr. F. "Trapes 
and Practice of Surgery—Mr. ttt man Mr. Brooke. 
and General Anatomy—Mr. Pow 
and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bashe am. 
‘tendon. 

Clinical Lectures by the Physicians and Surgeons. 

Fee, for all the Lectures and Hospital Practice, required by the 

mining Boards, 75 Guineas; Perpetual, 80 Guineas. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Power, 3, 

Grosvenor-terrace, 5. W.; and from 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Westminster Hospital. 












eZ BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPIT: AL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
by Dr. FRANKLAND, at Five o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Deseriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden. 
Physiology and General Anatomy— Mr. Savory. 
hemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May i, 1862, 


Materia ated De. F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harr 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. ( 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. F Loa and. 

The Hospital contains 650 beds, and Clinical Lectures are deli- 
vered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. 
Black; on the Surgical Cases, oy Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey, and 
Mr. Paget; and on Orthopedic Surgery, by Mr. Coote 

Collegiate Establishment.—Students can reside within the 
—— walls, subject to the collegiate regulations. Some of the 

Teachers connected with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with them 

Information sine Scholarships and other details ma 








be 


| Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Coo 


; Comparative Anatomy—Dr. 





| the end of each Session. 


| Scholarship in 


<T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
TUESDAY, October 1, at Eight ons P.M., With an Intro- 
ductory Address by Mr. Speneer 8: 
The Medical Appointments in this Hospital ae annually con- 
ferred upon Pupils without additional fee. he advantages of 
Five of these Appoinsmenite far exceed as many SCHOLARSHIPS 
of Fifty Pounds eac 
Physicians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. Hand- 
field Jones, Dr. Sieveking and Dr. Markham. 

Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, ame. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 
Mr. Walton and Mr. James 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler fey 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Coo 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Toynbee. “Nese Dentist— Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURERS. 


Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, —_ Sibson. 

Clinical Surgery— Mr. Coulson Mr. 7 Mr. Ure. 

Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sib 

Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 

Phy siology— Mr. James Lane and Dr. Broadbent. 

Anatomy—Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen. 

Operations on the dead body—Mr. Walton. 

Dissections—Mr. Gaseoyen and Mr. Norton. 

Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Mr. Field. 

Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Fat hg Botany—Dr. Dresser. 

Medical J urisprndence—Dr. Sa’ 

Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee. —: SP Sinsery—ate Sercombe. 

roa 

Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 

PRIZES, &c.—The Medical appointments in the Hospital. A 
Anatomy of the annual value of 251. / ze of | 


1. for Students of the first year. Prizes in the several Classes at | 





The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 


Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 


| Apothecaries, is 897. 5s., payable by instalments 


obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, Mr. Callender, or any of the | 


Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical 
Museum or Library. 


ST. THOMAS’S MEDICAL L SESSION, 


A GENER: AL, TETRODTC ~~ ag wid be delivered 
ALBERT ERNAYS, Esq. M. » the Dean, on 
TESDAY. ist 7. —, 1861, at 8 : felsic P. = 


After which the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place. 








on 





Gentlemen have the — of paying 401. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10. for each succeeding year; or 
90l. at one payment, as pernetii al. 


Matriculation Prizes, &e. 

Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held early in 
October, and Prizes are given in each of the three following 
divisions :— 

1st. In Mathematics, Classics, and Ancient History. The 
President’s Prize of Twenty Guineas. 
@nd. In Physics and Natural History. A College Prize of 201. 
3rd. In Modern Languages and Modern History. A College 
Prize of 201. 


The WM. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by W. Tire, Esq. 
M.P. P.R.S., the proceeds of 1,0001. Consols, tenable for three years, 
is awarded every third year. 

To the Three most distinguished Pupils a pean Proficiency 
in each year, the following Prizes are awarded 


FIRST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
lst. The Treasurer’s Prize of Thirty Guineas. nd. A College 
Prize of 201. 3rd. A College Prize of 101. 


SECOND YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
ist. A College Prize of 301. 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 3rd. A 
College Prize of 1¢ 
The Dressers and the Clinical Clerks are awarded to merit, after 
examination. 
THIRD YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
Ist. A College Prize of 301. 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 
College Prize of 101. 
ir. Geo. Vaughan's Cheselden Medal. 
Medal. 
ee Newman Smith’s Prize of 51. for the best Essay on ‘‘ Neu- 
Ta 
he Two House- Pp ee the Resident Acconcheurs, and the 
Dressers are periodically selected, and are a with Rooms 
and Commons in the Hospital, free of expen 
Two Hospital Registrars at an Annual Salary of 401. each, or 
one at 80. 


3rd. A 


The Treasurer's Gold 


The Committee of the “ Nightingale Fund” has arranged with 
the authorities of St. Thomas's for educating Women as Hospital 
Nurses, who, on the satisfactory completion of one year’s training, 
will be considered eligible to receive appointments as Nurses in 
the coy Se yy or Provincial Hospitals. 

Prior to Midsummer in each yearapp lies ation should be made to 
Mr. W. Ww. Warprorer, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, either by 
x. omen as Candidates for Training, or by Institutions for Trained 

urses. 








The Patients are admitted daily at half-past 11 a.m., and the 
Out- Patients seen at half-past 12 daily. 

To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the Conditions of the Tite 
Scholarship, and further Information, apply to Mr. WuitTFieLp, 
Medical Secretary, resident at the Hospit 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
CLASSES wil! BEGIN for the SESSION, 1861-62, on 
THUBSDAY, October 10th. 
The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS above Eight Years of 
Age will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 26th. 
A few Pupils for the College and School are received as Boarders 
_— the College, under the superintendence of the Lady- 


Prospectuses may be had at the College 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 








Ladies), 





A detailed Prospectus will be sent, and further information 
obtained, on a to 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’ 8 Hospital, August, 1861. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 





The COLLEGE SESSION for 1861-62 will begin on TUESDAY, 
the 15th of October, when the Examinations will commence. 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine 
and in the Departments of Engineering and Agriculture, will 
begin on November Ist; the Law Lectures on December 2nd. 

Fifty-five Junior and Senior Seholarships, varying in value from 
151. to 40l., are awarded by annual examination in the several 
Departments. 

Higher Courses have been arranged for Students intending to 
become candidates for University Honours, or for appointments 
in the Civil Service of India, or for Commissions in the Roy: 
Artillery and Engineers. 

The ordinary Classes embrace the branches required for exami- 
nations for the Home Civil Service. 

Jollege Certificate of Proficiency.—The Council have instituted 
a Course of Instruction of two years’ duration, and will give a 
College Certificate of Proficiency to those who pursue it and 
comply with the prescribed regulations. 

Further information will be found in the Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege Calendar for 1861, or may be had, on application, from the 


Registrar. 7 
By order of the President, 


RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 
Queen’ s College, Belfast, August, 1961. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’s 
GRAND ange of aan AS and other Cut Flowers, at 
South Kensington, WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 11. Open 
at One.—Tickets, 2s. 6d. each; _ the day, ds. . at the Gardens, 
and of the salncioal Musicsellers a and. Librarians. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, Tue Wooptanps, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE.—The Pupils wilt 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, September 16, when Classes will 
be formed for French, German, I lian, isto Mathematics, 
English Literature, Latin, Drawing ao &e. The 
Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be resumed in 
October, and Tiectante on other subjects will be delivered during 
the Term.—The Woodlands, Sept. 1861. 


(PRERE are afew VACANCIES in a SCHOOL 
at RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. The Head-Master is g 
Graduate in Double Honours of Cambridge, and married. Atten. 

tion is devoted to Subjects for Special Examinations as well as to 





Classics and Mathematics.—Address Rev. A. Z., Booth’s, 307 
Regent-street, W. 
yi ogee of CAMBRIDGE, of great 


and success in Tuition, residing at the West. 

End, PREPARES PUPILS for the ages Competitive 
Examinations, Public Schools, &.—Rerv. A. Z., Booth’s, 307, 
— street, W. : 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. —Marricuta- 
TION and B.A. DEGREE.—W. J. CHAMPION, who 
has for many years enjoyed the recommendation of the P: rofessors 
of CT rereias a is open toAN ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOR 
0 PUPILS, or an Evening Class of Four or 

Five Members.— Adi adress 3 39, Argyle-street, Argyle-square, W C 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 27, Crrcvs, Batn.— 
Lady Principal—Miss “s sei 

Lady Vice-Principal—Miss CANNON 

R. Wilbrah Palooner, 4 “a, ne 22, Bennett-st, 
Bankers— Messrs. r,s 

Solicitors—Messrs. Dowding & ail 

The Prospectus may be obtained on application to the 
Principal ; orto Mr. Peaon, Librarian, Bath. ne 

B. 'H. HOLME, Secretary. 
Bath, September, 1861. 


DUCATION IN HANOVER.—Dr. 
AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, Hano- 
ver, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of Gottingen, 
assisted by an English Graduate, and b; fe Member of the Univer. 
sité de France, resident in the Establishment and exclusively 
attached to it, as well asthe most eminent Professors of the town, 
RECEIVES a select number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentle- 
men, for whom, while the strictest attention is paid to their 
studies, all the comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The 
peste wat we agro to attend Divine Service in the Kings 
lish C — German in its purest dialect and French are 
aa e the medium of conversation. Terms from 60 to 80 guineas; 
no aa whatever. References given to the Hanoverian Legation 
in wond on. 








Ph 
aay 











DUCATION. — Banks of the Meusz, Bel- 
gium.—A_ Married, Protestant GENTLEMAN, recently 
Professor in a Foreign University and residing in a wy ts 
icturesque district, desires to RECEIVE two or three G 
LEMEN’S SONS, to whom he can offer every educational 
advantage. Unexceptionable Layer given and required.—For 
fuller Particul: are, apply to T. W., 29, Rue Belliard, Brussels. 


LADY, very successful in “Training the 
Pe Youthful Mind, HAS VACANCIES. Terms, including 














yee 


ALY and THE EA ST. —The Travelling 

Student in Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, (at present in the South of France,) offers his services “4 
any NOBLEMAN or GENTLEMAN ABOUT TO TRAVEL, 
whom his knowledge of the Fine “sie? and Sketching would be of 
value.—Address / . care of Mr. Cates, 7a, Whitehall-yard, 
London, S.W. , who will also answer any inquiries. 


war NTED, bya Foreign Gentleman, a native | 


Prussia, a SITUATION as TUTOR or TRAVEL- 
LING C OMPANIO )N. He is competent to teach German, French 
and Music. He has travelled all over the Continent, and has 
lately visited Spain, Sweden and Norway. Having resided many 
years in this Country, the highest references can given in 
London and elsewhere.—Address H. R., 31, Coventry-street, Hay- 
market, London. 


SCHOLASTIC. _—WANTED, in a College for 
the Sons of Gentlemen, TWO RESIDENT MASTERS—one 
for Mathematics and English; the other for Modern Languages 
and Drawing. Salary: — Board, lodging, washing, and 101. per 
Term. Alternate duty. —Apply, by letter, with testimonials, to 
Rey. Prixcipat, 44, Westbourne-grove, W 


T° INVALIDS.—A Medical Gentleman, 

living in one of the most select situations near Hyde do 
has a larger House than he requires, and would be gre 
receive a LADY or GENTLEMAN, or TWO SISTERS.—A fess 
to Detta, care of Mr. Orridge, ‘ 30, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. — FOR_ SALE, la urge Collection of 

splendid FOREIGN and ENGLISH PHOTOGR APHS, a qua 
tity of GILT MOULDING SCREENS for EXHI 1BITTON, 
PORTFOLIOS, &c. &. Tenders for the wiela, or any pa 
sent to Wittiam Licutiy, Esq., Hon. Sec., 23, Bedford-row, Ww. oo 
on or before 15th of November next. May be seen on application 
to Mr. Moopy, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, Ww. 


R. B. H. SMART, REmMoveED TO 76, Charl- 
wood-street, Belgrave- road, §.W., continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUP ns in BLOCUT TION, to attend 
engage for Readings.— 
IMAR on its TRU E BASIS, 
hele relation to Logic and Rhetoric,’ Price is. of all Booksellers. 





OYAL TURKISH 1 BATH for ‘LADIES. me 

J The only one in London. OPEN DAILY, with all the 
Requirements of decorum and completeness. Hours Seven a.m. 
to F s+ENTLEMEN’S, daily, from Seven A. oe to Nine 
p.m. Private Baths, daily, from Five to Nine p.m. UEEN- 
SQUARE, Russe ll-square, next door to the fiom ¥ Gentle- 
women. Cards by post. 
r HE NEW DISCOVERY. —LINDORFF'S 

genious and wonderful INVENTION for TAKING 

PORT RAITS and LANDSCAPES, by Day or Night, without 
Apparatus. The whole Secret, with Instructions an Specimens, 
forwarded for 25 stamps.— Address H. W. Laxpoxrr, Drawing 
Academy, 14, Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 


eS 








Board, English, and French, 60 guineas. Eminent Professors in 
Address Zeta, 6, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 
h JILITARY EXAMINATIONS. —COMPE- 
«x TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff College, and 
ee for Direet Commissions or ‘Staff Paar ye we are 
PR PARED in all the Branches eu and optional) of 
their Programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 
$.W.—Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to Captain L % 


IVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, ke.— 

GENTLEMEN are efficiently PREPARED for the Cc nal IL 
and MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, or for the UNIVERSI- 
TIES, by an M.A. of long experience as a Private Tutor in Cam- 
bridge, assisted by competent behmerety in the various branches 
required. For particulars, a appl ply to the Rev. the Principat, 
8, York-terrace, Tunbridge Wells; or to Messrs. RetFe Brotuens,. 
Schoo! Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


N UNMARRIED MAN, aged 37, who has 
for fifteen years been accustomed to Tuition of a high 
haracter, wishes to obtain —_ wince as SECRET. ARY, 
LIBRARIAN, AGENT to or some 
other non-edueational a ‘tor which his education, habits and 
experience may qualify him. In ition to his Classical an 
Mathematical acquirements, he is a skilful Accountant a: 

Book-keeper, a ready Correspondent, speaks and writes French 
and German, and understands Italian and Spanish. Unexcep- 
tionable references.—Address L. L., Goddard’s Library, 54, Great 








| Portland-street, W 








HE GOVERNESSES’ nt ghey om 34, 
py am age —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
ny son rs abroad, respectfully sooner the attention of the 
Nott it; Gentry, and Prinses of of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GO NESSES, TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROF ESSORS. School Property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, ani 
Germany. "No charge to Principals. 


HE REV. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., receives 
a limited number of Pupils for Instraction in all the 
branches of a liberal Education, and preparation for the Univer- 
sities, and the Civil and Military Services.—The next Term begins 
September 18, 186. 
St. James’s Lodge, Croydon Common, 8. 


= LANGUAGES.—Sanscrit, Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, and Persian, as sie ey and Syriac, 
are TAUGHT by the Rev. G. SMALL, M.A. M.R.A.S. &c., ten 
— a Missionary in India, and — years a teacher of those 
uanguages since his return home. Featherstone-buildings, 
Holborn, W.C. ; and 17, C thurch-street, Cliftonville, Brighton. _ 
ENCH, Italian, German.—9, OLD BOND- 
STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First German 
Reading- Book,’ (dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land), &c. M. Philol. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 








as One, at the pupil’s or at his house. Each language spoken in 
his P PRIV ATE i ace and eeleed CLASSES: = ‘Hadies and Gen- 
tlem Preparation for all o f life, the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Exar ty 
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DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
YOUNG LADTES, Conducted by M BAKEWELL, 

No. 3. geapuns RESCEN SENT, NOTTING NO iid, London, W: 
se OMN ear will COMMENCE on SEPPEMBER the 17th. 
and CLOSE on DECEMBER, 2ist. References to the Parents of 
Pupils. ned 


XAMINATIONS. —Mr. Travers, B.A.Oxon, 

and a Master in_ University Coll School, RECEIVES 

to HIS_ HOUSE, 4, Fitzroy-square, PUPILS of the School 

and STUDENTS reading for the Examinations of the Universi- 

ties and Civil Service.—Address to Sept. 20, Portland House, 
Andover, Hants. 


A LADY porn strongly to RECOMMEND, 

as GOVERNESS to ibe Children, or as Useful Com- 
panion, @ Lady, 30 years of age, who has h: had great experience in 
tuition, having resided in one family years. Is of ladylike 
manners, and most amiable disposition.—Address to A. T., 30, 
Avenue-road, New-road, Hammersmith, Ww. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
3and 4, BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
(Removed from Kensington Hall). 
Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 

Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 

This ct rk provides Resident Pupils with a Superior 
Coarse of Education and Instruction upon a Liberal and Com- 
rehensive Plan, based on the principles of the Church of Eng- 
and, and combining under two divisions, Junior and Senior, the 
advantages of the it School and College Systems, with more 
than usual attention to domestic comforts and enjoyments, and 
to those attainments in useful knowledge and the accomplish- 
ments which prepare a Lady for the duties of home life. 

The Lecture Arrangements include Courses of Literat 











EW WEEKLY JOURNAL.—The Adver- 
tiser being about to start a CLASS JOURNAL, a boo 
glad to hear from sie Writers, or others, having 
or services to offer. Book- keeper ‘Yequired.— any to mT. 3 ore 
Bow-lane, E.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY. —WAI NTED 


TO PURCHASE, the WHOLE or PORTION of an 
ESTABLISHED JOURNAL.—Address C.C., care of Messrs. 
Wm. | Dawson & Sons, 74, _Cannon-street, City, E.c. 





MANUscrIPr, TO BE SOLD, opening the 

covered sense of the BIBLE HISTORIES.— Apply to the 

noes of Mr. Orro Motien, Neue Kraeme, No. 4, at Frankfort-on- 
e- Maine. 


h UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —Two or 
three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Sub- 
seri oe to this extensive Library, and obtain a constant succession 
best Books in every department of Literature on moderate 
terms. tet of the principal Works at present in Circulation, and 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 
Cuar.tes Epwarp Mcpir, New Oxford-street, London ; Cross- 
street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —NOTICE. 
—Subscribers are respectfully recommended to make early 
application for the following Works, as the Surplus Copies will be 
withdrawn for Sale as soon as the present demand has subsided :— 
Motley’s History of the Netherlands— Davis’s Carth: 
Marner—Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia and the Amoor—Dasent’s 
Story of Burnt Njal—Memoirs of Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. 
rge Wilson, Dr. Wolff, Alexander Carlyle, and Edward Forbes 
—Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops— Maca‘ ulay’s England, Vol. V. 
—Essays woe A ee? s—Forbes’s Visit to Iceland— Miss Bremer’s 








Silas 





nge' 
Science and the Scriptures, Self-Knowledge, Education and the 


Italy—Lockhart’s Residence in China—Tennent’s 
Cevlon the F Buckinghain Papers—Framley Parsonage—Marryat’s 
and—Travels in Africa, by Hutchinson, Valdez, 





Laws of Health. Much valuable information is conv yeyed con- 

versationally; and Soirées and Musical Meetings, d by 
among the Pupils, are regularly held. 

yay Pupils are not received. 

The next Term b 











ins September 16. 
_For Prospectuses, C.5 address Mrs. Jounsoy, 3, Belsize Park. 
PRIVATE TUITION -—A Married Clergyman, 


Gold Medallist and Hebrew Prizeman, residing in Surrey, 
six miles from London, RECEIVES a limited number of 
PUPILS. He is assisted by co tent Tutors for the Modern 
Languages, st ; and the Course of Instruction embraces all that 
is neces: arte prepare for the Universities, the Public Schools, 
and the M —— or Civil Service. His house.is very healthily 
ea 94 ini Bon unds, of 20 acres.—For Terms, address Rev. 
, Field’ s, ‘Boo seller, ‘Regent- -street, London, W. 


que ATION.—WEST CENTRAL COLLE- 
4 GIATE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, at 40, SOUTH- 
AMPTON. ROW, will RE-OPEN Sept. 9, for the Michaelmas 
Term. A Lady wanted as Junior Teacher. — Apply to Miss 
Wonrtn, at 40, Southampton-row, by letter. 
EMILY TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


NOTICE. _—TO TOURISTS IN IRELAND. 

SIR CUSACK RONRSS MONTH IN IRELAND: 
HOW TO SPEND IT, AND WHAT IT WILL COST, is now 
teady, price 1s.—W. H. Sautu & Son, and all Railway Stations ; : 
M‘Glashan & Gill, Dublin. 


YO ALPINE TOURISTS.—T. H. GrapweE tt, 
Publisher, and Importer of Foreign Photographs, invites an 
inspection of his Collection of Views of ’ Peaks, Passes, and Glaci 
A Series of 150, at 88. each, including— 
The M eee from six different points. 
N from GRINDELWALD. 








MONTE ROSA and the CIMA-DI-JAZI from MONTE- MORO, 
a magnificent View, most a depicted. 


Price 
A im PANORAMIC VIEW of the: c HAIN of MONT BLANC 
taken from the FLEGERE (with — to the Names an 
Heights of all the Mount: 1ins), price 
Catalogues of the above and ithe hon aera English Photographs 
may be had on application. H. GLapwe i, 21, Gracechurch- 
street, E.C.—N.B. Portfolios of the best description kept in stock. 


RESIDENCE and PARTIAL BOARD are 
—— in the — convenient and pleasant part of 
r two friends (who can have se) — 
E irooms, p a a a quics, gether oe home, would find thi: 
eligible opportunity. Good references will be required and ae en. 
Terms moderate. a lpply-b letter in the first ay. ie to F.G.5 
Mr. Braden’s, Post-o ce, "Hligh-strect, Islington, N. 

OARD and RESIDENCE in a respectable 

family residing at Holloway, are offered to a tiga 

GENTLEMAN pursuing his Studies in London.— anon 1. N., 
care of Mr. H. R. Ww /TLLIAMS, 112, Bishopsgate-street. 


NGLISH BOOKSELLING IN CANADA. 
—The undersigned, established twenty years, would invite 
se attention of the Publishers of Great Britain to their facilities 
for the Sale of small Consignments of new English Books; there 
is now no duty on English books enteri gee there is a 
rapidly increasing reading population; an present troubles 
in the United States have operated largely in ‘ae reprints of 
English Works. Returns will be promptly made every four 
months, with bill at sixty days. ce is permitted to 
lessrs. Sampson Low, Son & Co., Ludgate- hill, who will receive 
Packages and a with our regular orders 
Grewert & Co., Booksellers, 17 and 19, King-street East, 
Toronto, C. W. 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
AY 
4 


Notice of Removal. 
ESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 


(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 
Have Removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W., 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution.) 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more 

















completely suited to the necessities of their work than were 


attainable at their old establishment. La 


OOK BIN DING— in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MATOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the nent superior 
Manner, by Pnglish and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





M‘Leod, Be a7] Burton.—Revised Lists of Works recently 
added and of Surplus a withdrawn for reek are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, —— 

Cuartes Epwarp Paes on Oxfo street, London; Cross- 
street, Manchester ; ; and New- street, Birmingham 


GOTHEBY" s CATALOGUE. — ARCHBISHOP 
TENISON’S SALE, June 8, 1861. 
Lor 1618. TOWNSHEND (H.) Historical Collections, or Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of 2. Elizabeth, 1680. 
—Acts of Parliament, from the 19th to 22nd of 
Charles IL. 1667. 2 vols. 
The Gentleman who bought the above Lot is particularly re- 
quested to a with Mr. WiLi1AM Satt, 23, Park-square, 
Regent’ ’'s Pa Park, N 





Just published, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCHOOL- 


CATALOGTE of French, German, Greek and Latin, and 
other School Books, and Maps and Atlases. Post free on appli- 


cation. 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Fre- 
derick-street, Edinburgh. Leah Ke, 
TO PRINCIPALS OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 


TEUBNER’S GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, in good large e type, ane by the first ee 





Scholars :—Cmsar, ls. 6d.—Cor epos, 6d.—Tacitus, 6d.— 
Virgil, 1s. 6d.—Livy, 6 vols. each 1s. 4d.—Sophocles, 2s. Md 7 
Meta 1s.—Horace, 18.— 


omer’s Iliad, 42—Odyaney, 23,— 

a Anabasis, 1s.—Memorabilia, éd., &c. Usual 
cores lete Lists of 100 ete CFs mt application to 
Williams & Norgate. F ooks, 14, Hen- 

Edinversh. Covent- any ron . South Frederick-street, 
in! 


DARIS in TWELVE HOURS anda HALF, 
vid DIEPPE, peed the New Daily Tidal Service, with Special 
Express Tidal Trains both on the English and French Railways. 
Second Class, 208.; First Class, turn Tickets issued. Two 
departures daily (except Sundays).—For hours of departure from 
London Bridge and V ictoria, see the Times daily. 


FAMILY TICKETS to. - HASTINGS, 18, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or mo r- 
sons, available for ONE MONTH, or for extended periods, ' from 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, at 
REDUCED F ARES, by the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST 
LINE, on application ‘at the Booking-Offices at the above Sta- 
tions, or at 43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. ‘ares, there and back : 
to Hastings or St. Leonards, First Class (by Express Trains), 25s. ; 
by Ordinary Trains, 2ls.; Second Class iby Express), 208.: by 
Ordinary, 163. ‘0 Eastbourne, by both Ordinary and Express 
Trains, First Class, 208. ; Second Class, 148. 











OLY LAN D, &c.—An EncLisH GENTLEMAN, 
e French and Arabic L 
gonversant nt with ‘th oz route through B E ey, reece, part of 
t, desires AN ENGAGEM E 
Th RAVELITNG 0 COME: TON, Secretary, or to take pd B 
superintend the Education of Two or Three Young yn oS on 


their Trav els. References Cg egg Terms modera’ 
= aarers O. D. M., care of » 9, Woodstock-street, Oxford: 





RES CHURCH, 24, Newman-street, Oxford- 
—TO ROW (Sun Se El 5 4 
PERFITT: “The Worshi ip of funday). its Historical ‘Develop 
ment.’ Free. Evening, at Seven, South-place Cc peoels * Events 
connected with the Transfiguration of J esus—Evidence 


LAYMAN, of family, who took 
Honours in Classics an 


Mathematics, late Fellow of a 

line ad tutages, PREPARES TOUNG MEN for the COMPEET. 
ar advan’ fe ‘the CO PETI- 
NAMINATION: f +o 


TIVE VS, with the assistance of Masters. Terms, 
pind a nage 1202. per annum.—For further particulars, 


asters, 
apply to the Vicar, Vicarage, Kilmersdon, near Bath. 
escriptive and Priced List, = peers and 101 Engravings, post 
“ Many manuals have been published upon aquaria, but wecon- 
R. J. D. HARDING'S PATENT LEAD 
plete). 
the ordin: at Lead Pi — Sole br ia 7 td 
all Artists’ Colourmen ad ‘Stationers. 
103, Newgate-street, E.C. 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
hs, 
for breadth, manner Forge finish. Either from the character of 
other photographer.”—Atheneu 
Promptly furnis 
on Wood and Copper, 

















Tek AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’s PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK M SRAGEUEES, with 
on for twenty-one stamps. — a W.A ° 
Portland-road, Regent’s ty 4 eadon, W - saci Low 
fess we have seen nothing for practical utility like this. 
Era, Uct. 14, 1860, 
\ TABLETS, (with File, Box, Holders and Stumps com- 
oe can with them be be obtained which are not within 
the com: encil. 
WINSOR & SEN TON, Rathbone-place, London. Sold b; 
ANSION . and ge eTATES PHOTO- 
GRAPHE sy Oo rate terms, by The LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOTOGK PHY, 
Wedding Groups, Schools, and every kind of out-door Photography. 
AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
Photographs, Ster: erreotypes 
‘'aken 
“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
his sitters, or the ite of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self- ,and a oxtatnannsie, ¢ than those of any 
STIMATES FOR ‘LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 
ASHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in C colours, 
Engravers 


Copper-plate ai and General Printers, 
22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


APIZTON MEN YAQP., 


ATH HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 
TORIUM, in conjunction with the Roman or Improved 
Turkish Bath.—This handsome, airy and commodious building, 
situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated Hot 
Springs of the City, so famed for their etlicacy in Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Gout, Rheumatism, Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
Diseases, and in Dyspe Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&c., gives the Inmates the great advantage of having the spacious 
Mineral Baths, Turkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up at a large outlay, with special regard 
to the requirements of the Inyalid affording the comforts and 
appliances of a first-class Boarding Establishment. An eminent 
Physician is attached to the Institution.—For Terms and 
Particulars, address Mr. Peniey, Sanatorium, Bath. 


bp leneay- Sern —_ SUDBROOK  P: PARK, 
r Richmond, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 
M.A, M1 D. Edin. 


The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's 
Medical direction. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH ~-SPA 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 

——— twenty minutes’ wa’ ot ca the Crystal Palace, is open for 
f Visitors. The 














ASTINGS and BACK, for 3s. 6d., every 

SUNDAY, from Victoria at 8°0 a.m., London Bridge at 

s ~=— -M., and Norwood Junction at 8°27 a.M. , by the Brighton 
way. 


RIGHTON, HASTINGS, EASTBOURNE, 

gg ee ST. LEONARDS, and the South Coast 

Wate ring ces.—Weekly, Fortnightly, Monthly, and other 

MESON tre KETS, issued from London Bridge and Victoria at 
the usual low rates. 


* , 
HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac-Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever published (500) kept in 
Stock. The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming ultimately a complete Catalogue 
of all published. Section No. 32:—Lady Macbeth, Cattermole, 
ll. 1s., 18 by 23—Abbotsford, Rowbotha am, ll. 1ls., 27 by 21—Pine 
Apple: and Grapes, Hunt, 1/. 1s., 21 by 17—Alkmaar, North iottend 
Canal, Stanfield, 15s., 27 by 20— Pails of the Tummell, Harding, 
12s., 24 by 20—Little monnss ‘ollins, 128., 23 by 19—Skipper Ashore, 
Hook, 13s., 24 by 17—Lake Lucerne, Richardson, 108. 6d., 27 by 15 











Aqueduct, Nurem- 
3 by 17—Der- 
Cata vlogues. 






Glacier du Rhone, Martens, 88%., 17 by 21— 
Joun Mamet, 143, Strand, W.c, 
iy Originated by J Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Eight 
YOOD FRAMES CHEAP.—Good Work, 
adaptation of designs of Frames to Subjects made a study. No 


burg, Chapuy hd 1e- Boloena, Cicéri 
wentwater and + Ski , Fielding, 7s., 17 by 1 
ABLEY’s IMITATION OIL PAINTINGS, 
Ilundred Maamnpies, ‘after Eminent went on TAR. Catalogues. 
. Man ey, 143, Strand, 

Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
Charge for I ‘coger or Cases. Catalogues. 

Mab vey, 143, Strand, W.C. 


‘atients and atter can have 
the cients, trom gus desi! oe private Ra sidence. eee 
3 neas ; Visitors, from 2} guineas, according 
me se of Dr. Rirrexuaxpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 





EONARD & CO. Boox-TravE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The es chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 

the Trade Sales in thatcity, y solicit of 





Books and other Literary pied for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
August. er 


Tribner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown ‘eC Co., Boston. 


Sale bp Auction 


Photographic Apparatus, Microscopes, Air-Pumps, Opera- 
Glasses, Curiosities, Jewelry, Natural History, &c. 


R. J. C..STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at — a Leg: ee anes street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, Septem eYy precisely, a Valuable 
Assemblage of onemner Ne Hie PP: AR ATUS, consisting of 
excellent Cameras and Lenses by esteemed Makers—Microseo 
—Air-Pumps—Opera-Glasses—Curiosities and Antiquities—a few 
Silver and Plated Articles—Jewelry—Natural History in Minerals 
—several of the Ornithorynchus Paradoxus—Birds and Eggs, &c. 
—large Show-Case, glazed with plate glass—and a variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed on the day prior and Morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. — 





In 12mo. stout volume, price 5s. 


7 EY to HINDUSTANI; or, an Easy Method 
Hi — wind the Original Character, 
rrang’ St fees Ton my in lin Shook. By HYDER 





a 
JU NO .— ADbOT inte Governor ° sat 7 adras University. 
London: James Mad -street. 
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Just published, price 10s. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND, Vol. 
No. XLVII., containing— 
wie s— Meteorology 5 F Delite Health; Price of Provisions; 
Veekly Average of \ 
The jee Be of Farm Stock, By Henry Tanner. 
Adulteration of Seeds. By Messrs. Raynbird. 
The Composition of Cheese, and Practical Mistakes in Cheese- 
making. By Dr. Voe leker. 
Experiments on Swedes. By Dr. Voelcker 
yn the Farming of Yorkshire. By W ili: um Wright 
Statistics of Live Stock and Dead Meat for ¢ ‘onsumption in the 
Metropolis. By Robert Herbert. 
The Rearing of C alves. By T homas Bowick. 
The Rearing of Calves. By M: ajor S. M‘Clint< 
Improvements in Agriculture in Nottinghs smonixe since 1800. By 
John Parkinson. 
Amount of Capital required for Profitable Occupation of a Farm 
in a Midland County. By the late C. Wratislaw. 
Fifth Report of apy a the Feeding of Sheep. By J. B. 
Lawes and Dr, Gilbe 
Report on Fattening of , = at Woburn Park Farm. By J. B. 
Lawes and Dr. Gilber 
y » Butter, Wool and Flax exhibited at Leeds. 
By W. Fisher 


AGRICUL- 
XXII, Part 1, 





By H. Ludoff, Ste i 
Report on the E Xhibition of Live Stock at Leeds, 
obbs, Senior Stew 
Awards at the Leeds 
Charter, Laws, By-laws and Fitesdlations oe c ‘ouncil. 
List of Governors and Members of the Soc 


London: John Murray, Albemarle street. 








“ont the: 1st October will be published, No. 1, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE RE VIEW. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of ‘ The Earth- 
worm and House-fly,’ ‘The Honey-bee,’&c. Containing, besides 
other interesting and instructive matter— 

CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S. F.G.S. F.S.A., 
illustrated by the Author 
THE CROWN ANIMALC UL E, 
in Illustrations by the 

’.L.S. 


&e., 


by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
‘Author, engraved by Tuffen WwW est, 


THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lankester, illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 


THE LOWEST FORMS OF L IFE, by the Editor, with Illus- 
pagons by the Author —_ Dr. B. icks, F.L.S., engraved 
. H. Ford and Tuffen V Vest, 3. 


IRON ‘aah STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 

WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, by the Editor, with a 
coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

DOGS, by Ed. Jesse, F.L.S., &e. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by James Breen, illustrated by 
the Author. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; 





and all Booksellers. 








Just published, No. III., for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. Monthly, 
with numerous Illustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 

Earl Russell—The King of the Mountains, Chap. IV. —Trips 
after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The Captain of the “ Vulture,” 
Chaps. III. and 1V.—Gems from Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of the Picturesue: No. . Rochester Castle—The Round of 
Wrong, Chap —Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass 
Polntiie Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The Magnetizer— 
Tales of the Musicians—The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi—The 
Pinchbecks—Notes on Social Progress—A Night of Misery—The 
—— Heiress Hunters— Law and Crime — Literature of the 

on’ 





London: Wa vard & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


QU E 








H UO: E 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 


N: 


Men of all classes in England—the Cleteyman, the Student, 
the Schoolmaster, the Man of Letters, the , the Merchant, 
the Artizan—have Journals written eeaalaiee ‘for them; but 
for the whole mass of Educ: ater 1 Women not a ingle Paper of Value 
exists. Under the title of ‘THE QUE 2 Journal for Eng- 
lish women is now in pre aration. The first Number appears 
THIS DAY, September 7. ‘THE A ety N° simply intended 
to be for Educated Women what certain high-class Journals are 
for men—recording and discussing from week to week whatever 
interests or amuses them. There will be a large number of original 
articles on the Daily Life of Society, its Manners and Morals—on 
Books, Music, and the Theatre. Considerable space will be devoted 
to the Amusements which Ladies — oe sue, at home and 
abroad; while, as for la mode,‘ THE QUEEN’ will be the earliest 

and most accurate chronicler ‘of allits changes. The E ngravings 
in ‘THE QUEEN’ will really illustrate the Events of the Day, 
and give point to whatever Topics happen to engage the public 
ae No expense and no trouble will be spared in their prepara- 
ion. 

Interesting Supplements at appear every es With the first 
Number are given a PlATE OF THE FASHIONS (printed 
and painted in a a genuine PHOTOGR: APH OF HER 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. These Photographs (not 
Engravings from Photographs) are suitable for framing, being 
elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. They have be a executed 
by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sufficient guarantee of their 
excellence. Other interesting Supplements—already in prepara- 
tion in Paris. Brussels, Berlin and Leipzig, as well as in London 
—will exhibit the most charming Specimens of Fine-Art Printing 
ever seen in this country. The first Number appears THIS 
DAY, September 7, price SIXPENCE.—To be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders; also on receipt of Six Stamps, from the 


ice, 
248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 




















This day is published, price 5s. 
[HE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 
By J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
Author of ‘Two Years in Syria,’ Xe. 

“Mr. Farley’s book is unquestionably the work of an honest 
man, and Mr. Farley will be believed: he has defended a just 
cause ; he has defended it with ability, with a tone of sincere con- 
viction, with an authority which cz urries persuasion to the minds 

of a readers.” —Courrier d’Orient, Constantinople. 

* Any contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable 
oan of fanatical hatred which took place in the Lebanon 
and at Damascus just a year ago, ought to be welcomed as ex- 
ceedingly valuable and opportune.”—Saturday Review. 

London; Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouyerie-street. 








EADINGS from the GREATEST MASTERS 
NATIONS, arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. 
Thirty-nine Numbers now ready ; Ady music size ; 
Price 1s. each. Lists on applic: tion 
C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 


ct 

D OBERT COCKS & CO.’S NEW DRAW- 

) ING-ROOM PI cg Pi Ml tree wood, trussed 
legs, &c., 32 guineas. N.B. This ar oe aoe ant instrument is in 
universal estimation. The UNIVER PIANOFORTE, in 
walnut or rosewood, 231. Price-Lists, =] dri se is of Tages 
and semi-cottage pianofortes, gratis and postage free. Also, a 
List of Second-hand Pianofortes, by all makers, gratis and postage 
ree. Also,a List of Violins, Tenors, i eee and Double 
‘Basses, Harps, Guitars, Cornets, &c. N Pianofortes for hire, 
with iy of purchase. Tuning by" the year. Pianofortes 
repaired with economy and despatch. All materials epost 
ing to the manufacture, &c., of Pianofortes supplied on wholesale 
terms. 


London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Regent- 
street, W. 


of all 
CALLCOTT. 
large note, &c. 





EMOR IAL 


\ ARCH, ( CH. ATHAM. — _ 
P MODERN s¢ 


JLPTURE. THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., contain Fine View of the Crimean Memorial, 
Woolwich—Architecture at Antwerp Congress—British Archwo- 
logical Congress—Weaknesses in Modern Sculpture (with Illus- 
trations)|—Diderot’s Essay on Art—Gas— Compensation Cases— 
Thames Embankment—Payment by the Hour—Condition of the 
Poor in Towns— Miracle P’ lays in Essex—West Highland Cottages 
—How Treat Portland Cement ?—Church-building News—Provin- 
cial News—Stained Glass, &c.— ce: 1, York-street, Covent- 
— ; and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 


MEN.—Lists free on Sea icateen. —Mason & Co. 7, Amen- 
corner, Ps iternoster-row, London 


YH E ANNOTATED EDITION of the ENG- 
LISH POETS. Edited by ROBERT BELL. 
Twenty-nine Volumes, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 128. 6d. 


New Editions of the following are now ready :— 
Early Ballads, illustrative of History, Treditions, 
and Customs. With Introductions and Notes. 2s. 
Chaucer’s Poetical Works. With adie 
Notes, Memoir, and Glossary. 8 vols. 208. 
Butler’s Poetical Works. With Notes and Me- 
moir. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Poetical Works. With Notes and 
Memoir. 2 vols. 5s. 


Griffin, Bohn & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 

















Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of the ‘Conversations on 
Grammar.’ With Copper- pl: ate Engravings. Revised and cor- 
rected by her Daughter LADY LEIGHTON. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Now ready, price One Penny :. 
THE QUIVER.—JOHN CASSELL’S NEW 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. Designed for the Promotion and 
Defence of Biblical Truth, and the Advancement of Religion in 
the Homes of the Seg age 
Cassell, Petter Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E. .C. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 30s. 


tee or, Faith the Knowledge of 


d 
_ London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL 
and PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Author of ‘ The Principles of Psychology.’ 


London: George Manwe aring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 4 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
This day, 8vo. 1s. 
DDRES S at the OPENING of the SOCIAL 


CIENCE ASSOCIATION, at Dv BiIN,. in August, 1861. 
By LORD BROUG HAM. Revised, with Note 


John Murray, , Albemarle- -ehveut 








NOTICE.—This day, exquisitely ature’, price 7s. 6d. cloth 


LL ROUND THE WORLD: 
Es an Illustrated Record of Voyages, Travels and Adventures 
in all Parts of the Globe. Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, 
‘R.G.S. 


Office, 122, Fleet-street, London. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work. 


I. 


UC LID's ELEM ENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPP LEMENTA RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the * History of Maritime and inland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ 


II. 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid, 
beinga KEY tothe Exerc ises appended to the ‘ Elements, for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deducedfrom the First Six Booksof Euclid ,are illustrated init, 
by new Diagrams. 

III. 


In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with ‘the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





This day is published, price 2d. 


E BOOKS OF THE MONTH, for Spp. 
TEMBER, containing an Analysis of all the leading Works 
published during August. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand; and at the Railway Bookstaljs, 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Port 
‘ shoe and Plates, at 9s. per volume, ortraite 
vas i LETTERS and WORKS of LADY 
TLEY MONTAGU, edited by LORD WHARN. 
CLIFFE. Rid Edition, with important Additions and Corree- 
tions derived from the Original rrr tee a new Memoir ang 
Illustrative Notes, by W. MOY THOMAS. Complete in 2 vols., 
ie a general Index, and fine Portraits engraved on Steel” 


‘Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- garden, London, W.C. 














“BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER, 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, with addi. 
tional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated with 64 En. 
gravings on Steel and Wood, from Designs by Duncan, Birket 
Foster, Westall, and others. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- garden, London, W.c 
‘THE "REV. H. M. WILKINS’S 
NK ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI. 
TION. Third Edition, —- Revised and Enlarged, 
by an Additional Series of Subjects for Original Compositions, 
and an Ap a pele A ncn IDIOMATIC SIONS 
FROM LA CLASSICS, for Retranslation.—2. Vinci oon 
PASSAG ES ~ Translation into Latin, versions of which, by 
Professor Conrncton and other gr Scholars, will be 
found in the Key. Price 5s.—KEY. Be 
London: Parker, Son & Boy West Strand. 
This day, crown 8yvo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
(THE OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES, 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, 
A MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPO. 
SITION. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
Third Edition, with Coloured Plates, post 8vo. 1s. 
[ue LIQUOR OF LIFE: a Letter to the 
Rate-Payers of England on Asylums, their Management 
and Expenses. By Sir GEORGE STRIC KLAND, Bart. New 
Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. 
Whittaker & Co. Jo. Ave Maria-lane ; and « J. Sampson, York, 
SUMMER TOURS. 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

N URRAY’S HANDBOOK to the 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND: 
Including WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, 
ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 


The following are also Now Ready : 


HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 
16mo. 58. 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. Map. 
Post 8vo. 108. 

HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXFORDSHIRE; University sand City of Oxford, and 
Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORNWALL. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 
Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


“Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries 
his Rep Hanpsook. He trusts to his Murray as he would trust 
to his razor, because it is thoroughly English and reliable ; and 
for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, for the clue to his route 
and his comfort by the way, Murray’ 's Rep Hanpsoox is his 

* guide, philosopher, and friend.’ ”°—Times. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


and 


Twenty-third Thousand, price 5s. 


OUILLON’S TEACHER'S FRENCH 

ASSISTANT ; or, Grammatical Institutes of the French 
Language: containing the Grammar, with a Series of Theoretic, 
Practical and Progressive Lessons, in which every difficulty is 
explained either in Notes or MK references to preggaing Rules. 
Twelfth Edition. Edited b LFRED HAVET, Esq., Author 
of ‘ The Complete French C #. Book.’ 

London: W. Allan, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Just published, 
HE INDUCTION COIL: being an Explana- 


tion of the Principles of its Construction, with a Descrip- 
tion of Experiments illustrative of the Phenomena of the Induced 
Current. ms H. M. NOAD, Ph.D. F.R.S. &. With 40 Wood- 
cuts, cloth, 3 
Ww. ‘faa, 11 and 12, Beak-street, Regent-street, W. 





This day, crown 8yo. 48. 6d. 


ry ° 
LEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

This volume, the plan of which has been highly ageered by 
the authorities at the chief public and other schools, aims at 
covering, more systematically and less diffusely, the und 
hitherto occupied by Messrs. Arnold and Kendrick’s books con- 
jointly. It is founded on the rules in Bishop Wordsworth’s 

Syntax, so widely circulated in schools, but with such fren The 
dev elopments as the full illustration of the subject requires. 
corresponding Greek words are placed beneath the English, 
each example, whereby the aid of an English-Greek Lexicon is 
dispensed with. That more detailed information which is at 
once indispensable and too minute to be embodied in Rules, will 
be found in the shape of Seng ec = which the pupil may be 
questioned, orally or on paper, by his tuto 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
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2s. 6d. purple cloth boards, gilt letters, 


OME’S ORDERS NOT VALID IN ENG- 
LAND’S CHURCH. By LEX ANGLICANA. 

“An array my pea in a small compass, of no insignificant 

characters Ek Go. 24, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; and all 

Booksellers. — 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Just published, 
OME ACCOUNT of the BUILDINGS 
~ designed for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 


1902, and future decennial Exhibitions. With Illustrations and a 


Mehapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Rail- 
way Stations. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELTIC INSCRIPTIONS on GAULISH and 

BRITISH COINS, intended to supply Materials for the 

Farly History of Great Britain; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words, and an Atlas of Coins. "By BEALE POSTE. 


By the same Author, 
BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; or, New 


Factsand Rectifications of Ancient British History. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
BRITANNIA ANTIQUA; or, Ancient 


Britain brought within the Limits of Authentic ” History: a 
Sequel to the ‘ Britannic Researches.’ 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
THE NEW LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


HE BANKRUPTCY MANUAL: being a 
plaim Summary of the whole of the existing Statute Law 
relating to Bankruptcy, Compositions and Arran eo with 
Creditors, as affecting raders and Non- Traders, and the Modes of 
obtaining Protection for their Persons and Estates. By CHARLES 
EDWARD LEWIS, Solicitor. 
Richardson & Co. Cornhill. 











In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham _ College, 
Yhrist’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant-Taylors’, City of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ‘Aca lemy, &c. 


DPELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUA, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
15, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL WORKS, 
In Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Presentation Copies, in every variety of suitable Binding. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 


AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES, in 
Pocket Volumes. The various lan es, as separate 
Volumes, are complete in all respects, an apted for ebony 
per me but they also afford their possessor the assistance of the 
y Polyglot a of the libraries. An individual, for in- 
single of this series, and proceeds to 
stony | it—be it Oceek, French, English, or what it may; he then 
desires to pemnpers the object of his study with another transla- 
tion, or with the Original, and, possessing himself of it, he finds, 
to his inexpressible comfort, that he has only to refer to the same 
page, and part of the page, to obtain the desired comparison. He 
afterwards adds another and another Version to his Library, and 
finds the same —~ carried through the whole; and he ob- 
tains a Bible of two, three, four, or more languages, not only con- 
venient for comparison with one another, but adapted to the 
various uses of single pocket volumes. This arrangement affords 
the purchaser also the opportunity of providing himself only with 
those languages he may require; and supplies his wants in the 
most convenient, elegant, as well as inexpensive manner. 


HE GREEK STUDENT’S MANUAL: 

consisting of—I. An Introductory Guide to the Langu 

II. The whole New Testament, English, in en FO 

columns, with Various Readings ; and—III. A complete Greek and 
English Lexicon. Pocket volume, price 15s. 


*,* A Hebrew Student’s Manual, on the same plan. 


HE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE; an Edition 


of the Fac-simile Polyglot Bible prepared with alternate 
leaves of ruled pa for manuscript annotations. With an 
Index of Subjects also interleaved, and coloured Maps. Price 25s. 


EVISION of the HEBREW TEXT of the 





OLD TESTAMENT from Critical Sources; being an |, 


attempt to present a purer and more correct text, by the aid of the 
best existing inaterials : with the principal Various Readings 
found in MSS., Ancient Versions, Jewish Books and Writings, 
Parallels, Quotations, &c. &. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 
and LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 
Catalogues, 5 eras by most free, of Pol lyelot Bibles, Church Ser- 
vices, I of Common Pra yer, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, pone to the Study of the Old and New Testament, 
Concordances, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 





THE 


ROYAL 


ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


With an Index of easy reference to each Map, containing nearly 150,000 places in this Atlas. 


Imperial folio, handsomely bound in half morocco or russia, 5/, 15s. 6d. 


WILut1AmM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





MELROSE ABBEY. 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 9s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF 


ST. 


MARY’S ABBEY, 


MELROSE; 


THE MONASTERY OF OLD MELROSE; AND THE TOWN AND 
PARISH OF MELROSE. 


By JAMES A. 
Edinburgh: THomas C. Jack. 


WADE, Darnick. 


London: Hamitton, ADAMS & Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. Plates of Runic Inscriptions, cloth, 15s. 


THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY THE 
SAXONS: 


A HARMONY of the ‘‘ HISTORIA BRITONUM,” the WRITINGS of GILDAS, the ‘‘ BRUT,” and the SAXON 
CHRONICLE, with reference to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, 


By DANIEL H. HAIGH. 
Also, by the same Author, &vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The ANGLO-SAXON SAGAS: 


as Aids to History. 


an Examination of their Value 


A Sequel to the ‘ History of the Conquest of the Saxons,’ 


London; J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
EADING, WRITING, and ARITHMETIC; 


and How they may be more successfully taught in Ele- 
mentary Schools. By ROBERT FLOYD. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Third. Edition, with New Preface and Appendix, 8vo. 128. 


HE APOCALYPSE FULFILL ED in the 
CONSUMMATION of the MOSAIC ECONOMY and Lo 
COMING of the SON of MAN: an Answer to soa Apocal 
Sketches’ and ‘ The End,’ by Dr. Cumming. _ By the Rev. a 
DESPREZ, B.D., Curate of Emmanuel, Camberwell. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 








EXAMINATIONS ror GOVERN MENT CERTI FICATES, 1861 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 1862, &c. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT of VENICE: 


With Introductory Critical Comments on the Play and its 
Chief Personages; and numerous Notes, illustrative and exp 
natory of the Text. Adapted for ‘Scholastic or Private Study 
and especially for the guidance of persons qualifying for U val 
sity and Government Examinations. By the Rev. 

HUNTER, M.A., formerly Vi loe- Principal of the National 
Society’s Training College, Batters 


London: Longman, Green, Trscteniee and Roberts. 








GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
In feap. 4to. with 30 full-coloured Maps, price 7. 6d. cloth, 


MEYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN 
nd IRELAND; with Illustrative Letter-Press. By 
WALTER M LEOD, F.R.G.S. M.C.P. &c., Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea ; ‘Author of the “Geography 0 of Palestine, and 
various other a peroves School Books. The Maps engraved by 
E. WELLER, G.S. sry “a of the new School Series 
projected and adited by the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to H.M. Forces. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


MADEIRA. 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


M ADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND 
SCENERY 


A Handbook for Invalid and other Visitors. 
By JAMES YATE JOHNSON. 
“The most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira 
yet published.” —Literary Gazette. 
_Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


SHIPBUILDING, 

Just published, in 4to. cloth, with Plates and Woodcuts, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of SHIP- 
BUILDING. By ANDREW MURRAY, Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, and Chief ger? and Inspector of Machi- 
nery H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. To which is added, STEAM 
SHIPS, by ROBERT MURR: AY, C.E., Engineer-Surveyor to 

ra 








the Board of 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London: Simpkin, | Marshall & Co. 
CONSUMPTION. © BY PROFESSOR BENNETT. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, price 78. 6d. 


ULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
By J. HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. 
Professor of the ‘Tnstitutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
**One of the most valuable contributions to the pathology and 
treatment of phthisis in our language.” —British Medical Journal. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. © London: ] Longman & Co. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. 38. cloth; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; 7s. 6d. in 
morocco, 

UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
New Edition, with a Memoir, by J. M. HARE. The 
Allegory illustrated with Outline Engravings, drawn by J. 
Clayton; and the Biographical Sketch i “tes with Engravings 
of a Willian og and Recollections of Bunyan, from Drawings 
Nia: 


by J d 
‘This edition * one of remarkable excellence. It is hand- 


somely got up, and very cheap. But its principal charm lies in 
its beautiful outline engravings, which are, for the most part, 
extremely elegant, appropriate, and classical. We strongly 
recommend this as the best and most useful family ed. tion of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress with which we are Big reed 
mgregational Pulpit. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall 4 & Co. 


DE -PORQUET’ 8 STANDARD FRENCH 
WORKS :— 
DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de l’ ECOLIER | ANCAIS, 
for turning English into French at Sight. 38. 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du oll 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
Comyansat “ee 4 EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian 


immar. 
FRENCH and ace DICTIONARY. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 33. 6d. 
HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND to Translate into French. 38. 6d. 
Tageerrssn HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book . 





3s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. bound. 


be had of the 


Sesion: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and ma: 
-street, Covent- 


Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistoc 
garden. 





Now ready, Illustrated Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW TO WORK WITH THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S. Upwards 


of 150 Figures. 
London: John Churchill. 


E 


This das; Geena Edition, Svo. 108. 6d. 


ISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. | Being the Hulsean Lec- 
y. 


tures for the Year 1859. J. ELLICOTT, Dean of 
Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 





London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West 5 d. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 





I, 
NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


EAST LYNNE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of * Danesbury —— ee vols. 
Sep ) 


“Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of corrup- 
tion rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of PE assion : 
angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of Satan....This 
is the cross I must bear: sin and the swift retribution.” 

Longfellow. 
II. 


J. HENEAGE JESSE. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD III, and 
some of his Contemporaries. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of ‘ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts.’ 8vo. with Portraits and Plan, TSes a 
III, 


NEW WORK ON JAPAN.—CONSUL C. PEMBERTON 
HODGSON. 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 
HAKODATI in 1859-60. With 
an Account of Japan. 

By CONSUL HODGSON. To which are added, 


Letters on JAPAN, by HIS WIFE. 8yo. 
Illustrations. 


a Series of 
with numerous 
[Sept. 20. 


IV. 
A New Edition (the 3rd) of A BOOK 
fora RAINY DAY. 


2. > T. SMITH, Author of ‘ The Streets of London,’ 


[Sept. 15, 


ae. 


NOW READY. 
z. 


CONCLUSION of the Hon. Mrs. YEL- 


VERTON’S ‘MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE.’ Second 
and Concluding Part, price 3s. Also the First Part, Seventh 
Thousand, price 28. Or the whole work, in cloth, price 5a. 


II. 
MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY-BOOK. 


The COOK’S GUIDE. By Charles 


ELMB FRANCATELLI, late Chief Cook to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

This Cook’s Guide and Housekeeper’s and Butler's Assistant 
contains a Practical Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery 
in all its Branches, and also Instructions for Pickling and 
Preserving Vegetables, Fruits, Game, &c.; the Curing of Hams 
and Bacon; the Art of Confectionery and Ice-making; and 
the Arrangement of Desserts. 


In a handsome volume, price 5s. with many Llustrations. 


Ir, 
LORD DUNDONALD. 


A REPLY to the OBSERVATIONS 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW’ on THE AUTOBIO- 
RAP HY of LORD DUNDONALD. By MARCUS. 8yo. 
with Charts. 


IV. 


MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, 
M.D. F.R.S. By HIS WIDOW. 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
“In the world of phasicles gical science Dr. Sere Hall may 
fairly be ranked as the companion of Harvey and Bell 
Atheneum. 
“ Will command respect and sympathy. Dr. Hall was a public 
benefactor, an able physician, an accomplished gentleman, and a 
shguougny, ood-hearted man.”—Observer’ 
Dr. Hall aid enough g good service to earn for himself the esteem 
of many generations.”"—Examiner. 


v. 
JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN. By the Rev. R.C. JENKINS. 8vo. 14s. 
“ Truthfully written. The book has solid value, and deserves 
close attention.” —Exzaminer. 
‘** A well-written work. The author he AS sketched a good picture 
ofa remarka able man, distinguished by splendid talents and 
vigorous energy.”—Murning Post. 


VI. 
The POPULAR SEA NOVEL, ready at every Library. 


VONVED the DANE, the ROVER of 
the BALTIC. 2 vols. 

“ This is a great book, both in conception and execution, which 
in its own school has no rival. Victor Hugo might be proud to 
have written some of its ch: aeee rs: he has never written anything 
more thrilling or more terrible ; and Dumas himself, so powerfu 
in describing prison scenes, has not exceeded this writer in his 
account of the Rover of the Baltic.”—Moi ning Post. 


London: RicHaRD BentLEY, New Burlington- 


street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—_ 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake "Ngami.’ 8vo. wit 
Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
‘*Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adven- 
tures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of information, and 
spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers, onal 
become a favourite with all those who can appreciate daring 
severance, and a buoyant spirit under overw whelming ditheul ies. 
The interest of his story —_ flags fora me tec —A 
“ Mr. Andersson’s book, illus' many animated aie 
tures of adventures conn: with the wild sports of the jour- 
neys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
worthy traveller's tales, besides pene valued for the information 
it gives to geographers.” —Ezamin 
“This volume, profusely and selendidly illustrated, will take 
a high rank among works of adventure and exploration. There 
can be no question of the great service _— Andersson has ren- 
dered to geographical science.” — Her 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. _ Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CH ALLICE. a vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. 
“These volumes are very useful and valuable contributions to 
ie 7 of France during one of its most important epochs. 
are, moreover, entertaining tot the general reader, as well as 
highly instructive to the student.” erver. 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 
AMOOR, and the ‘a ee Acquisitions on_ the Confines of 
India and China. By T. ATKINSON, F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
Author of ‘ Oriental and } Siberia.’ Dedicated, by 
permission, to Her Majesty. Second Edition. With Map and 
83 Illustrations, 2/. 2s. bound. 

“A noble work. The. entire volume is admirable for its spirit, 
unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh materials by whi 
this really new world is made accessible to us.” —Atheneum. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICT. 


From Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER, 
Author of ‘The Lives of Marguerite d'Angouléme, Jeanne 
d’Albret,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. boun 
“ A work of more an ordinary value. The volumes do the 
author great credit. ei bear all the marks of industry and 
research, and are — M throughout with ease and correctness.” 
Daily News. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


**Pew men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of the 
old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful ram- 
bler about London streets. His gentle, genial humour shines 
in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and ‘ Old 
Court Suburb.’ ”—Examiner. 


The LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price 5s. bound 
and Illustrated, poming the 18th Volume of HURST & 
3LACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works. 


** We have read this book with great pleasure, and recommend 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the indus- 
try and ability of Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting 
the an her story of the life of Jeanne @ — and the narrative 
is as trustworthy as it is attractive.”—Po: 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. New, Revised, and Oheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
EAST and WEST. By J. Frazer 


CORKRAN. 3 vols. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


3y Captain MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. 


“This story is full of exciting adventures, and will meet with 
a cordial welcome from the numerous admirers of Capt. Mayne 
Reid’s stirring narratives.’’—Observer. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &. 3 vols. 


“This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, decided to be the ¢ (yes of the domestic 
novel) unites the pathos and high morals of her ‘ Married for 
Love, with the wit of her ‘ Cousin Geoffrey’ and the humour of 
her ‘ Marrying Man.’ ”—Chronicle. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 


‘It is not often that a novel so witty, wise, and healthful in 
spirit offers itself for perusal.” — Atheneum. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the 
Author of ‘THE QUEEN’S PARDON.’ 3 vols. 
** A very good novel, well imagined and well told.”"—Post. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GranpMoTHER’s Money,’ ‘ WILpFLoweR,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The best story hitherto written by a very pleasant novelist. 
It is throughout a good story —ra id and rich in incident—that 
nobody will leave unfinished.” —Azanviner. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. Wills, 


Author of ‘ Life’s Foreshadowings.’ 3 vols. [Just ready. 





— 


LonpDoy ayD CAMBRIDGE, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING, 


> - 


CAVOUR: a Memoir. 
from an Original Photograph. 
e in 1860.’ 68. 6d. 


‘ 


With a Portrait 
By E. DICEY, Author of 





“* He writes well and with care. His book is short, intelligent 
and t thy.”—Ath 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of NA. 


TURE; or, First Forms of Vegetation. With numerous 
Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece. By Rey. H, 
MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 5s. 


pigee work on Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water Alge and 
GOLDEN TREASURY: a Collection 


of the Best ene Poems. Beautifully printed, and bound 
in extra cloth, 


“* No book in the aa language will make a more delightful 
companion than this.” — Spectator. 
PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND With 
aMap. By PAULI. 8s. 6d. 
FN non ar; 7 iucte _ Hickey with the pleasing accessories of 2 
THE HUMAN FOOT and the HUMAN 


HAND. By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


“ A very interesting and useful little book.” —Spectator. 
STRAY NOTES on FISHING and 
NATURAL HISTORY. By CORNWALL SIMEON. 7s. 6d, 
“The result of long experience, simply and skilfully told.” 
ueUum. 
GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Sea 
Shore. eo upee Illustrations. By PROFESSOR KINGS. 


“ 


“ No volume so fit as this to direct the beginner “og the right 
way of studying the wonders of the shore.” —Ezaminer. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition, 
By PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 6:3. 
“Genial, large hearted, humorous.”—Guardian. 


WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition, 
By PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 6s. 
** A good novel to an excellent purpose.” — Times. 


PROF. KINGSLEY’S LECTURE on 


HISTORY. 28. : P 
** A vigorous and manly discourse.”—North American Review. 


MOOR COTTAGE. A Tale of Home 
«phe a5. tale.”—Atlas. 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Second Edi- 
tion. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 6s. 


** Keeps up its interest from the first page to the last.” 
Atheneum. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Seventh Edition. 5s. 
“ A book which an English father might well wish to see in the 
hands of his son.” —TZimes. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES for 


a READERS. a Dr. WHEWEEL. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 
ol. IL. 68. 6d. Vol. IIT. 7. 6d. 


Bt ost hee be two opinions we —~ gaa think as to the skill 
with which the work is executed.”—Pre 


GEORGE BRIMLEY’ S ESSAYS. 
Second Edition. 5s. 
** One of the finest critics of the present day.”—A. H. 
LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, 
NATURALIST. 14a. 
“ Few readers will lay it down without having realized the 


personality of the man and taken a warm interest in his Soe o 
n DU 


THE BRITISH NOVELISTS AND 
THEIR STYLES. By PROFESSOR MASSON. 72. 6d. 
“ Brilliant and instructive book.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
OUR YEAR. Prose and Poetry. By 
the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ With Illustrations. 52. 
« Just the book we should like to see in the hands of every child.” 
English Churchman. 


THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY 


Fame By PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. With Illustra« 


the 


bed rer ~All those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated 
ina bolder or more stirring strain.”—Saturday Review. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Story 


for Girls. Third Edition, with a Frontispiece. 52. 


** We wish all the girls in the land the opportunity of reading 
it.”—Vonconformist. 


Macmi.tuan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1861. 


LITERATURE 
—+— 

A Lexicon, English and Turkish, to facilitate to 
Turkish Students the Acquisition of the English 
Language. By J. W. Redhouse. (Quaritch.) 

Tur accession of a Sultan who refuses the 

customary present of a beautiful slave, and who 

sends the seraglio jewels to an auctioneer in 

Bond Street, is a wonder of wonders. Haroon 

was not half so revolutionary as Abd-ul-Aziz. 

What would Scheherazade have said of such a 

Caliph? How will the story-tellers of Cairo and 

Damascus deal with a prince who tells the world 

that he has a wife whom he loves, and will not 

be bothered with a tag-rag of Houris? Is the 

end of the world, or only the prospectus of a 

loan, at hand? Let us wait and see. The ener- 

getic and unexpected measures of reform with 
which Abd-ul-Aziz has signalized the com- 
mencement of his reign once more revive our 
hopes for the Ottoman Empire ; and the lan- 
guage and literature of the Osmanlis, irrespec- 
tive of the attention which they would other- 
wise merit, were it only for their intrinsic 
yalue, will, at the present moment, have a new 
and peculiar interest for the literary and 
political world. The late Sultan, it was sup- 

osed, had done all that he could to introduce 
ecnuen civilization, and the reforms sug- 
gested to him by England and France, into his 
empire; and it was feared that the accession of 
his brother, reported to be bigoted to the an- 
cient régime, and to have even conspired against 

Abd-ul-Mejid for his leaning towards Euro- 

peans, would be the last feather on the camel’s 

back. The foreboding was, moreover, not con- 
fined to Occidentals, for there is an ancient 

Turkish prophecy, in accordance with which 

the empire is fated to fall under the reign of 

an Aziz; and such prophecies as this in the 

East are of no trifling importance, as they not 

unfrequently verify themselves by the faith 

that is put in them. Great and natural, there- 
fore, was the apprehension felt in Europe when 
the news arrived of the decease of Abd-ul- 

Mejid; but, a few days afterwards, this anx- 

iety was removed by the wise and salutary 

proceedings with which the new Sultan in- 
augurated his ascent to the throne. A strong 
will in all persons and in all countries works 
miracles, and a monarch endowed with such 
a gift has often in Europe done more good 
than a better, but vacillating and weak- 
minded man. A Caliph who begins his reign 
with the sacrifice of his own sensual pleasures 
begins it well. Abd-ul-Mejid was a reformer, 
but he never dreamt of reforming the seraglio. 

He prescribed civilization for his subjects; but 

a civilization that sends the ornaments of his 

odalisques to London was beyond his reach. 

Abd-ul-Aziz walks his way with a firmer tread. 

A Sultan with a single wife is a sensation, 

and for the sake of Turkey we are glad that 

he has caused it. In the East, where so much 
depends on the individual character of the 
monarch, where hesitation is looked upon as 
weakness, and decision as strength, where 
half-measures only inspire contempt, and 
where resolution even verging on tyranny 
gains respect and admiration, such a monarch 
as Abd-ul-Aziz appears to be may save the 
nation for a long time to come, and, for aught 
we know, open a new era in Turkish history. 

The language and literature of the Turks, 

therefore, as we have said, acquire, by late 

events a new importance, and will just now 
have an additional interest in the eyes of every 
one, 

Some few months since, previous to the death 


| of the late Sultan, just when there seemed to 
| some the least need of such a work, a new Turco- 
| English Lexicon made its appearance. We take 
| the present opportunity of giving it the atten- 
| tion it deserves, and of making some remarks 
on the language of the people for whom it is 
| written. 
| A-really good dictionary, although the first 
| essential to the study of any language, is, 
| strange to say, one of the rarest things to be 
| found ; and, with a few exceptions which have 
| appeared of late years, such works are in gene- 
| ral of the most inferior description. 
| plete English-Turkish Lexicon had long been 
| wanted; and the author of the present one, in 
| the preface to his smaller one, had spoken of 
| the pleasure he would have in filling this void 
|in our literature. He has now completed his 
task, and we may unhesitatingly say success- 
fully. 

Regarded only as the language of a people 
who once influenced half the world, who 
overturned and established empires,—in whose 
possession the thrones of Persia, India, Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia have been, and whose 
influence was felt and dreaded by Italy, Ger- 


than it has; but when we find that the last 


the upholder of the faith and the protector of 
science,” and that no sooner had the Crescent 
been planted on the walls of Brussa, than 
that Orkhan gave orders for the erection of a 
royal college, and that his successors vied with 
each other in the protection and encouragement 
of letters, we cannot account for the neglect of 
the study of the language of such a people but 
by the fact that, led away by their attempt to 
make the language magnificent and sonorous, 
they have rendered its vocabulary so redun- 
dant, and its construction so difficult, that 
foreigners have despaired of ever mastering it. 
The literary language of the Osmanlis has 
incorporated almost the whole of the voca- 
bularies of the Arabic and Persian languages ; 


and Persian words are used with Turkish words 
with Turkish construction, it is equally legiti- 
mate and usual, even in cultivated language, to 
follow the rules of the grammar of these lan- 
guages when using words taken from them. 
For example, in pure Turkish the adjective is 
indeclinable, as in English, but when Arabic 
words are used, the adjective is generally made 
to follow the noun and to agree with it, as in 
French; and all the rules of Arabic grammar 
concerning that agreement are to be attended 
to. Again, there is no article in Turkish, ori- 
ginally ; but the Arabic article el is constantly to 
be met with. This incorporation of almost two 
entire languages has the eienions of making 
the language extremely difficult and redundant, 
but the advantage of giving it an almost un- 
equalled richness and versatility. Thus, for 
instance, compound nouns can be formed in 
three ways, as:— Ist, In the Turkish way, 
demirin yol, “ iron’s road,” so to speak. 2ndly, 
Harb el Hadid, “the road of iron.” 3rdly, 
Demir-yol, “the iron road.” Again, although 
there is a Turkish termination ji, correspond- 
ing to the English er, the French ewr, and the 
Italian ore, to express those who exercise a call- 
ing or profession, as papuch, “a boot,” papuchjt, 
a bootmaker,” the Persian termination ger, “a 
maker,” and others, are used to form such nouns 
as Kefesh, “boot,” Kefeshger, “maker of boots,” 
and hundreds of Arabic participles used in 
Arabic as nouns, are adopted in Turkish, thus: 





A com- | 


many, and France,— Turkish might have | 
been expected to have attracted more attention 


words of Othman to his son Orkhan were “ Be | 


and, to understand it, the reader must be 
acquainted with the greater part of the gram- 
mar of these two languages ; as, although Arabic | 


| Kattb, the active participle of Katabe, “to write,” 
means a writer, a clerk, &c. In this respect of 
having a barbarous language as the foundation, 
and borrowing from two more refined languages, 
the Turkish resembles the English: the Turkish 
corresponding to the Saxon, the Arabic and the 
Persian to the Latin and Greek, with this differ- 
ence, however, that our words are derived from 
the Latin and Greek, the Turkish taken pure 
from the Arabic and Persian, with the excep- 
tion of some few in common use in colloquial 
| language. 
It is to be regretted that with such materials 
/and such liberty of expression the language 
has not been more developed and simplified 
| by fixed laws, instead of each writer, as has 
been the case hitherto, rioting in the richness 
| of the materials, and only caring to excel in 
making his composition intricate and abstruse. 
| To appreciate the real difficulty is almost im- 
possible. Some idea of Turkish style may be 
gained from the following translation (by no 
means exceptionally difficult) of the ‘Romance 
of the Forty Viziers, a manuscript copy of 
_ which is to be found in the British Museum :— 


“Tn the name of God the Merciful, the Clement, 
Endless praise and unceasing prayer are due to the 
majesty of the mighty God the Creator (may His 
glory increase !), in the contemplation of whose 
greatness the eye of intellect and the sight of the 
soul are dazzled ; and in the abyss of the mountain 
of whose infinity and divinity the thoughts and 
ideas of all created things are lost! and thanks and 
praise be to the gracious God, to compass whose 
goodness the girdle of speech is stretched in vain, 
and to the true splendour of one ray of whose 
beauty the glass of the mind does not reach; the 
voice of the crier of whose greatness is lost in the 
porch of fear, and the faintest echo of whose voice 
is lost in the vault of imagination; the sea of 
whose knowledge surrounds all science, real or 

| abstract, particular or universal, changeable, un- 
changeable, for, as the Holy Koran says, ‘There 
| is nothing that He does not know, no nothing.’ 
From Him purity and truth are inseparable, of 
whom the verse says, ‘The Most High is the King 
of Truth, and there is no God but He.’ Trust in 
Him is the hope which supports all the faithful and 
the pious searchers after truth, for it is said, every- 
thing is by the graciousness of God and His mercy. 
The quality of unity and the predicate of particu- 
larity and singleness can be attributed only to His 
pure being, as the Koran says, ‘Your God is a 
| single God; and there is no God but the Merciful, 
the Clement.’ The greatest happiness of all nations 
| is in attending in the glorious court of His service, 
| of whom it is said ‘They fled to take refuge in him.’ 
The hand of His help and His succour is apparent 
| in the lives of all who are passed as the Koran 
| says, ‘They held fast to the rope of God.’ The 
| praise of all who praise, and the thanks of all who 
| thank, and the record of all recorders constantly is 
| of Him, of whom the prophet says, ‘Your Lord 
| God is He who created the heavens and the earth.’ 
| And praise without end, and numberless saluta- 
| tions to the holy tomb and illuminated sepulchre of 
Mahomet Mustafa (peace be on him!) and his family 
and friends. Now, as by the unalterable decrees 
| of fate it has been predestined that the Sultan of 
| this prosperous empire, the Sultan of our glorious 
| sovereignty, the great King, the monarch of the 
| world, the shadow of Allah over the people of 
| religion, the helper of the world and of religion, 
| the supporter of Islam and the Moslems, the 
Emperor Murad, son of Muhammad, son of Baya- 
| zid (God help his friends and vanquish his enemies !), 
| the mine of justice and munificence, should be King 
| in the palace of the world, and these his qualities 
| have become apparent to all the world, it is the 
| duty of the devotee and the faithful to put up fer- 
vent prayers for the continuance of his reign and 
the duration of his glory, and to do homage to him 
by sending tribute of material things, or abstract 
pres from the sciences. For two reasons, it 


appears to me that this tribute should not be of 
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material things : firstly, because the ery of ‘ What 
God has vouchsafed me is greater than what he | 
has vouchsafed you,’ has resounded in support of 
his rank, and for the spread of his firmness and 
power ; secondly, because the things of the world 
are trifling, as God has said in his honoured book. 
Moreover, it is not wise to present trifling things | 
to a king, and thus it is evident that the proper and | 
fit things to present to a king are books of science. | 
For this account Ahmed put the tale, entitled 
‘The Forty Nights and Mornings,’ to paper, trans- 
lating it from the Arabic into the Turkish lan- 


” 








A letter, however, is the form in which the | 
style is most difficult. A Turk seems always to 
attempt to express the whole letter in one or two 
sentences. The Turkish style is, in this respect, 
somewhat like an exaggerated German style, 
putting everything that qualifies before the | 
thing qualified, making whole paragraphs mere 
sentences: for example, a simple note would 
run as follows :— | 

“ According to the necessity of the pure love 
of him who prays for you, in activity for your 
high person, day and night passing in prayer for 
the prolongation of your life and the duration of 
your glory, and waiting in eagerness for news of 
your health and of your well-being, as a fruit 
of your perfect goodness and favour being sent, | 
letter, the hand of him who prays for you has 
reached. To explain that it is impossible to 
express the obligation and joy arising from your | 
favour and kindness on this occasion, and to inquire 
after the state of your own health, with the 
prayer that you will make my heart glad by con- 
descending to send me tidings of you, this miser- | 
able letter was written and sent.” 

In spite, however, of the cumbersomeness 
of this style, the Osmanlis have a great 
and interesting literature: works of history, 
geography, biography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, algebra, geometry, arithmetic, and 
translations of many of the standard works 
of foreign nations. During the reign of the 
first Sultans many Latin and Greek works were 
translated. Plutarch was translated, by order 
of Mohammed the Second, the ‘ Commentaries 
of Cesar’ were spread amongst the Osmanlis 
under the reign of Suleiman the Second, and 
translations have also been made of Aristotle 
and Euclid in Turkish. To these may be added, 
the works of Bonnycastle, Sydenham, Vauban, 
Lafitte, Truquet and Lalande. Very naturally, | 
however, translations of Persian and Arabic 
works are more numerous; many of which, it is 
said, surpass the originals, as the Turks never 
translate literally, but allow themselves the 
greatest liberty. A few amongst many are 
the translations of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ from 
the Arabic; the celebrated ‘ Fables of Bidpai, 
the loves of Leileh and Mejnun, from the 
Persian, &c. 

The Turkish writers excel particularly in 
history. They have many valuable works of 
history, written by private individuals, and a 
regular series of public annals from the most 
remote times to the present written by the 
official historiographers of the empire. ; 

Among their most celebrated historians are, 
Sead-u-din, the historiographer of Murad the 
Third, the author of ‘Taj-ut tevarikh’ (The 
Crown of Histories), Jelal Zadeh, the author of | 
‘Tarikh Jelal Zadeh,’ the Annals of the Reign 
of Suleiman the First, and Selaniki, whose 
works are only to be found in manuscript, and 
Rashid Efendi, Sami, Shagir and Subhi, whose 
works have been printed by the Imperial 
press. Amongst historians also must not be 
omitted the learned Haji Khalifeh, who wrote 
‘geveral historical and geographical works and 
a work on Oriental bibliography, a universal 
history in Arabic, and also the History of the 
Maritime Wars of the Turks, the History of 
Constantinople, and the celebrated Oriental 


| 
| 
| 














| simple style, a sentence runs thus:—“ One day 


| European language, and a comma would be 


Geography, called ‘Jihan Numa, The World 
Shower. 

The Turkish, like most Oriental languages, 
is written from right to left, so that a book 
ends where ours commences ; and the vowels 
are as often omitted as written: a formidable 
obstacle to the acquisition of the language, as 
the pronunciation of each word must be sought 
for in the dictionary. The Turks, too, as yet 
have no punctuation, so that where a sentence 
begins or ends can only be ascertained by the 
sense. This, however, is not of such importance 
as might at first be thought, as in general the 
Turks run on, scarcely ever stopping, so that 
when you come to a finite verb, you may 
safely conclude that you have come to the end 
of a paragraph, and the places where we should 
put commas are generally indicated by their 
participles, thus: in the Tales of Khoja Nasr- 
ed-din, which are written in an extremely 


Khoja, on his shoulder a ladder taking, carry- 
ing it, against the wall of a garden leaning, up 
going, afterwards it up drawing, in he enters.” 
Here at the end, where the first finite verb 
comes, there would be a full stop in any 


put in after each participle. The next sentence 





goes on in the same manner. “The gardener 
him seeing, you, who are you? and here what 


| do you seek? having said, Khoja near to the | 


ladder standing, ‘I ladders sell, cried.” To 

indicate the beginnings of chapters, quotations, | 
and even the beginning of a new paragraph, in | 
many manuscripts red ink is used. It isa! 
curious fact also, which indeed shows that | 
there is no accounting for taste, that it is con- | 
sidered a beauty in writing for the lines to | 
bend upwards, or rather to converge to the | 
left-hand side of the paper. Like English, the 

Turkish language follows the natural division 

of gender, which saves the great trouble given | 
to foreigners by the arbitrary distinctions estab- | 
lished in so many other languages. -+'The | 
adjective is indeclinable in Turkish, and pre- | 
cedes the noun, as in English. <A peculiar | 
power, richness and conciseness are given to the | 


us:—“The book (his former Dictionary) 
threatened to become a burden on the pub. 
lisher’s hands, and all chance of a demand for 
the preparation of a more complete Lexicon of 
the two languages seemed to have vanished,” 
He then goes on to say that a body of American 
gentlemen, who wished to introduce enlighten. 
ment into the East, felt it was desirable to create 
a body of bi-lingual books. To assist these 
American gentlemen in their praiseworthy ob- 
ject, a committee was formed in London, called 
the Anglo-Turkish Literature Committee. Some 
progress had indeed been made in obtaining 
promises of support for the work, when all fur. 
ther exertion was rendered unnecessary, by the 
munificent offer on the part of one sole indiyj- 
dual, an American merchant, to bear the whole 
expense, 








Practical Illustration of Woman's Right to 
Labour. Edited by Caroline H. Dall. (Bos- 
ton, U.S., Walker & Co.) 


Treatise on Deportment, Dancing, and Physical 
Education for Young Ladies. By Madame 
D’Egville Michau. (Newby.) 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall and Madame D’Egville 

Michau would both object, with equal dislike, 

to having their names coupled together, and 

their respective brochures named in the same 
day. One, an emancipated woman, with stern 
contempt for the vanities of dress and adorn- 
ment, desirous that all women should aim at 
making themselves as much like men as pos- 
sible, claiming for them “an equal right to 
labour” at all masculine occupations, and call- 
ing upon women everywhere to cease from the 
domestic and ornamental frivolities which have 
hitherto been the badge of all their tribe, and 
to become the hard-working, self-sustained, 
independent female branch of the human race, 
living in an amiable neutrality towards men, 
and in a close offensive and defensive sisterly 
alliance amongst each other; Madame D’Egville 

Michau, professor of dancing and deportment, 

high priestess of elegance, grace, and the con- 

ventionalities of polite society,—what can the 





language by the verbs being able to be made | two women have in common? We answer, 
negative, potential, causal, reciprocal, reflective, | @ great deal. Madame Michau, training girls 


| and passive by the addition of a single syllable | to become elegant women, to be the ornaments 


or even letter to the root. Sentences of several | of the drawing-room and the ball-room, finds 


| words in European languages can be expressed | that exactly the same virtues of character are 


in one word in Turkish, as sevishdirememek, “to | required as Mrs. Caroline Dall invokes for 
cause to be impossible to love reciprocally.” | “ woman’s right to labour”; only that Mrs. 
Another point in which the Turkish is pre- | Dall takes a pretentious, dogmatic and aggres- 
eminently concise is, in the use of the declinable | Sive tone. In their records of the deficiencies 
participles in the place where relative sentences | in female education, their testimony is agreed; 
would be used in European languages. Thus, | in their opinions as to the remedy, there is no 


“the letter which I have written” would be | 
expressed in two words, yazdigim, meaning 
“having written,” which is declined with the 
termination m, “my,” and precedes the noun 
mektub, “letter.” So, “the letter which they have 
written” would be yazdiklert mektub, and so on 
with all the pronominal terminations. ‘“ He who 
wrote,” “they who write,” &c., are expressed in 
one word yazan, yazanler, &e. 

To conclude, the Turkish language in the 
simplicity and regularity of its inflections is 
only to be equalled among the languages of 
Europe by the Spanish ; in the attention and 
weight which it gives to euphony by no 
European language, except perhaps Hungarian; 
and in the variety and richness of its resources 
(let it make but proper use of them) it may 
rank with any languages of Europe or Asia. 

It may be asked to whom we are indebted 
for obtaining this Oriental Lexicon. All 
who know anything of such matters will be 
aware that such a work is never remunera- 
tive enough to pay the author, in ever so 





small a degree. Mr. Redhouse’s Preface tells 





difference. In the result, we suspect that a 
pupil brought up after the fashion of Madame 
D’Egville Michau would be more modest, un- 
pretending, thorough-bred, and altogether more 
pleasant as a woman and a companion, than 4 
girl educated on the proud and Spartan-like 
self-assertion of Mrs. Dall. Both ladies agree 
in their remarks on the defective foundation 
that is laid in girlhood for the future character 
of the woman ; Madame Michau remarks :— 


“What a thousand pities it is that the whims 
and caprices of children are so much listened to 
at home! A certain branch of education is com- 
menced ; and, after a little time, the pupil finds 
that it gives more trouble to accomplish than she 
likes. She writes home, stating some plausible 
excuse for discontinuing the lessons; and the 
parent, instead of remonstrating with the child, or 
writing to the lady under whose care the child is 
placed, at once allows the lessons to be given up. 
The reason why so many girls are only half edu- 
cated is occasioned by so much time having been 
lost in attempting and giving up different branches 
of education. With regard to dancing lessons, I 
know many girls who would join my classes 
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they could fly about the rooms as they pleased ; 
but they object to exercise as well as to being 
told of their faults; and, as this appears to be the 

e for children to govern their parents, of course, 
the education of a girl who has not much mind 
and is (what is termed) indulged amounts to a 
positive absence of any knowledge whatever.” 

Mrs. Caroline Dall testifies :— 

“After the publication of ‘Woman’s Right to 
Labour,’ generous men came forth to help me 
carry out my plans. The best printer in Boston 
said, ‘I am willing to take women into my office 
at once, if you can find women who will submit to 
an apprenticeship like men.’ On the same conditions, 
a distinguished chemist offered to take a class of 
women and train them to be first-class apothe- 
caries or scientific observers, as they might choose. 
To these offers there were no satisfactory responses. 
‘Yes,’ said the would-be printers, ‘ we will go into 
an office for six months; but by that time our 
oldest sisters will be married and our mothers will 
want us at home.’ ‘An apprenticeship of six years !’ 
exclaimed the young lady of a chemical turn, ‘I 
should like very much to learn, so that I could be a 
chemist if I ever had to; but poison myself over 
those “fumes” for six years—not I!’ It is easy 
to rail against society and men in general; but it 
is very painful for a woman to confess her heaviest 
obstacle to success,—viz., the weakness of women. 
‘Six years out of the very bloom of our lives to be 
spent in the printing-office or the laboratory!’ 
exclaim the dismayed band ; and they flutter out of 
reach through the side walks of Beacon Street or 
through the mazes of ‘The Lancers.” * * What 
does common sense demand, if not that women 
should make thorough preparation for trades or 
professions ; and, having taken up a resolution, 
should abide by all its consequences like men ?” 

Both these extracts show the blossom and 
the fruit of the evil tree of self-indulgence. 
Women seem incapable of doing anything they 
are not inclined to do; they are in general as 
unteachable as cats, which therein seem the 
type of the female character; viz., that they 
are incapable of being controlled or taught. 
The fault lies at the very root of their life; they 
are not trained to work; there is nothing 
thorough in their education; to seem, to appear, 
to look like, is the sum of their learning; boys 
are subjected to the discipline of circumstances ; 
they have to serve an apprenticeship in the 
workshop, in the merchant’s counting-house, or 
if they enter a profession they have to stick to 
their choice, to go through the drill or the 
examination, and however shallow or incom- 
petent some amongst them may be, both in 
professions and out of them, there is an element 
of reality in their training which is absent from 
that of a woman. Boys come in for the benefit 
of whatever rationality or common sense there 
may be in the world. Men are expected as 
a matter of course to be rational beings; but it 
is made a marvel when a woman shows herself 
to be one. The reform must, as we have so 
often said, begin with women themselves. 
Before they undertake great things, such as 
taking their places as professional men, and 
going out into the world to push their way in 
the active walks of life to fame and fortune, 
let them, as mothers, sisters, and wives, train 
the girls, the future women, committed to their 
charge ; in earliest life, let them lay the founda- 
tion of industry, perseverance, and, above all, 
of obedience. The habit of honest obedience 
“to those who are put in authority over her,” 
goes for a great deal in laying the foundation 
of a sterling character in woman; for self-will 
is not firmness of purpose, nor is it an indication 
of strength of character, but women flatter 
themselves that it is so, and they “ hate to be 
instructed” or controlled; they are radically 
indocile and intractable. All the talk that is 
now going on about “woman’s work” and 
“woman's right to labour” is so much wasted 
breath; women who have grown up in the 





desultory, self-willed habits which women allow 
themselves, never can turn to the steady, 
heavy drudgery of learning a trade or profes- 
sion thoroughly; those who wish to improve | 
the condition of women must begin at the other 
end, and train them from early childhood to | 
look forwards to work as a natural condition, | 
and not as a voluntary or exceptional state of | 
things “fora woman.” There is not the least | 
objection to a woman earning her own living, | 
or to her getting as much money as she can; 
Mrs. Dall testifies that men are quite ready to 
assist her, to receive her, and to teach her,—if | 
she will only submit to the discipline of being | 
thoroughly taught. The subject of Mrs. | 
Dall’s ‘ Practical Illustration’ isa young Polish 
woman, Maria E. Zakrzewska, M.D., who, | 
from assisting her aunt, who was a professional | 
nurse, imbibed an ardent desire to become a! 
physician, and who, by dint of great energy 
and firmness of purpose, accomplished her 
desire. There are many points of interest in 
the narrative, and the lady’s indomitable perse- 
verance is worthy of all esteem; but we must ; 
confess that we found the tone of the book dis- 
agreeable and repelling. It left us with no 
wish to become acquainted with Dr. Maria, 
and not the least desirous that any woman 
belonging to us should resemble her. The 
practical illustration is worth reading, as a sign 
of the increasing disposition in women to seek 
some useful and permanent employment for 
their energy; but we recommend the little 
brochure of Madame D’Egville Michau, with | 
its unpretending common sense, to the perusal 
of parents and guardians, as well as to the | 
young people for whose benefit it is more | 
especially intended. If they will lay to heart | 
and follow out the suggestions, they will not | 
only walk better, dance better, and be more | 
elegant in “ deportment,” but they will stand 
a chance of becoming considerably wiser during 
the process. 








Political Poems and Songs relating to English | 
History, composed during the Period from the | 
Accession of Edward ITI. to that of Richard | 
III, Edited by Thomas Wright. 
(Longman & Co.) 

To have the last shot in a fight—to give the 
final word in argument or quarrel—to have 
their “say” despite tyrannical law to the con- 
trary, and to have it and utter it, shout it, or 
sing it all the more loudly and defiantly because 
the law tyrannically forbad such delight—has 
been at all times, and under the heaviest disad- 
vantages, the bold, hearty, and honest character- 
istic of the English people. 

At no period has it been possible to “put 
down” the exercise of this spirit. The strong 
hand of unlawful might could never so tightly 
grasp the throat of the English people, but that | 
through it they could and would give expression 
to their scorn or their defiance. The pressure | 
might be almost irresistible for a season, but | 
opportunity was watched for, and seized upon; | 
if failure came, the outspoken patriots derided | 
or denounced their tyrants, again bided their 
time, and meanwhile found patience and solace 
and encouragement in pummelling their op- 
pressors in verses of every possible and impos- 
sible metre. They could never be held down 
by force beneath the heel of an unrighteous 
master; as little possible was it to cajole them 
into a belief that they were free when they 
were not. How great the contrast, and different 
the result, among nations of other blood and 
temperament! No one hailed with more ecstacy 
than Coleridge the advent of the first French 
Revolution,—as that revolution is called which, 
in truth, is only yet in progress ; noone lamented 
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| would not take the Thames with him! 





| more bitterly the result when he discerned 


how the people were turned from the early good 
purpose, and 
in mad game 
They burst their manacles and wore the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain. 


Here, at home, with English earnestness of 
purpose was combined a perfect good humour 
of expression. The utterance which found its 
way by the tongue of satire was by no means 
wanting in determination, but it was never 
truculent, or ruffianly, or sanguinary. Through- 
out these two volumes, which embrace the 
period from the reign of Edward the Third to 
the accession of the third Richard, there is no 


| lack of severity against any faction which is the 


subject and the victim of the satirist. From 
the King on his throne to Jack Ploughman, 
with priest and reformer between, every man 
comes in for his flagellation, and an additional 
lash or two falls on the shoulders of prominent 
noblemen,—too prominent not to come in for 
it; but although the play be rough, the players 
are manifestly not bad-hearted fellows. You 


_ have here satirists of adverse parties, provoking 


and pouncing on each other; but they are 
thoroughly English,—they have shaken hands 
before they began,—they have smiled lugubri- 
ously as one or the other staggered beneath his 
antagonist’s “facers,’—they respectively did 
their very best, but without malice,—and while 
the vanquished athlete lay panting and gasping 
on the ground, his adversary, now his advocate, 


| went among the spectators with a cap and made 


a collection in order to pour balm into the 
wounds and over the bruises of him who had had 
the worst of it. This good humour characterizes 
both sides ; but it is, naturally, stronger on that 
of the winning party. Perhaps this party is on 
the conquering side because of its imperturbable 
humour. It is certain that loss of temper is 
the imperilling even of a good cause. If a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, a good-humoured 
comment may save a menaced cause. When 
James the First swore to the Mayor of London 
that he would abandon the capital, his Lordship 
slyly remarked that he hoped His Majesty 
What 
could have better exhibited the insanity of the 
royal menace? What could such a King do 
but thrust his huge hands in his huger pockets, 
open his still huger mouth to laugh, and remain 
in the place from which it was not permissible 
nor possible for him to depart ? 

We have alluded to the period the social, 
ecclesiastical and the political history of which 
these ballads serve to illustrate. It must 
be confessed that such a period offered rare 
opportunities, for all men who had something 
to say, knew how to say it, and had prudence 
enough to circulate their manuscripts without 
putting their persons in peril by discovery. 
It was a time when gloom and ruin suc- 
ceeded to glory and prosperity; when the 
prestige of the old Church faded away as 
swiftly as that of the old royal prerogative; 
when the people began to speak as well as to 
think, and to be convinced that Saxon John 
Nokes was something in the social system as 
important, in his way, as any Fitz Sang de 
Rien who came over with the Conqueror. It 
is not, however, the satirist from among the 
lower orders who alone speaks loudly here. 
There is “pluck” in every utterance, and we 
think that the very excellent gentleman who 
designated the English king, Edward the 
Third, under the name of Taurus, the godfather 
who furnished us with our national name of 
John Bull, was the worthy progenitor of the 
stout English Lord Whitworth of our fathers’ 
days; a lord of whom even a French author is 
proud, for having answered Napoleon when he 
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threatened to attack England, “ Sir, that is 
your affair!” and, on the angry Emperor adding, 
“T will annihilate England,” also answering with 
a polite smile, “Sir, that is owr affair!” 

The humour and the spirit of the answer 
remind us of the wit and the courage of the 
old assailants of men who abused their power, 
as exhibited in these volumes. The fact is, we 
have always expected the popular advocates 
of the rights of the people to be bold, courteous, 
witty, self-possessed and determined. If Beck- 
ford did not make the speech to the astonished 
“King George upon his throne” which we have 
so often read and admired in our younger days, 
Horne Tooke at least inscribed on his City 
monument the speech he ought to have made. 
The fact is, that we are a light-hearted, steel- 
nerved nation ; that we enjoy the humour and 
bravery of any one who worthily represents us ; 
and that if one man fails in the performance 
of an expected duty, there is sure to be another 
at hand who will triumphantly show how he 
ought to have set about it. 

Probably, not a few of these satires and 
songs are from hands which show the way 
where others should have led. Taken as a 
whole they are valuable beyond their own 
especial signification, for the insight which they 
afford into the morals and manners as well as 
the politics and designs of the people of those 
days. That many of the pieces have been 
before in print does not at all injuriously affect 
their value. They have been so scattered that 


the collection is, in every respect, a new and | 


an acceptable work. The name of the editor is 
a guarantee that the necessary labour required 
for such a work has been conscientiously and 
profitably expended. 

From whatever hands these various poems 
originally came, we congratulate the public 
on possessing them in their present collected 
form. Not only is there great variety in 


them, but they are not exclusively satirical; | 
sketches of character which stand out like | 


photographic portraits, alternating with fair 


measure of panegyric on some favourite of the | 


author. Among those thus eulogized is a prince 
who has been exceedingly well abused by his 
enemies, and who was so unfortunate as to 
have no friend at leisure to say a good word 
for him,—we allude to the Duke of Gloucester, 
subsequently Richard the Third. Whatever 
his crimes may have been, these, at least, did 
not commence when he was young, and the 
youthful Lord of the Manor of Notting Hill 
certainly did not stab the other princely boy 
“on the field near Tewkesbury.” Of Richard 
we have this notice in a long poem on the 
‘ Recovery of the throne by Edward the Fourth’: 
The Duke of Gloucester, that nobill prynce, 
Yonge of age and victorius in batayle, 
To the honour of Ectour that he might comens, 
Grace him followeth, fortune, and good spede. 
I suppose he’s the same that clerkes of rede. 

Fortune hath hym chosyn, and forthe wyth hym will goo, 

Her husbonde to be, the wille of God is soo. 

This is the pleasantest picture of Gloucester 
that ever was limned by flattering artist ; and 
in pictures of one quality or another these 
volumes abound. 
the Earl of Salisbury, at the Heron’s Vow, 
making love to the daughter of the Earl of 
Derby, a monocular lover then, he having been 
thus maimed in the Scottish wars. With 
incidents of court life, where the gentlest of 
queens was not over refined, we have dashing 
sketches of individuals in battle. 
of Scotland and the Scots generally receive but 
small measure of courtesy at the hands of the 
minstrels, and the inefficiency of Papal protec- 
tion is illustrated by the victory of the Earl of 
Derby over the French in spite of the favour 
shown to them by their countryman, Pope 


A striking one is that of 


King David | 


| Clement. Of the private life of the great 
| King Edward we have traits which are not to 
his credit as the husband of so good a wife as 
,he possessed, and passages of royal gallantry 
| contrast with those illustrative of the pestilence 
| of 1361, which invaded court and castle, and 
carried off the Duke of Lancaster and many 
| other men of noble birth. Next to death or 
ruin by pestilence are enumerated the disasters 
| brought on the people by that universally 
| detested complaint—the “tax,” and then it 
| would be difficult to say which strikes hardest, 
the Lollards, who denounce the friars, or the 
|partisans of the latter, who rain down con- 
 tumely upon the Lollards. Our rhyming 
controversial forefathers evidently did not con- 
fine themselves to parliamentary language, and 
strong and unsavoury epithets were not rejected. 
The abuse of dress by the ultra-fashionable 
jis as fertile a subject to the satirists and 
|novelists as hoops were to our grandfathers 
jand crinoline is to their grandsons; and if 
|accidents happened to court ladies riding pro- 
| cessionally in chariots, by the upsetting of the 
vehicle in which they rode, there was more 
/enjoyment than compassion on the part of the 
| Spectators. Here isan example when Richard 
|the Second with his: queen “ progreditur cum 
| tota cohorte versus Chepe ” :— 
Nam sequuntur cum currus duo cum dominabus, 
Rexerat hos Phaeton, unus enim cecidit. 
Feemina foeminea sua dum sic fcemina nudat, 
Vix poterat risum plebs retinere suum. 
|The vix, however, indicates some refinement, 
|or self-control, on the part of the plebs; and 
the sight of the court-maidens’ ankles was 
| followed by no scandal. But if the ladies were 
| spared, it was otherwise with the friars. On 
| these, the satirical poets had no mercy. The 
following is only one of many satirical pictures 
of their way of life :— 
} They dele with purses, pins, and knives, 
| With girdles, gloves,—for wenches and wives. 
But ever bacward the husband thrives 
There they are haunted tille. 
For when the gude man is fro hame, 
And the frere comes to oure dame, 
He spares neither for sin nor shame, 
That he ne does his wille. 

These friars, it will be observed, were pedlars 
and packmen as well as missionaries, and in 
the former capacity, as it would appear, fooling 
the silly women with all the audacity, if not the 
| wit, of Mr. Slick himself. The pictures drawn 
|of this class are among the very best in the 
|book. They are not ill-naturedly limned, but 
\the satire never fails to represent a rosy, well- 
| knit, good-humoured, evil-designing, merry 
| rogue who is to be avoided by all honest men, 
jand never to be allowed to shrive, “ nauther 

loude nor stille,” either wives or daughters. 

We have already alluded to the rather sunny 
|portrait of the Duke of Gloucester, and we 
|may add that not only do these volumes rein- 
|state suffering individuals in reputation long 
|forfeited, but in some cases we find old and 
| popular traditions utterly overthrown. It will 
| be remembered that Voltaire was the first who 
expressed disbelief in the ancient but accepted 
|romance which told of the burgesses of Calais, 
condemned to death by Edward’s wrath, and 
saved from doom by Edward’s queen. The 
istory stands painted among other legends in 
jour new Houses of Parliament. The real and 
truthful tale is told among Lawrence Minot’s 
songs of King Edward’s wars, wherein the poet 
sings :— 
| How Edward, as the Romance says, 

Held his siege before Calais. 

|There is not a word introduced respecting 
|the burgesses that were to be surrendered and 
|hanged, and the mediation of the gentle 
|Queen. The knights, sword in hand, but in 
|sorrow, and the burgesses, with “rapes about 
|their swire,” in token of abject humility, 





approach Edward unasked, and  surrendey 
themselves, because 
Sir Philip, our syre, 
And his son, Sir John of France, 
Have left us lying in the mire, 
And brought us to this doleful dance. 
—The King receives his half-famished foe, and 
from their magistrates the keys of the town; 
— All on this wise was Calais won ; 
God save them that it so gat won! 

More than one subsequent ballad shows 
how ill the English occupation of the town 
was brooked by the French, and how earnestly 
our people were warned not to let it go, like 
Rouen and Harfleur. 

Mr. Wright remarks of this interesting col- 
lection, how few are the pieces that are com- 
posed in Norman-French. That tongue was 
being talked down, and talked out, by the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Latin poems point to learned 
readers, but the English songs prove a popular 
taste and teaching; nor do we at all regret the 
paucity of Norman-French ballads ; they are 
very “hard reading,” and the slightly initiated 
will find it as difficult to follow their meaning, 
without extraneous aid, as native Jersey con- 
gregations do to pursue the meaning or forget 
the accent of those ambitious English clergy- 
men who are bold enough to try to preach to 
them in French. Such a congregation, with 
its painful decorum, its perplexedness, and the 
amusing self-possession of the well-designing 
but inefficient preacher, is a subject of which 
an artist might make much before the next 
Exhibition. 

Finally, we congratulate Mr. Wright on a 
work of which we hope this may only be a 
part, and not a whole. In such books we do 
not so much read history as live among the 
people whose thoughts, words, deeds, sufferings, 
and glories, furnish the materials out of which 
history itself is built up. 





The Annals of Kendal: being a Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Kendal and the Neigh- 
bourhood: with Biographical Sketches of many 
Eminent Personages connected with the Town, 
By Cornelius Nicholson. (Kendal, Wilson; 
London, Whittaker & Co.) 

Wits the aborigines, the Romans, or the 
Saxons, who once had abiding-places more or 
less agreeable in and about the old valley of 
the Ken, we will not trouble ourselves or our 
readers. We are more inclined to notice Mr. 
Nicholson’s List of Subscribers, inasmuch as 
it contains matter singularly worthy of notice. 
Out of about three hundred individuals, chiefly 
of the vicinity, who are registered on the sub- 
scription, nearly one hundred are tradesmen, 
keeping their shops in the good and pleasant 
old town; among them are chemists and 
drapers and saddlers ; a dozen, perhaps, of inn 
and tavern keepers ; a good sprinkling of paint- 
ers, ironmongers, and hatters, grocers, printers 
and booksellers, auctioneers and tobacconists, 
maltsters, dyers, bakers, and brush-manufac- 
turers, fishhook-makers, and cabinet-makers and 
joiners, coach-builders, and comb-manufacturers, 
whitesmiths, plasterers, tailors in abundance, 
shoemakers, and a couple of marine-store deal- 
ers! The character of the old inhabitants of 
the place, their history, and the whole local 
story, are, evidently, matters of interest to these 
worthy persons, of whose taste we are inclined 
to entertain a favourable opinion. 

In arranging the names and qualifications, 
Mr. Nicholson seems to have been somewhat 
puzzled. He claps “Esq.” to a stockbroker 
and a coal-agent, but designates a dentist as 
“ Mr.,” placing the latter in the social scale not 
higher than the dealer in marine-stores, or the 
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Boniface of any one of the many taverns whose 
owners have subscribed to ‘The Annals of 
Kendal.’ : : 

Opening the pages in which these ‘ Annals’ 
gre recorded, we are reminded of the old 
inquiry as to where all the bad people were 
puried, seeing that only the good are noticed 
on tombstones. In Kendal sleep the superla- 
tively good. Never have we read such eulogy 
as that contained in the copies of epitaphs from 
the old church;—fancy a provincial medical 

ractitioner being described as “a happiness to 
fis country”! As for the ladies, they lacked 
nothing but wings to make them angels. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
town and the valley have produced some very 
notable personages. We do not think so much 
of Queen Katherine Parr, or her brother Wil- 
liam, Marquis of Northampton, as Mr. Nichol- 
gon appears to do. The town and valley beat 
the castle, any day, in celebrities. Among 
these honest townsmen are to be reckoned Bar- 
naby Potter, King Charles’s Bishop of Carlisle, 
“notwithstanding there were other suitors for 
it, and he never sought it.” Brathwaite, the 
author of ‘Barnaby’s Journal, Ephraim Cham- 
bers, the farmer’s son, and the father of Ency- 
clopedists ; Wilson, the Kendal shoemaker, 
who was the first who systematically arranged 
in the English language the indigenous plants 
of Great Britain. Wilson had a brilliant com- 
peer in Hudson, the innkeeper’s son, and author 
of the Flora Anglica. Then Shaw, whose sire 
was a “shearman-dyer,” became a D.D., and a 
traveller and author of repute ; Dr. Askew, born 
in the market-place, enjoyed an European repu- 
tation as the greatest collector of Greek manu- 
scripts in England. Kendal is proud, too, of 
John Gough, the blind philosopher, and, like 
Dr. Shaw, the son of a shearman-dyer. Better 
known, perhaps, to some of us, is the name of 
“Jocky Bell,” that famous Chancery barrister, 
who wrote three hands, all illegible to himself 
or others, and who started from the grocery- 
counter of his father in Kendal with a blessing, 
and retired from the practice of the law with 
200,000/.,—a very handsome sum, as Lord Ers- 
kine remarked of another wealthy lawyer, to 
begin the next world with. These are but a 
few of the “illustrations” of Kendal, and we 
will only add to them the name of the Rev. 
John Hudson, who went from between the 
handles of his father’s plough to become a Senior 
Wrangler, made a Greek scholar of Bishop 
Bloomfield, and, as Vicar of Kendal, fell under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of his old pupil, 
when the latter was Bishop of Chester. 

By the side of these names, those of person- 
ages of higher station appear but small; and 
yet there is much that is interesting connected 
with the latter. The story, for instance, of the 
Taillebois is complete. The first of them came 
over with the Conqueror, and marrying the 
sister and heiress of the great Saxon Earls 
Edwin and Morear, took his Lucy’s inheritance 
in Lancashire and Westmoreland, and founded 
the great line whence sprang the Barons of 
Kendal and of Lancaster. The male line of 
this branch of the House of Anjou did not long 
exist, but the last descendant of the Taillebois 
died only a few months ago. Mr. Nicholson, 

uoting ‘Ups and Downs in the House of 

cers,’ states that this relic of a great race was 

agirl of eighteen, named Emily Tailbois, who 
a pauper in Shrewsbury workhouse. 

But let us pass from persons to things. Who 
not heard, rt the poets at least, of 
dal green? Mr, Nicholson shall tell us 

how that famous colour was produced :— 

“The Kendal cottons which were for home con- 
sumption, were mostly white, made in pieces 20 
yards long. Some of them were spotted by the 





hand with red, blue or green, and were hence 
called ‘ermines,’ or ‘spotted cottons.’ Of this 
kind, probably, was the dress of the Kendal bow- 
men, at the battle of Flodden Field, mentioned at 
p- 26. The spots might easily, by poetic fancy, 
be magnified into ‘crosses red.’ Or, the ‘ spots’ 
might be designed as the (rude) armorial bearings 
of the several Barons, for the sake of distinguish- 
ing their respective retainers. There were other 
cloths of a somewhat finer description, dyed mostly 
blue with a mixture of green, or altogether green. 
Of this colour was the clothing of Falstaff’s ‘ mis- 
begotten knaves,’ and ‘ Ragged Robins,’ in Strutt’s 
romance of ‘ Queenhoo-hall.’ And as the Kendal 
green was perhaps the first colour of celebrity in 
the manufactures of this kingdom, it may not be 
amiss to give a few particulars of the process by 
which it was obtained. A plant which is known 
to have abounded in the neighbourhood of Kendal 
many years ago, though it be now nearly uprooted, 
called by Linnus Genista tinctoria, and commonly 
called ‘ Dyers’ Broom,’ was brought in large quan- 
tities to Kendal, from the neighbouring commons 
and marshes, and sold to the dyers. This plant, 
after being dried, was boiled for the colouring 
matter it contained, which was a beautiful yellow. 
The cloth was first boiled in alum water, for the 
mordant, and then immersed in the yellow dye. 
It was then dried, and submerged in a blue liquor 
extracted from woad, which, combining with the 
yellow, produced the solid green so much celebrated. 
About the year 1770, the plant above alluded to fell 
into disuse, being superseded by the Saxon green, 
—considered to be a brighter colour, and obtained 
with less labour. The art of dyeing was introduced 
into this country about a.p. 1550. From the 
establishment of manufactures to this period, all 
goods made in England were sent into Holland to 
be dyed, and brought back again for the consump- 
tion of this kingdom. One William Cholmley, 
having mastered the secret of the Flemish dyers, 
offered his discovery, through the English govern- 
ment (temp. Edwd. VI.)as a free gift tohis country- 
men; and urging the Council to take advantage of 
his proposal, he added a remarkable prophecy, that 
if England would develope its manufactures, and 
rely upon itself for the completion of them, the 
trade of Antwerp would droop, and London become 
the mart of Europe! The dye-woods manufactured 
in this town have been, and are, at the present 
day, highly approved in the great manufacturing 


districts. 

We close Mr. Nicholson’s volume with the 
simple record, that it is worthy of taking a 
place among the best of our provincial histories 
—histories that are often so little known, and 
that are so well worth knowing! 





THE AMERICAN QUESTION, 


A Journey in the Back Country. By F. L. 
Olmsted. (Low & Co.) 


In the Valley of the Lower, and in a portion 
of Northern Mississippi, in the interior Cotton 
Districts, and in various sweeps of country con- 
nected with those localities, Mr. Olmsted has 
recently travelled, and has produced from his 
notes a readable book,—excepting some details 
of social Negro life, which, however they 
may interest. Malthusians or their opponents, 
are certainly not calculated for every reader ina 
modest household. Ourenlightened traveller goes 
largely into the history and conditions, nature, 
uses and abuses, of slavery in its personal and 
property aspect, its character and its manners, 
—with the influence and counter-influence 
which the latter produces among the white 
population by whom the “niggers” are pos- 
sessed. 

Taken altogether, this is the ablest and the 
most useful and interesting of those books of 
travel which the author yet published. 
The scenes of Negro life are quite as humorous 
as.those the author has already depicted, 
without the e ted and farcical tone 
which marred, now and then, some of his 





most graphically described incidents. He has 
gone into an examination of the great slave 
question like a passionless and a discriminating 
judge. The evidence he extorts from slaves, 
overseers and owners, he sifts with a rare 
impartiality; and adding thereto his own 
experiences, he arrives at a conclusion which 
all parties should respect, though neither party 
will accept it as a solution. The “peculiar 
institution ” is not to be swept away in a day, 
but that an end must come is manifest to all 
men; that end will be all the safer for society, 
and perhaps the more remote, if the slave be 
considered a little less as property, and a little 
more as a person. He will . the more con- 
tented to remain where he is if he be not 
kept as he is. Give him an interest in and 
a reward for his labour, let justice administer 
those penalties which are now awarded by 
caprice, let him have human sympathy and 
encouragement as a_ slave, while he is 
being imperceptibly but surely educated for 
liberty, and the bond now existing may be 
maintained, with certain differences, till, the 
hour arrives when it may be broken with 
mutual advantage. Something like this we take 
to be the view of the case adopted by Mr. 
Olmsted. The bigots on either side will, 
probably, only the one curse, and the other 
sneer at him. Meanwhile, the fetters of the 
slave may be made to drop from him by other 
hands. His value has been increased and 
abolition rendered less probable as well as 
possible by the continually rising demand for, 
and the increasing value of, the cotton crop. 
If we ever realize, what ought long since to have 
been accomplished, our own dreams and small 
beginnings towards the raising of cotton-crops 
on land belonging to our own Empire, the knell 
of American ‘slavery will have struck. If, ere 
that, the swelling populations of the South have 
not destroyed the white, the latter will hold 
very different sentiments of the “ institution ” 
from those which now possess and sometimes 
agitate his breast. 

Though the staple of this volume is Cotton, 
and its chief subject Slavery, both of these are 
so copiously illustrated by incidents rather 
than arguments, that the volume is an encyclo- 

ia of scenes and anecdotes of life and livers 
in the Back Country; and, as we have indicated 
the serious questions of which it fully and 
gravely treats, we will turn to its lighter pages 
for samples of its humour and raciness. 

Here is a bit of fashion from Natchez :— 


“Next came—and it was a swelteringly hot 
afternoon—an open carriage with two ladies taking 
an airing. Mr. S. had said the swell-heads ‘had 
got to think that their old maumy niggers were 
not good enough for their young ones ;’ and here 
on the front seat of the carriage, was a white and 
veritable French bonne, holding a richly-belaced 
baby. The ladies sat back, good-looking women 
enough, and prettily dressed, but marble-like in 
propriety, looking stealthily from the corners of 
their eyes without turning their heads. But the 
dignity of the turn-out chiefly reposed in the coach- 
man, an obese old black man, who should have 
been a manufacturer of iced root-beer in a cool 
cellar, but who had by some means been set high 
up in the sun’s face on the bed-like cushion of the 
box, to display a great livery top-coat, with the 
wonted capes and velvet, buttoned brightly and 
tightly to the chin, of course, and crowned by the 
proper narrow-brimmed hat, with broad band and 
buckle; his elbows squared, the reins and whip 
in his hands, the sweat in globules all over his 
ruefully-decorous face, and his eyes fast closed 
in sleep.” 

From the drive near Natchez let us fe (or 
rather, much rather, let us not go) and look 
on with Mr. Olmsted at Memphiz. The bill 
of fare includes “Jole and Greens,” “ Giblets 
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volivon,” “Cold (and Hot) Slaugh,” and other | by it (as those of the yeomanry proper were not), 


dainties in as mysterious English and French :— | 


and it was precisely in the qualities of cool, delib- 


“‘ Here, at the ‘Commercial Hotel,’ Iam favoured | erate, and determined application of means to ends, 
with an unusually good-natured room-mate. He | and of steadiness under fire, that they were found 


is smoking on the bed—our bed—now, and wants 
to know what my business is here, and whether 
I carry a pistol about with me; also whether I 
believe that it isn’t lucky to play cards on Sundays ; 
which I do most strenuously, especially as this is a 
rainy Sunday, and his second cigar is nearly smoked 
out. This is a first-class hotel, and has, of course, 
printed bills of fare, which, in a dearth of other 
literature, are not to be dropped at the first glance. 
(A copy of to-day’s, is presented on the opposite 
page.) Being in a distant quarter of the establish- 
ment when a crash of the gong announced dinner, 
I did not get to the table as early as some others. 
The meal was served in a large, dreary room, exactly 
like a hospital ward ; and it is a striking illustra- 
tion of the celerity with which everything is accom- 
plished in our young country, that beginning with 
soup, and going on by the fish to the roasts, the 
first five dishes I inquired for, when at last I suc- 
ceeded in arresting one of the negro boys, were ‘ all 
gone,’ and as the waiter had to go to the head of 
the dining-room, or to the kitchen, to ascertain 
this fact upon each demand, the majority of the 
company had left the table before I was served at 
all. At length I said I would take anything that 
was still to be had, and thereupon was provided 
immediately with some grimy bacon and greasy 
cabbage. This I commenced eating, but I no 
sooner paused for a moment, than it was suddenly 
and surreptitiously removed, and its place supplied, 
without the expression of any desire on my part, 
with some other Memphitic chef-d’auvre.” 

Such is one aspect of the “freedom” fairly 
won by our cousins; and this comment 
reminds us of a passage which is very apt to 
our times, seeing that it treats of a people 
invaded, and of the peculiar quality of those by 
whom the invasion was successfully repelled :— 

‘*How was it at our own Revolution? The 
eharacteristics of the North and South then differed 
only from the present in degree, as clearly appears 
on reading Jefferson’s Notes on the Virginians. 
There was probably more plodding industry and 
less chivalrous adventure and martial ambition in 
Connecticut than in any other colony. Yet when, 
at length, success was earned, Washington looking 
back with pain upon what it had cost, said: ‘Ifall 
had done their duty as well as the little State of 
Connecticut, the war would have ended long ago.’ 
The people of South Carolina were probably the 
most warlike of all, as, for the present, we use that 
term. But Governor Rutledge could not even get 
the militia to muster in defense of their own houses. 
Marion did bravely with a small body of skirmishers, 
but confessed and bewailed the fact, that the people 
in general had not the spirit to defend themselves, 
and that the State was lost through their own 
stupidity and factiousness, which he attributed 
directly to the general enslavement of the working 
classes, and the ignorance, idleness, and selfishness 
of the free. It was much the same throughout 
the slaveholding and chivalricdistricts ; betterin the 
free hill country. General Greene wrote, when in 
command of the Southern army, and stationed in 
the Carolinas, ‘ The back-country people are brave 
and daring, but the people on the sea-coast are 
sickly, and but indifferent militia.’ 
dence of this country is due chiefly to the good 
fighting qualities of what had been its most quiet, 
peaceable, hard-working, and plodding citizens 
before the war. Since the Revolution, the real 


military strength of the North has never been fora | 


moment engaged. It is its yeomanry—men who 
have been accustomed to labour with their own 
hands, who have no impatient personal ambition, 
and who will not leave their farms, and their shops, 
and their families until the demand is urgent—that 
a hard pressed nation always finally depends upon. 
And there is nowhere else in the world so nume- 
rous, or so generally intelligent, or so every way 
‘capable, a yeomanry as that of our Northern States. 
It was by seamen out of this class that our navy 
was chiefly manned during the second English war, 
their ordinary occupations having been interrupted 


The indepen- 


to excel even the British sailor, whose ardour and 


| neglect to make the most of his advantages repeat- 


edly occasioned his defeat when engaged with 
them.” 

The above passage is well written and full of 
valuable truth. But, while speaking of a well- 
written passage, we must protest against Mr. 
Olmsted’s vitiated orthography. Why will he 
spell a “plough,” plow? Why does he write of 

| a theater, and shake hands with a traveler? We 
do not, without question, accept even his jewelry, 

| —so much of which was worn by the young 

| ladies who had been brought up at an Institute, 
and learned everything in creation, from the 
first rudiments to wax-work and ‘Watts on the 
Mind.’ These young ladies might be expected 
to spell after this fashion, which might also be 
looked for in the lively young gentleman spoken 
of thus in the Lynchburg Virginian :— 

‘We are informed that a negro man, the pro- 
perty of Mr. William Mays of this city, was killed 

| last Thursday by a youth, the son of Mr. William 
Payne, of Campbell county. The following are the 
circumstances, as we have received them. Two 
sons of Mr. Payne were shooting pigeons on the 
| plantation of Mr. Mays, about twenty miles from 
this place, and went to the tobacco-house, where 
the overseer and hands were housing tobacco; one 
| of the boys had a string of pigeons and the other 
had none. On reaching the house, the negro who 
was killed asked the boy who had no pigeons, 
‘where his were.’ He replied that he had killed 
none, but could kill him (the negro), and raised his 
gun and fired. The load took effect in the head, 
and caused death in a few hours. The negro was 
a valuable one. Mr. Mays had refused $1,200 
Sor him.” 

Of youthful life, generally, in this part of the 
States Mr. Olmsted sets down truths that are 
startling. It is fortunate that so many of these 
precocious lads kill themselves early by hideous 

| excesses from which they will not, otherwise, be 
turned away. But for this, the prospect of the 
future would be something too horrible to cal- 
culate. Let us get away from the thought of 
it to fresh air and divine nature. 

In the rare power of describing scenery Mr. 
Olmsted exhibits both grace and facility. In 
his words we occasionally behold scenes that 
remind us of the magic of Mr. Cropsey'’s 
canvases. Sometimes his own magic turns 
upon us with a peculiar charm; and when we 
are longing to be with him in the way under 
the foliage-covered road, he “brings us up” with 
the remark, that these scenes reproduce to him 
“the sentiment of the most charming Hereford- 
shire lanes.” And, again, when we seem to be 
breathing new life with him in the fresh air and 
fragrant woods of the Back Country, he turns 
round upon us with a smile, and asks if it is 

| not, for all the world, like dear old England? 
| But all is not merry here in the green, green 
| wood :— 
“The general admiration of Jude brought up 
| the topic of negro dogs again, and the clergyman 
told a story of a man who hunted niggers near 
| where he lived. He was out once with another 
man, when, after a long search, they found the 
dogs barking up a big cottonwood tree. They 
| examined the tree closely without finding any 
| negro, and concluded that the dogs must have 
| been foiled, and they were about to go away, when 
| Mr. , from some distance off, thought he saw 
| a negro’s leg very high up in the tree, where the 
| leaves and moss were thick enough to hide a man 
| lying on the top of a limb with his feet against the 
trunk. He called out, as if he really saw a man, 
telling him to come down, but nothing stirred. 
He sent for an ax, and called out again, saying he 
would cut the tree to the ground if he did n’t come 
down, There was no reply. He then cut half 





through the tree on one side, and was beginni 
on the other, when the negro halloed out that if he 
would stop he would come down. He sto 
cutting, and the negro descended to the lowest 
limb, which was still far from the ground, and 
asked the hunter to take away his dogs, and 
promise they should n’t tear him. But the hunter 
swore he’d make no conditions with him after 
having been made to cut the tree almost down, 
The negro said no more, but retained his position 
until the tree was nearly cut in two. When it 
began to totter, he slid down the trunk, the dogs 
springing upon him as soon as he was within their 
reach. He fought them hard, and got hold of one 
by the ear; that made them fiercer, and they tore 
him till the hunter was afraid they'd kill him, and 
stopped them. I asked if dogs were often allowed 
to tear the negroes when they caught them}? 
‘When the hunters come up they always call them 
off, unless the nigger fights. If the nigger fights 
em that makes em mad, and they let ’em tear him 
good,’ said the clergyman.” 

After all, the whole battle of freedom has 
not been fought out in this interesting country, 
That it may ultimately be solved to the advan- 
tage of master and. slave is the hope of every 
man in this other country, to whose readers, 
through his English publisher, Mr. Olmsted 
has presented himself. His coming was wel- 
comed; and may we soon meet again with so 
honoured an acquaintance! 


Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, 
Major-General U.S.A., and Governor of the 
State of Mississippi. By J. F. H. Claiborne. 
2 vols. (New York, Harper & Brothers.) 


Tue claim this work has on public attention 
exists neither in the historical importance of 
General Quitman nor in the charms with 
which biography invests his career. Indeed, 
the General, although he was a gallant soldier 
and a successful politician, was not a suff- 
ciently distinguished personage for the world 
outside the political cliques of the United States 
to care about him now that he is in his grave, 
American readers will turn to Mr. Claiborne’s 
volumes and peruse them with interest, al- 
though more than two-thirds of their substance 
consists of prolix and very commonplace letters, 
which the biographer never attempts to con- 
dense, and only occasionally condescends to 
illustrate. In respect of new information, a 
more barren memoir was never produced—two 
pages instead of two volumes being space 
enough to contain the scanty data relating to 
the chequered course of the man who in the 
arts of peace and war displayed no a 
faculties, and who, ere he expired, on the 17 
of July 1858, at the age of fifty-nine years, could 
say that, like Jackson and many other famous 
citizens of the United States, he had been 
successively an usher in a school, a barrister, 
a judge, a soldier and a statesman, and in each 
of these diverse capacities had zealously and 
completely done his duty. 

It is not with the hero of the Mexican 
war, but with the sentiments of his biogra 
pher on slavery and federal unity that we 
care now to concern ourselves. Mr. Clai- 
borne is a Southern man, surveying domestic 
politics from a Southern point of view, and 
discussing them with Southern ardour; and 
throughout his two volumes he avails himself 
of every opportunity to quit General Quitman 
and advocate the cause of his party in the great 
contest which, slowly developing during long 
years in magnitude and intensity, threatens to 
work even greater evils than the partition of a 
glorious republic. Of course we by no means 
approve of all that Mr. Claiborne advances m 
behalf of his friends; for he is a partizan, speak- 
ing with the extravagance of an angry disputant 
about matters which should be discussed with 
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coolness and moderation, or not discussed at 
all. From time to time, in taking notice of 
the literature it has produced, we have drawn 
attention to the conflict of the Abolitionist 
and Pro-Slavery parties in the United States ; 
and certainly in criticizing the actions of the 
two contending sides, we have not failed in 
generosity to that which labours under the 
disadvantages of unpopularity. Upon prin- 
ciple uniformly condemning slavery, as an insti- 
tution which at the utmost can be adapted only 
to multitudes in a transitionary state between 
barbarism and civilization, we have exclaimed 
against the folly and injustice of those em- 
bittered zealots who use “slaveholder” and 
“oppressor” as synonymous terms, and are never 
so happy as when they are heaping obloquy on 
the Southern States of America. Learning from 
history that slavery cannot, without grave dis- 
aster, be abruptly swept from the organization 
of alarge community, we have opposed agitators 
who, instead of ameliorating a class, would 
uproot a constitution. Remembering, too, that 
the abolition of compulsory labour in our own 
plantations is so recent an affair that many of 
the most humane and intelligent English gen- 
tlemen of the last generation not only owned 
slaves, but maintained that servitude was the 
most suitable condition for the Negro workman, 
we have declined to brand as ruffians men who, 
taken at the worst, are only a few years behind 
ourselves in effecting a radical reform of domes- 
tic economy. American statesmen have never 
had cause to remind us that the embarrassing 
question of slavery has come to them from a 
traffic carried on by British monopolists, and 
encouraged by so benevolent a person as 
William the Fourth. But Mr. Claiborne is not 
content with this measure of liberality. Instead 
of favouring schemes of gradual emancipation, 
he maintains that slavery is an institution of 
unmingled beneficence,—that it is good for 
America, but better for Africa,—profitable to 
the planter’s purse, but to the negro a spiritual 
as well as a temporal gain. For the cotton 
growers to rest content with their present stock 
of human chattels would be for them to turn a 
deaf ear to barbaric tribes crying aloud for 
Christianity and civilization. Wilberforce was 
wrong in painting the slaver as freighted with 
the victims of unholy greed. He should rather 
have regarded the objects of his compassion as 
favoured members of a luckless race, effecting 
—possibly, by a somewhat rough and unalluring 
——o ascent in the scale of existence. 

umanity demands that the slave trade should 
be re-opened. Of course, measures must be 
taken to prevent the over-crowding of vessels, 
and to secure the bodily well-being of the 
coloured emigrants ; but no longer may Christian 
America neglect her duty to the wretched popu- 
lations of Africa. Before ridiculing this extra- 
vagance, our readers would do well to reflect 
from whom its turn and tone are borrowed. 
Slave-owners have been so long preached at 
and howled upon by Bible-quoting dema- 
gogues that they have caught the knack of 
sage from their sanctimonious assailants. 
Nor can we blame them for it. For years 
they tried a far different style of address, ad- 
mitting that slavery was an anomaly in a free 
country, professing their anxiety to devise some 
unexceptionable means for its removal, but ask- 
ing for time to solve the problem how voluntary 
could be substituted for involuntary labour. 
But when they found that this moderation, 
instead of conciliating, only roused their self- 
elected censors to stronger exhibitions of hos- 
tility; when, instead of being credited with 
honesty of intention, and the ordinary virtues 
of civilized life, they saw themselves pointed at 
as monsters of iniquity who habitually lashed 





their miserable bondsmen to death; when, 
moreover, they discovered that vast numbers 
of their opponents, far from being enlightened 
philanthropists, were invariably nothing better, 
were often something far worse, than mere self- 
seeking politicians bent on making their game 
out of a party cry,—it was only natural for 
them to assume another attitude. Becoming 
disputants, they answered texts with texts, 
and sermons with sermons. Even those 
who regarded them as the devil’s servants 
were compelled to admit that they quoted 
Scripture like very learned clerks. And now 
that the polemic war has lasted until there is a 
movement to lay aside words and have recourse 
to blows, we find the slave-owners have per- 
suaded themselves that they are the true expo- 
nents of Christian benevolence, and that the 
Abolitionists, under a detestable affectation of 
brotherly love, are the worst enemies of the 
human species. Not a few of our country- 
men will be incredulous that the Pro-Slavery 
advocates are sincere in these professions. A 
dispassionate observation, however, of all the 
phenomena of this fearful storm, so long nursed, 
so often deferred, leads us to the conclusion, 
that the violence of the one side, and the in- 
temperance of the other, are alike genuine and 
unassumed. With the caricatures of the North 
the English readers of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
are familiar. Here is Mr. Claiborne’s picture 
of Southern slavery :— 

‘“‘The condition of the Southern slave is not 
stationary, but progressive. As the master’s cir- 
cumstances improve, the position of his slaves is 
ameliorated. Every comfort he gathers about him 
is enjoyed, more or less, by his dependents. They 
rough it, as he does, in the outset of life; but when 
he builds a comfortable house for himself the im- 
provement of their quarters is certain to follow. 
As his stock increases, they get their share of milk 
and fresh meats, in addition to salted provisions. 
As his plantation expands, they are allowed more 
ground for the culture of esculents, from which, 
and their poultry, they derive no inconsiderable 
revenue; often more, for each family, than a hard- 
working New England yeoman realizes, by the 
labour of his household, at the end of the year. 
They enjoy, both at home and in the neighbouring 
meeting-houses, the preaching ofthe Gospel. Con- 
venient chapels are built on many plantations ex- 
pressly for them. They do no compulsory labour 
on the Sabbath, and usually have most of the holi- 
days kept by their owners, and participate in the 
festivities. They are clothed well, and often dress 
in the height of the ton. From the youngest mem- 
bers of the family they get the latest fashions. 
They dance polkas and mazurkas. They warble 
airs from the last opera. Their weddings are cele- 
brated with the usual ceremonies, and their funerals 
with religious solemnity, the owner of his family 
often casting the first shovel of earth, and shedding 
tears over the tomb of the faithful servant. They 
occupy confidential positions, keep the stores of the 
plantation, collect dues, and are often intrusted 
with large sums to transmit from place to place, 
and some of them are employed as overseers. By 
the will of the late Philip Hoggatt, of Adams 
County, Mississippi, one of his slaves, intrusted 
with the management of several plantations, receives 
$500 per annum. Many of them command a cre- 
dit at the neighbouring stores beyond the means 
of many Northern farmers, so well established is 
their reputation as punctual paymasters. They are 
attached to the whites ; they imitate their manners 
and mode of dress ; they are proud of an admixture 
of blood; their whole aim is to progress, and their 
strongest term of contempt, when a comrade incurs 
their displeasure, is to stigmatize him as a ‘d—d 
black nigger.” Compared with the original or re- 
cent importation of Africans, their progress has 
been wonderful. When first brought to this coun- 
try they lived in hovels, got their peck of corn 
without meat, went almost naked, worked early 
and late, and were often severely whipped and 
otherwise punished. The whip is now rarely applied 





—on many plantations never. Besides meat and 
meal in abundance, and milk and vegetables, they 
get a reasonable allowance of sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco, flour and molasses; they have gardens, 
orchards, poultry-yards, and piggeries; corn, melon, 
and potato patches ; they are never without money; 
their cabins are comfortable and neat, with an 
unlimited command of fuel; shoes, hats, blankets, 
mattresses, and winter and summer clothing are 
regularly apportioned to them; in sickness, the 
best nursing, the best medical advice, and nicely 
prepared diet; and the Sunday dinners of every 
thrifty family of slaves would be considered a sort 
of thanksgiving dinner in New England. In old 
age they are carefully sheltered and supported.” 

Of the slave trade and the history of public 
opinion with regard to Negro slavery in Ame- 
rica, Mr. Claiborne says :— 

“The interdiction of the slave-trade was made 
with the apparent consent of the Southern States. 
It was made when the British auspices under 
which it had been fostered were hateful to the peo- 
ple of the South, and when the grand but delusive 
optimism of the French Revolution still influenced 
the public mind. Virginia, particularly, was deeply 
infected with the universal emancipation doctrines 
of the day, and received with rapture the eloquent 
platitudes of Lord Mansfield on the subject of sla- 
very. The institution of slavery has since been 
more thoroughly studied. The normal condition 
of the negro, his slavery in Africa, his improve- 
ment, morally, and physically, when brought in 
contact with civilization, the effect of his labour on 
the commerce of the world, on society and public 
morals, and the sanction for his subjection found in 
the Holy Scriptures, have changed the opinions of 
mankind. In Virginia, where fifty years ago her 
statesmen, her Legislature, and her judiciary all 
favoured the policy of gradual emancipation, 
there is now a constitutional ordinance prohibiting 
the Legislature itself from setting free a slave, 
expelling from the commonwealth all set free by 
their owners, giving authority to the Legislature 
to forbid the power of emancipation in any case, 
giving like authority to reduce the free negro 
populat¥on into perpetual slavery, either by com- 
pulsion or by their own election, providing a mode 
for such reduction into slavery, and a further act 
inflicti:g fine and imprisonment in the penitentiary 
upon any one maintaining the doctrine that Vir- 
ginia masters have not the right of property in 
their slaves.” 

As is only natural in one who, as the de- 
fender of existing institutions, is fighting the 
battle of conservatism, Mr. Claiborne professes 
a horror for the revolutionary tendencies, the 
black republicanism, of the Abolitionists. This 
horror may be unreasonable; but candour must 
allow that it finds more countenance in facts 
than the alarms of conservatism usually enjoy. 
From first to last, the Abolitionists have fought 
recklessly, unscrupulously and mischievously. 
They have exasperated where they ought to 
have conceded; and to gain the ascendancy 
they have dared to connive at, and even to 
encourage, projects for provoking servile rebel- 
lion in the South. 


The Abolitionof Slavery—[L’ Abolition del Escla- 
vage, par Augustin Cochin], 2 vols. (Paris, 
Lecoftre.) 

“ Christianity,” says M. Cochin, “has put an 

end to slavery;” and with the dogma on his lips 

he proceeds to narrate the history of the most 
appalling servitude the world has ever wit- 
nessed, which had its origin in modern Christen- 
dom, has been fostered by Christian Powers, 
and has never since its commencement shown 
more or surer signs of permanency than it mani- 
fests at the present time. Bringing considerable 
learning and care to his task, the historian 
endeavours to arrive at the first creators of 
negro slavery, the odium of establishing which 
has been attributed, by writers of various 
schools, to priests and kings. Following Labat, 
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Montesquieu accredited Louis the Thirteenth 
with the infamy of constituting the black popu- 
lation of his colonies slaves, the monarch 
having for his justification the assurance of his 
ministers that the blacks would be much more 
readily converted to Christianity when dealt 
with as slaves than when encountered as free- 
men. One thing, however, is certain ;—the first 
legislative enactment relating to traffic in slaves 
that emanated from the French metropolis is 
dated November 11, 1673—thirty years subse- 

uent to the death of Louis the Thirteenth. 
Equally certain is it that the first missionaries 
to the West Indies, far from recommending 
slavery, either as a permanent arrangement or 
a temporary expedient, were pathetic in their 
expressions of commiseration for the wretches 
whom Du Tertre designates “ pawvres misér- 
ables.” In all probability negro slavery was 
never planted in Transatlantic soil by the hand 
of any recognized authority, but was in the 
outset nothing more than a contract between 
African labourers and European merchants, in 
which ignorance and helplessness left the for- 
mer at the mercy of the latter, who knew well 
how to make the most of their position. The 
first black slaves on American ground to which 
history can point were landed in Virginia in 
1620—the same year that witnessed the arrival 
of the Mayflower with its freight of pious 
zealots. Thus in the same year the American 
colonies became the cradle of independence and 
slavery. Little did the speculators in this early 
and modest venture—(the slaves numbered only 
nineteen)—imagine the rapid growth which 
awaited the system so inaugurated. Little 
could any English recipient of those nineteen 
blacks discern in his new acquisition the first 
fruits of a traffic, which, christened by its chief 
patrons, should be known in both hemispheres 
as “the trade,” and should become a lucrative 
monopoly secured by treaty to the mother- 
country. 

If England in the last century extra:ted 
greater gains from the iniquity than any « ther 
European power, she made some amends for 
her greed and cruelty in the present century by 
putting an end successively to “ the trade ” and 
“the institution” at an enormous sacrifice of 
wealth, and no small risk of social discomfiture. 
She was not, however, the first to attempt the 
reform. M. Cochin maintains that abolition of 
slavery was a French idea, and had its birth 
amongst the countless generous sentiments 
which flashed forth at the outburst of the French 
Revolution. We should be sorry to lower France 
in the estimation of any of her children, or to 
rob M. Cochin of any harmless source of patriotic 
congratulation; but we cannot concede that his 
country gave “le premier signal” for African 
liberation, or that England in freeing her slaves 
acted on the instructions of the National Con- 
vention, whose benevolent intentions were not 
carried into effect till more than half-a-century 
more had elapsed. Surely M. Cochin does not 
need to be reminded from what source the advo- 
cates of freedom in France at the close of the 
last century derived their chief inspiration and 
leading “ideas.” To none, save its miserable vic- 
tims themselves, had negro slavery been more 
obnoxious than the colonists, on whom it had 
been imposed by European governments. They 
had in vain made repeated attempts to termi- 
nate the traffic, but the same power that profited 
by the hateful commerce insisted on its contin- 
uance. The sentiments that actuated them in 
these endeavours burst out in greater force 
upon the Declaration of Independence, and 
throughout the struggle forfreedom gained every 
day fresh recipients. M. Cochin’s pages tell 
more than once how African slavery only just 
escaped indignant repudiation by the framers 








of that memorable compromise, the constitution 
of the United States. So earnest were the 
statesmen and moralists of America in their 
exclamations of hatred for slavery, that they 
roused the conscience of Europe. They, and 
not the patriots on the banks of the Seine, were 
the orators who fired the breasts of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce. The voice of the French Con- 
vention was only an echo of the cry that had 
traversed the waves of the Atlantic. 

In his survey of the results of emancipation 
to the colonies of England and France, 
Cochin displays an amount of candour that is 
rare in an enthusiastic abolitionist. Unlike 
the foolish advocates who injure none so much 
as those whom they would befriend, M. Cochin, 
far from denying the existence of depression 
and disorganization in our colonial interests, 
admits that they stare us in the face, and only 
endeavours to show that they have been ex- 
aggerated, and that they are no sufficient cause 
for repenting of having taken a course out of 
the highest considerations of principle. Some 
of the difficulty, he maintains, must be attributed 
to causes in action prior to the abolition of 
slavery, and some, he hopefully trusts, may be 
cleared away by the adoption of new regulations 
in the employment of labour, and the gradual 
improvement of the black population. He 
admits that the rates of labour are ruinously 
high, and that many of the liberated negroes 
have given themselves over to idleness and 
debauchery. But for these causes of dissatis- 
faction he finds ample compensation in the 
better religious instruction and the higher 
social rights which the negroes may profit by 
and enjoy—if they are so inclined. In two 
words, he sums up, wealth has suffered a little, 


| civilization has gained much: “ En deux mots, 


la richesse a peu souffert, la civilisation a beau- 


;coup gagné; voila le bilan de l’expérience 


anglaise.” This summary would be very com- 
forting, if it were true; but, unfortunately, 
wealth has lost more and civilization has gained 
less than M. Cochin supposes. 

In the same way M. Cochin endeavours to 
be impartial in his criticisms on the history 
and politics of the United States; but his 
strong bias in favour of abolition overcomes his 
intention to do justice between the North and 
the South. He allows that the Northern States 
liberated their slaves at a time and under cir- 
cumstances that scarcely permit us to call their 
sacrifice of interest _a display of virtue. He 
admits, too, in one part of his second volume, 
that difference of climate renders the question 
of negro liberation in the South an altogether 
different matter from negro liberation in the 
North. He even laments that the abolitionists 
of the North should in many cases have iden- 
tified themselves with the apostles of revolution 
and anarchy. Butwhen he comes to consider the 
South, he unsays all he has previously conceded ; 
and quotes as authorities, for facts as well as 
arguments, so unscrupulous and untruthful a 
party writer as Hinton Helper, and such works 
as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and C. G. Parson’s 
‘Inside View of Slavery’ John Brown is 
spoken of as though he had been a martyr, 
instead of a mischievous fanatic. In his sketch 
of the different crises in the abolition contest, 
M. Cochin displays knowledge and care, but 
he fails to perceive that underneath the question 
of slavery lies that of protection. To difference 
of institutions he sets down all those difficulties 
which are the manifest results of difference in 
commercial interests. The chief objection, how- 
ever, that can be urged against this portion of 
his lengthy treatise is, that, after making great 
promises to enter on the question, he avoids 
the point on which the whole subject of South- 
ern slavery rests. The historic and religious 





arguments in favour of slavery he refutes with 
needless elaboration ; but two pages of flippancy 
are deemed sufficient for the consideration of 
climate. The apologists of the Southern sys- 
tem of labour argue that the production of 
cotton demands a temperature which is destruc-. 
tive of the health of white men, but is not per- 
nicious to the negro, who, though a serviceable 
labourer under a firm discipline, requires more 
incentives to exertion than men of European 
extraction. It follows, therefore, that if we set 
aside the present system of labour in the 
Southern States, we must for a time make up 
our minds either to discontinue or at least 
greatly diminish our consumption of cotton, or 
else to expend a priceless fund of white life on 
its production. Such is one argument of the. 


apologists of negro slavery. It may be bad. 
But M. Cochin does not prove it so, when he 
maintains that if the climate of a locality is 
destructive to white men and not prejudicial to 
black men, it is manifestly a spot designed by 
Providence for the blacks, and is a region which 
white men ought to avoid as much as possible. 





Memoir of the Life and Writings of William 
Tennant, LL.D., Professor of Orrental Lan- 
guages tn the University of St. Andrew's. By 
Matthew Foster Conolly, Town Clerk of 
Anstruther. (Edinburgh, Grant; London, 
J. Blackwood. ) 

WE have only taken a tithing of the long titie- 

page of this little book; the worthy Town Clerk 

sets it forth like a legal document, specifying 
all it ought to contain. Prof. Tennant was the 
schoolfellow of Dr. Chalmers, and they were 
life friends, which was at once a great pleasure 
and a great honour. William Tennant was the 
son of a small farmer at Anstruther-Easter, in 

Fifeshire, where he was born, May 15, 1784. 

A weakness in his feet rendered him lame in 

early childhood, and he had ever afterwards. 

to go on crutches. This affliction settled the 
direction of his life, and, fortunately, his love 
of study and power of acquiring information, 
combined with mental endowments of a high 
quality, enabled him to make an honourable: 
career for himself in his vocation of school- 
master. He was sent for two years to St. 

Andrew’s College, but his father’s family was 

large and his means limited,— William Tennant 

was therefore reluctantly recalled home before 
he had completed his academical course. He 

did not cease from his studies, but pursued 

them with ardour under difficulties, and 

displayed qualities of character which, even 
more than his abilities, were the means of his 
after-suecess. He became a clerk to one of his 
brothers, a small corn-factor—a situation not 
in the least congenial to his tastes and inclina- 
tions. His brother’s affairs became involved, 
and William was very unjustly implicated in 
the unpleasant results; but he had an inde- 
structible cheerfulness of heart, which carried 
him through everything, and at the most dreary 
point of his fortunes, when there seemed no 
possible outlook but a continued struggle for 
existence in an obscure, dull country town, 
without means of access to books or society, 
he wrote a poem, which brought his name into 
notice. It was published, in a modest form, in 
his native town. Two years after its first 
appearance it became known to Lord Jeffrey, 

who reviewed it, with commendation, in a 

number of the Edinburgh Review. The poem 

was called ‘Anster Fair, and had in its day a 

great success. It was a whimsical, burlesque 

story of chivalry, somewhat in the manner of 

Pulci; the heroine was no other than Maggie 

Lauder, of questionable fame, but transformed, 

for the occasion, into a mythic heroine, endowed 

with all necessary virtues; the period is sup- 
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posed to be the reign of King James the Fifth, 
the “gaberlunzie man,” whose love of fun and 
gollicking adventures are the subject of num- 
perless traditions. This poem got the author 
many pleasant acquaintances and an opening 
into a sphere of society where he was at once 
more happily and more ig pee | placed, 
and able to pursue his studies. In 1812, he was 
appointed to be schoolmaster of Duniod, about 
five miles from the College of St. Andrew’s ; here 
he had access to the College library. The stud 

of Oriental languages was the special branc 

to which he applied himself, and he acquired a 
knowledge of Arabic, Syriac and Persian— 
a knowledge which in those days was really 
remarkable; but the cheerfulness, energy and 
perseverance which he displayed were more 
valuable than any of his acquirements, and 
were the real source of the respect in which he 
was held. In a few years, Tennant was offered 
the schoolmastership of Lasswade, near Edin- 
burgh. He was afterwards made teacher of 
classical and oriental languages in Dollar Aca- 
demy; and, finally, his worldly success reached 
its culminating point in 1834, when he was 
elected to the Professorship of Oriental Lan- 
guages at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. He 
became a Member of the Royal Society, and 
had the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on 
him by the Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
died highly respected and regretted in October, 
1848. Such is the outline of the biography of 
his townsman, which Mr. Conolly, the Town 
Clerk of Anstruther, has compiled. Ordinary 
readers would find a difficulty in picking out 
these simple facts from the bushel of extraneous 
matters in which they are lost. The thoroughly 
provincial tone and style of the work do great 
injustice to the excellent man who has the 
misfortune to be selected as the hero of the 
worst attempt at memoir-writing we have ever 
met with. It is thoroughly ill done: loaded 
with heavy criticisms and long quotations from 
forgotten poems, which offer no plea against the 
justice of their doom. The good Professor loved 
to write sacred dramas of the dreariest and 
flattest kind ; we only judge them by the speci- 
mens put forth by his admiring friend, Mr. 
Conolly. Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, which 
used to be the delight of ladies’ schools, are 
spirited and dangerously exciting plays in com- 
parison. Mr. Conolly entirely lacks the skill 
to make his Memoir either instructive or in- 
teresting. We give a specimen of his style:— 

“Dr. Tennant took boarders into his house 
(whilst at Dollar), and was most kind and attentive 
to his pupils, in which he was ably assisted by his 
intelligent sister, Miss Tennant ; and during vaca- 
tion he was treated by the parents of his pupils 
whom he visited with that respect and kindness 
which every careful father will pay to him whose 
lessons he expects his children to receive with atten- 
tion and advantage. During his residence at Lass- 
wade Dr. Tennant frequently visited his kind 
patron, Lord Woodhouselee” [and so forth for a 
list of friendly patrons]; ‘from all of whom he 
received flattering attention, and many important 
testimonies to the interest which they took in his 
success.” 

Although the name of Mr. Conolly is on the 
title-page, we cannot help believing that this 
little book must have been written by Miss 
Austen’s immortal “ Mr. Collins” in ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice, or by one on whom his mantle has 
descended in all its amplitude. 


Pictures of Old England—[ Bilder aus Alt- 
England, by Reinhold Pauli]. (Gotha, 
Perthes; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

Pictures of Old England. Translated by E. C. 
Otté. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Dr. Pauli, whose work on Alfred the Great has 

already been received as a valuable contribu- 








tion to Anglo-Saxon history, has published 
under the above title a collection of twelve 
papers illustrating the condition of England 
during the Middle Ages. The subjects are 
various, embracing, as they do, ecclesiastical 
and temporal matters, internal and foreign 
relations, short biographies, and episodes of 
literary history. The author is one of those 
Germans, fortunately common at the present 
day, who look with admiration on the great- 
ness and constitutional liberty of England, and 
are pleased to remind the different branches of 
the Teutonic race that they are naturally bro- 
thers. He brings with him the qualification of 
a diligent student and a pleasant writer; and 
it would be difficult to find a more agreeable 
and instructive miscellany than this gallery of 
“pictures.” 

An especially interesting and comprehensive 
paper is one that is devoted to the progress of 
Monasticism in this country, and the different 
aspects it assumed,—as the Benedictines, the 
Cistercians and the Franciscans became the 
leading representatives of the system. 

Monasticism began in Anglo-Saxon England 
with the Benedictines. Augustin, the mission- 
ary, and his forty followers all belonged to the 
Order of St. Benedict, and-as early as the 
seventh century abbeys and priories under the 
same rule sprang up in every part of England, 
several of them seats of theological and clas- 
sical learning, and all of them favourable to 
the progress of agriculture. Of this the old 
Celtic monks had been wholly regardless; but 
as far as we know anything about them, they 
abandoned themselves to an Oriental state of 
contemplation, leaving woods and fields in their 
native wildness. 

Of the manner in which the Benedictines 
made themselves generally useful, we have a 
creditable instance at Abingdon, near Oxford, 
where a monastery, founded by two pious bro- 
thers, towards the end of the seventh century, 
was shortly afterwards placed on a firm footing 
by the virtuous King Jni. This excellent 
monarch, whose admirable qualities are, we 
fear, not sufficiently remembered, made laws, 
by which all his subjects were ordered to con- 
vert at least half the soil into arable and pasture 
land; but the Benedictines, who found in their 
rules a prescription to much the same effect, 
were the first to reduce the theory to practice. 
They not only worked themselves, but they 
called in their lay neighbours to help them, and 
rewarded them with a share of the produce. 
Thus woods were cleared, marshes were drained, 
and Abingdon became rich. 

Having property to sell, the Benedictines 
began to offer facilities to purchasers, and a 
market was soon held in front of the abbey 
gate. Ornamental arts likewise flourished, and 
painting, music, sculpture, architecture, were 
all assiduously cultivated in the Anglo-Saxon 
convents. Nor were moral duties neglected. 
Rough-ridden serfs found in the monks their 
best defenders against tyrannical lords; hospi- 
tality was largely practised; the sick and the 
suffering were kindly tended; and for these 
worthy objects several sources of revenue were 
devised, which afterwards degenerated into as 
many forms of abuse. 

Under the strictly feudal government intro- 
duced by William the Conqueror, the convents 
were included in the general system, and en- 
joyed the privileges, while they submitted to 
the burdens, of lay landholders. The monks, 
while they maintained their old reputation for 
charity, became more worldly, and when the 
country had been brought to a state of tran- 
quillity by Henry the Second, their wealth was 
incalculably augmented. The value of tithes 
and other dues were in proportion with that of 





the land, and the practice of making large tes- 
tamentary bequests to religious houses actually 
grew into a fashion; the terror of the deathbed 
pan a most profitable instrument in the 

ds of the rapacious monks, until the govern- 
ment interfered with those Statutes of Mort- 
main, of which the present laws respecting 
charitable bequests are the known descendants. 

Abingdon was not behindhand in the general 
march of luxury; indeed, it is from the archives 
of this monastery, recently published in Lon- 
don, that Dr. Pauli obtains much evidence re- 
specting the monkish enjoyment of creature- 
comforts. The holy men were very particular 
in the choice of their chef-de-cwisine, who was 
required to be a person of a liberal and sober 
character,—a veritable father of the co 
tion. That he might be more free in the dis- 
charge of his important duties, he was allowed 
to attend less regularly at chapel than the rest 
of the brethren ; he gave the sign for grace at 
table, for sitting down, and drinking ; the per- 

uisites due from the neighbouring villages for 
the use of the refectory were at his disposal. 
On the principal fast-days he had a right to 
three especial dishes of fish, but he had the 
responsibility of distributing alms to the proper 
objects of charity. Another important officer 
was the cellarer, who was not however allowed 
to absent himself from chapel so often as the 
master of the kitchen. He was bound to see 
that there was abundance of good beer at dinner 
and supper, and to take care that the monks 
found their goblets well replenished, whenever 
they reposed from their onerous duties of pray- 
ing and singing. The charge of covering the 
table belonged to the refectorarius, who with 
all proper ceremony and with fitting observance 
of the distinction of rank, placed the abbot’s 
spoon, the friar’s cup, and the vessels of the 
other brethren. 

Those luxurious habits, together with divers 
flagrant immoralities, considerably lowered the 
Benedictines in the public estimation ; but 
monkery again assumed a severe form, through 
the exertions of St. Bernard, and the Cister- 
cians, who first made their appearance in the 
twelfth century, seemed to promise a return of 
the ancient ascetism. These paid particular 
attention to sheep, and it was chiefly in conse- 
quence of their pastoral disposition that wool 
became the staple commodity of England. In 
a short time they had so far degenerated that 
their morals were not a whit superior to those 
of the Benedictines, while they remained their 
inferiors in scholarship. The style of their 
chronicles is dry and inelegant, whereas the 
brethren of the older order had so completely 
identified themselves with literary proficiency, 
that for many ages the Abbey of St. Albans, 
one of their most important foundations, com- 
piled a sort of official history of the kingdom, 
and was intrusted with the care of state docu- 
ments. 

The Mendicant orders, which arose under the 
influence of that attempt of the Papacy to sub- 
jugate the Christian world which began with 
Innocent the Third, represented a theory totally 
different from that of their monastic predeces- 
sors. These had lived in secluded places, and 
chiefly concerned themselves with rural popu- 
lations ; whereas the Mendicants plunged into 
crowded cities, and devoted their attention to 
the sufferers of unwholesome streets and alleys. 
They were, in fact, the prototypes of what we 
now call “Home Missionaries,” and in their 
mode of operation were in some respects simi- 
lar to the lower dissenting preachers of the 
present day, who, however, will be by no means 
inclined to admit their relationship, when they 
hear that they particularly recommended the 
adoration of the Virgin. 
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the Mendicants were declared foes, and they set 
out with a strong contempt for profane learn- 
ing, which appears in a rigid abstinence from 
allusion to classical authors. Even when they 
relaxed somewhat from their primitive rigidity, 
Roger Bacon, the glory of the Franciscans, 
found himself obliged to petition the Pope for 
a freer use of ink and parchment than the 
tule of his order permitted. 

The principal Mendicant orders were the 
Franciscan and the Dominican. Of these the 
former were influential in England and likewise 
in Italy, while the latter were more largely 
diffused over France, Spain, and the district 
of the Rhine. In 1224, two years before the 
death of their founder, the first party of Fran- 
ciscans landed at Dover, aifd at once proceeded 
to London. They were natives of different 
countries, but they all looked exactly alike, in 
their coarse brown frock, which was their sole 
garment, and which was fastened about their 
loins with a rope, which served the double 
purpose of a girdle and adiscipline. A prayer- 
book and the simplest materials for writing 
constituted their sole luggage. Beggars they 
professed to be, beggars they were, and with 
beggars they associated. In the worst and most 
unhealthy quarters of the principal towns, the 
places shunned by opulent citizens, they fixed 
their quarters, teaching industry to the poorer 
classes by precept and example, and particu- 
larly urging the virtue of cleanliness. 

Attendance on the sick in the hospitals and 
lazar-houses was one of the most regular duties 
of the Mendicant friars, and the study of medi- 
cine, which was found necessary to the efficient 
performance of this duty, soon led many of 
them to abandon their pristine love of igno- 
rance, and to become adepts in physical science. 
Having chiefly sprung up in commercial places, 
they had, as it were, a natural taste for foreign 
missions, coasted the Mediterranean Sea, visited 
the Czar of Muscovy at Kiew, and even pene- 
trated into Tartary, bringing back all sorts of 
geographical information on their return. From 
physics they speedily passed to metaphysics, 
and Duns Scotus and William Occam still re- 
main celebrated among the scholastic lights of 
the University of Oxford, where, under the 
patronage of the famous Robert Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Franciscans acquired 
great influence. In the struggles between Simon 
de Montford and the Crown, they were gene- 
rally arrayed on the side of liberty and right. 

The Mendicant friars are doubtless to be re- 
garded as the precursors of the Reformation, 
but their moral influence had ceased before the 
great work was actually begun. They do not 
assume the profane magnificence of the Bene- 
dictines and Cistercians, but they plunge into 
a lower kind of disreputability, and are soon 
regarded as shameless impostors and vulgar 
debauchees ; fit targets for as many darts as a 
Chaucer may be pleased to direct against them. 

A Map of London in the fifteenth century 
is an useful addition to the miscellany; which 
E. C. Otté has translated for Mr. Macmillan 
into readable English. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Manual of British Lichens. By William 
Mudd. (Darlington, Penney.)—This is an octavo 
volume of 309 pages, containing descriptions of all 
the species, arranged upon a new plan by the 
author. We cannot but express our regret that so 
much labour should have been consumed to so 
little purpose. It is evident, indeed, that Mr. 
Mudd is thoroughly in earnest, that he has a very 
extensive knowledge of these little plants, and 
that what he has written is the result of long and 
patient original observation. Had his power of 
generalizing but equalled his industry in observing, 
and if he had possessed the art of combining in as 





eminent a degree as that of separating, he would 
have produced a valuable scientific work. Unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. From want of tech- 
nical skill in managing his typographical arrange- 
ments, it is excessively difficult to understand 
what his classification is ; and owing to the formid- 
able scientific jargon adopted throughout the work, 
without the smallest necessity, it is hopeless to 
expect any reader to master it, except an adept. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of the thickest verbal 
fog which we ever endeavoured to penetrate, we 
are to grope for the distinctions of no fewer than 
105 genera, where Linneus made one suffice; 
Acharius, the great reformer of the order, 43; and 
even Fries could discover no more than 32. Some 
may call this the result of scientific exactitude, and 
adduce it as a proof of the advance fade in the 
modern power of observation. We cannot accept 
the explanation. Undoubtedly it arises out of a 
microscupical examination of the tissues of these 
plants, and a belief that structural peculiarities in- 
visible to the naked eye are of more importance than 
those which are obvious to all men. But we cannot 
perceive any proof that mere microscopical cha- 
racters possess the value assigned to them, and 
that a plant is better known by the micrometrical 
measure of its internal particles than by its general 
form and surface. To say nothing of the notorious 
uncertainty of over-minute examination and the 
variable form of vegetable cells, we are at a loss to 
discover upon what principle the spores (or micro- 
scopical seeds) of a Nephroma are to be distin- 
guished from those of a Peltigera, or a Synecho- 
blastus or Roccella; or why they should be 
selected for distinguishing characters rather than 
the old Acharian marks derived from the thallus 
and its shield. We might as well endeavour to 
classify animals by differences in the form of the 
ultimate organized elements of their fat, flesh, 
muscular fibre or bones, instead of taking those 
manifest differences with which zoologists have 
hitherto been satisfied. A good manual of British 
Lichens is wanted; and if Mr. Mudd will discard 
his crabbed phraseology—introduce clearness into 
his arrangement—throw overboard all such spurious 
genera as Diploicia, Thalliodima, Toninia, and 
Leucothecium— offer differences to the consideration 
of the reader instead of descriptions,—in short, 
follow the example set by Bentham in his admir- 
able ‘ Handbook of the British Flora’ ;— if he will 
do all this, we have no doubt that he will produce 
a work which English science will gladly recognize. 

Common Objects of the Microscope. By the Rev. 
J.G. Wood. (Routledge & Co.)—This is a very 
cheap shilling’s worth of scientific information: 
upwards of 400 engravings, by Tuffen West, 
and a running text of observations on the figures. 
Of course, all books on the microscope are more or 
less like each other; but this work is so like one 
recently illustrated by Mr. West, that the one 
might be mistaken for the other if the plates alone 
were seen. The paper and print, however, indi- 
cate that it has been got up for a large sale at a 
low price. One drawback to the general utility of 
the volume will be found in its recommending the 
microscopes and apparatus sold by one particular 
house. It would have been better in a book in- 
tended for popular use either that all good makers 
should have been recommended or none at all 
mentioned. The author, also, strongly recom- 
mends the Society of Arts microscope, but does 
not mention that this highly praiseworthy instru- 
ment, which has done so much for the extension of 
the use of the microscope, was manufactured by 
the Messrs. Field, of Birmingham, who gained the 
prize of the Society of Arts for their manufacture. 

Inspiration and Interpretation: Seven Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford ; with Pre- 
liminary Remarks: being an Answer to a Volume 
entitled ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By the Rev. T. W. 
Burgon. (Parker.)—The Fellow of Oriel, and 
Select University Preacher, adds to his sermons a 
diatribe against the seven. If we were to call him 
insolent, blustering and vulgar, we should but 
borrow terms which he has applied to one or an- 
other of the gentlemen whom he assails; we think 
he has entitled himself to wear his own epithets. 
And his remarks are addressed to his own pupils, 
the undergraduates of Oriel; which does not mend 





the matter. Our readers will have observed in 
this Oxford controversy, so far as it has gone, 

little or nothing of that personal disrespect of 
which old disputes were so prolific : Oxford hag 
learnt a gentlemanly tone of controversy. Mr, 

Burgon may stand, among models for imitation, 
as a model for—what shall we say ?—evitation, 
We need not warn the undergraduates of Oriel 
against his style and temper; too many of them 
are finished gentlemen, and nearly finished scho. 
lars. But we may remind the public, that such 
excesses are by no means characteristic of the Fel- 
lows of Oriel. We should not, in any case, have 
discussed the doctrines of this work ; but we think, 
had it been our province, we should have declined 
to handle in detail theology of so barbarous a tone, 
We will make only one extract. Speaking of the 
late Baden Powell—and we must do Mr. Burgon 
the justice to say that his manner of assailing the 
dead is comparatively decent—he says that either 
his mind was illogical, or he “ cannot have studied 
the Bible with that ordinary attention which 
would entitle him to dogmatize concerning its con- 
tents.” We know that men who have paid but 
ordinary attention to high subjects are very apt to 
dogmatize ; but we did not know they were “ enti- 
tled” todo so. Mr. Burgon thinks differently, as 
appears by his practice. We recommend him to 
give the Bible that extraordinary attention, so as 
to be able to hold an opinion which, in spite of its 
uncompromising character, in spite of the down- 
rightness of the warning against the contrary 
which accompanies its expression, shall avoid the 
reproach of dogmatism,—which has been described 
by Douglas Jerrold as puppyism arrived at its full 
growth. 

The Threshold of Chemistry. By Charles W. 
Heaton. (Chapman & Hall.)—Amidst all the 
Manuals, Elements and Introductions to Chemistry, 
we think Mr. Heaton’s volume will be found 
acceptable. It is not an attempt to go into the 
theory of the science of chemistry, but simply 
what it professes to be,—a guide to those who 
are about to step on to the threshold of that vast 
temple of human knowledge known as Chemistry. 
Without any attempt at defining the science, the 
author considers the most practical of all questions, 
first, the expense of chemical experiments. Hav- 
ing settled the fact that chemistry may be very 
economically studied, our author then describes 
some of the indispensable apparatus for chemical 
experiments. After this is all done, the student 
is set to work, and, step by step, he is inducted 
into the principal properties of the elements. The 
work is neatly printed, and illustrated with nume- 
rous woodcuts. 

Of Pamphlets on miscellaneous subjects we have 
received, “High Speeds,” a Letter to the Right Hon. 
T. M. Gibson, by G. R. Stephenson (Clay),—Supple- 
ment to Thoughts on a Few Subjects of Political 
Economy, by J. Cazenove (Simpkin),—The Bank 
Act of 1844—Free Trade in Gold not Incompatible 
with our Standard of Value, and the True Remedy 
for Ruinous Fluctuations in Prices and in the Bank 
Rate of Discount, by H. Brookes (Wilson),—A 
Letter on the Bank of England Charter, and Lord 
Overstone’s Theory of Currency, by E. Phillips 
(Bowie),—- The Tannin Process, by C. Russell 
(Davies),—A Proposed New Mode of Collecting the 
Animal, Vegetable and other Refuse of Towns, by 
H. Liddell (Whittaker),—Zondon Sewage and the 
Thames Embankment. A Plan for Carrying off the 
London Sewage without Pumping, and without Low 
Level Sewers through the City and Southwark, and 
for a Thames Embankment unincumbered by @ 
Sewage passing through it, by T. Macneill (Weale), 
—Colliery Explosions and a Means to Prevent them, 
by R. H. Hughes (Plummer),— What is the Man- 
chester Unity? An Attempt to furnish a Plain and 
Truthful Account of the Principles and Practice of 
Odd Fellowship, by G. F. Pardon (Judd & Glass), 
—The American Crisis; or, The True Issue, Slavery 
or Liberty? by the Rev. W. Patton (Low),— 
The Country v. The Company, or why British North 
America may be Peopled, and how it may be Done, 
by Capt. Synge (Stanford),—North and South ; 
or, The American Crisis: a Poem (J. Blackwood), 
—Memorandums and Recollections on Gout and 
Rheumatism, and their Treatment, by E, Moore 
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(Churchill), —Nurses for the Sick; with a Letter to 
Young Women, by Louisa Twining (Longman), 
_ How shall I get into an Hospital? a Guide for 
Patients, by the Rev. A. Alston (Stanford),—and 
Historical Records of the Various Affections Cured 

Means of the Electro-Chemical Bath, by Dr. 
Caplin (Baillitre). 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Manchester, Sept. 5, 1861. 

BLESSED with brilliant weather, with an excel- 
lent programme, and with a good subscription, the 
Thirty-first Congress of the British Association has 
opened in this city most auspiciously. Our last 
meeting in Manchester was a conspicuous failure. 
We came to it in a period of great commercial 
depression ; and many of us feared that the Ame- 
rican troubles would have procured for us this 
September a repetition of our former ill-luck. But 
these fears are at an end. Of our success this 
time there can be no doubt whatever. The gather- 
ing of scientific sages is greater than it was last 
year in Oxford, and the general company is enor- 
mously greater. The Sheldonian Theatre was 
vast enough for the biggest Oxford audience ever 
got together; but the Free Trade Hall has proved 
too limited in space for the crowd which thronged 
to Mr. Fairbairn’s inaugural address. The tickets 
sold amount to more than 2,500, of which about 
80 are those of life members. The increase of 
funds will therefore be considerable. 

So far every one seems pleased. Our sages find 
themselves in pleasant places—some of them much 
to their surprise,—the beauties of the districts 
around Manchester being little known to your 
true southron. The hospitality is boundless, the 
General Committee having made a set of admi- 
rable arrangements on the subject of billets. 
Yesterday, before the meeting, the Mayor gave a 
sumptuous dinner to 150 guests,—cold, but the 
wine very good,—and the amount of private 
preparation in this line of which one hears 
ls somewhat alarming to those who have not 
yet reconciled themselves to the theory that the 
British Association is a social institution. The 
great majority are reconciled to the fétes. Lord 
Ellesmere’s party next week is looked forward to, 
even in this city of machinery, with as much in- 
terest as anything likely to occur in Section G. 

After the Mayor's dinner the company repaired 
to the Free Trade Hall to hold the General Meet- 
ing, when Lorp WrorrTestey resigned the pre- 
sidency, in a graceful speech, to his successor, Mr. 
FarrBAIRN, who rose and delivered— 


The President’s Address. 
_ Gentlemen of the British Association, — Ever 
since my election to the high office I now occupy 
I have been deeply sensible of my own unfitness 
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for a post of so much distinction and responsibility ; 
and when I call to mind the illustrious men who 
have preceded me in this chair, and see around me 
so Many persons much better qualified for the 
office than myself, I feel the novelty of my position 
and unfeigned embarrassment in addressing you. 
I should, however, very imperfectly discharge the 
duties which devolve upon me, as the successor of 
the distinguished nobleman who presided over the 
meetings of last year, if I neglected to thank you 
for the honourable position in which you have 
placed me, and to express at the outset my grati- 
tude to those valued friends with whom I have been 
united for many years in the labours of the Sections 
of this Association, and from whom I have in- 
variably received every mark of esteem. 

A careful perusal of the history of this Asso- 
ciation will demonstrate that it was the first, and 
for a long time the only institution which brought 
together for a common object the learned Professors 
of our Universities and the workers in practical 
science. These periodical +éunions have been of 
incalculable benefit in giving to practice that 
soundness of principle and certainty of progressive 
improvement which can only be obtained by the 
accurate study of science and its application to the 
arts. On the other hand, the men of actual prac- 
tice have reciprocated the benefits thus received 
from theory, in testing by actual experiment de- 
ductions which were doubtful and rectifying those 
which were erroneous. Guided by an extended 
experience, and exercising a sound and disciplined 
judgment, they have often corrected theories appa- 
rently accurate, but nevertheless founded on incom- 
plete data or on false assumptions inadvertently 
introduced. If the British Association had effected 
nothing more than the removal of the anomalous 
separation of theory and practice, it would have 
gained imperishable renown in the benefit thus con- 
ferred. Were I to enlarge on the relation of the 
achievements of science to the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of man, I should have to refer to the present 
epoch as one of the most important in the history 
of the world. At no former period did science 
contribute so much to the uses of life and the wants 
of society. And in doing this it has only been ful- 
filling that mission which Bacon, the great father 
of modern science, appvinted for it, when he wrote 
that “the legitimate goal of the sciences is the 
endowment of human life with new inventions and 
riches,” and when he sought for a natural philo- 
sophy which, not spending its energy on barren 
disquisitions, “‘should be operative for the benefit 
and endowment of mankind.” Looking, then, to 
the fact that, while in our time all the sciences have 
yielded this fruit, engineering science, with which 
I have been most intimately connected, has pre- 
eminently advanced the power, the wealth, and the 
comforts of mankind, I shall probably best dis- 
charge the duties of the office I have the honour to 
fill by stating, as briefly as possible, the more recent 
scientific discoveries which have so influenced the 
relations of social life. I shall, therefore, not dwell 
so much on the progress of abstract science, im- 
portant as that is, but shall rather endeavour briefly 
to examine the application of science to the useful 
arts, and the results which have followed, and are 
likely to follow, in the improvement of the condition 
of society. 

The history of man throughout the gradations 
and changes which he undergoes in advancing 
from a primitive barbarism to a state of civiliza- 
tion shows that he has been chiefly stimulated to 
the cultivation of science and the development of 
his inventive powers by the urgent necessity of 
providing for his wants and securing his safety. 
There is no nation, however barbarous, which 
does not inherit the germs of civilization, and 
there is scarcely any which has not done something 
towards applying the rudiments of science to the 
purposes of daily life. Among the South Sea Is- 
landers, when discovered by Cook, the Applied 
Sciences,—if I may use the term,—were not en- 
tirely unknown. They had observed something 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and watched 
with interest their revolutions, in order to apply 
this knowledge to the division of time. They were 
not entirely deficient in the construction of instru- 
ments of husbandry, of war, and of music. They 





had made themselves acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of ship-building and navigation in the con- 
struction and management of their canoes. Cut 
off from the influence of European civilization, and 
deprived of intercourse with higher grades of mind, 
we still find the inherent principle of progression 
exhibiting itself, and the inventive and reasoning 
powers developed in the attempt to secure the 
means of subsistence. Again, if we compare man 
as he exists in small communities with his condi- 
tion where large numbers are congregated toge- 
ther, we find that densely-populated countries are 
the most prolific in inventions, and advance most 
rapidly in science. Because the wants of the 
many are greater than those of the few, there is a 
more vigorous struggle against the natural limita- 
tions of supply, a more careful husbanding of re- 
sources, and there are more minds at work. This 
fact is strikingly exemplified in the history of 
Mexico and Peru; and its attestation is found in 
the numerots monuments of the past which are 
seen in Central America, where the remains of 
cities and temples, and vast public works, erected 
by a people endowed with high intellectual ac- 
quirements, can still be traced. There have been 
discovered a system of canals for irrigation ; long 
mining galleries cut in the solid rock in search of 
lead, tin and copper; pyramids not unlike those of 
Egypt; earthenware vases and cups, and manu- 
scripts containing the records of their history ; all 
testifying to so high a degree of scientific culture 
and practical skill that, looking at the cruelties 
which attended the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, 
we may well hesitate as to which had the stronger 
claims on our sympathy, the victors or the van- 
quished. 

In attempting to notice those branches of science 
with which I am but imperfectly acquainted, I 
shall have to claim your indulgence. This Asso- 
ciation, as you are aware, does not confine its 
discussions and investigations to any particular 
science; and one great advantage of this is, that 
it leads to the division of labour, while the atten- 
tion each department receives, and the harmony 
with which the plan has hitherto worked, afford 
the best guarantee of its wisdom and proof of its 
success. In the early history of Astronomy, how 
vague and unsatisfactory were the wild theories 
and conjectures which supplied the place of demon- 
strated physical truths and carefully observed laws! 
How immeasurably small, what a very speck, does 
man appear, with all the wonders of his invention, 
when contrasted with the mighty works of the 
Creator ; and how imperfect is our apprehension, 
even in the highest flights of poetic imagination, 
of the boundless depths of space! These reflections 
naturally suggest themselves in the contemplation 
of the works of an Almighty Power, and impress 
the mind with a reverential awe of the great 
Author of our existence. The great revolution 
which laid the foundation of modern astronomy, 
and which, indeed, marks the birth of modern 
physical science, is chiefly due to three or four 
distinguished philosophers. Tycho Brahe, by his 
system of accurate measurement of the positions 
of the heavenly bodies; Copernicus, by his history 
of the solar system ; Galileo, by the application of 
the telescope; and Kepler, by the discovery of 
the laws of the planetary motions, all assisted in 
advancing, by prodigious strides, towards a true 
knowledge of the constitution of the universe. It 
remained for Newton to introduce, at a later period, 
the idea of an attraction varying directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance, 
and thus to reduce celestial phenomena to the 
greatest simplicity, by comprehending them under 
a single law. Without tracing the details of the 
history of this science, we may notice that in more 
recent times astronomical discoveries have been 
closely connected with high mechanical skill in 
the construction of instruments of precision. The 
telescope has enormously increased the catalogue 
of the fixed stars, or those ‘‘ landmarks of the uni- 
verse,” as Sir John Herschel terms them, “ which 
never deceive the astronomer, navigator, or sur- 
veyor.” The number of known planets and asteroids 
has also been greatly enla The discovery of 
Uranus resulted immediately from the perfection 
attained by Sir William Herschel in the construc- 
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tion of his telescope. More recently, the structure 
of the nebule has been unfolded, through the ap- 
eg to their study of the colossal telescope of 
ord Rosse. In all these directions much has 
been done both by our present distinguished As- 
tronomer Royal and also by amateur observers in 
private observatories, all of whom, with Mr. Las- 
sells at their head, are making rapid advances in 
this department of physical science. Our know- 
ledge of the physical constitution of the central 
ly of our system seems likely, at the present 
time, to be much increased. The spots on the sun’s 
disc were noticed by Galileo and his contempora- 
ries, and enabled them to ascertain the time of its 
rotation.and the inclination of its axis. They also 
correctly inferred, from their appearance, the exist- 
ence of a luminous envelope, in which funnel- 
shaped depressions revealed a solid and dark nucleus. 
Just a century ago, Alexander Wilson indicated 
the presence of a second and less luminous envelope 
beneath the outer stratum ; and his discovery was 
confirmed by Sir William Herschel, who was led 
to assume the presence of a double stratum of 
clouds, the upper intensely luminous, the lower 
grey, and forming the penumbra of the spots. Ob- 
servations during eclipses have rendered probable 
the supposition that a third and outermost stratum 
of imperfect transparency incloses concentrically 
the other envelopes. Still more recently, the re- 
markable discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen 
require us to believe that a solid or liquid photo- 
sphere is seen through an atmosphere containing 
iron, sodium, lithium, and other metals in a vapor- 
ous condition. We must still wait for the applica- 
tion of more perfect instruments, and especially 
for the careful registering of the appearances of 
the sun by the photoheliograph of Sir John Herschel, 
so ably employed by Mr. Warren De La Rue, Mr. 
Welsh, and others, before we can expect a solution 
of all the problems thus suggested. Guided by the 
same principles which have been so successful in 
astronomy, its sister science, Magnetism, emerging 
from its infancy, has of late advanced rapidly in 
that stage of development which is marked by 
assiduous and systematic observation of the phe- 
nomena, by careful analysis and presentation of 
the facts which they disclose, and by the group- 
ing of these in generalizations, which, when the 
basis on which they rest shall be more extended, 
will prepare the way for the conception of a 
general physical theory, in which all the pheno- 
mena shall be comprehended, while each shall 
receive its separate and satisfactory explanation. 
It is unnecessary to remind you of the deep in- 
terest which the British Association has at all 
times taken in the advancement of this branch 
of natural knowledge, or of the specific recom- 
mendations which, made in conjunction with the 
Royal Society, have been productive of such 
various and important results. To refer but to 
a single instance: we have seen those magnetic 
disturbances, so mysterious in their origin and so 
extensive in simultaneous prevalence,—and which, 
less than twenty years ago, were designated by a 
term specially denoting that their laws were wholly 
unknown,—traced to laws of periodical recurrence, 
revealing, without a doubt, their origin in the 
central body of our system, by inequalities which 
have for their respective periods the solar day, the 
solar year, and, still more remarkably, and until 
lately unsuspected, solar cycle of about ten of our 
terrestrial years, to whose existence they bear 
testimony in conjunction with the solar spots; but 
whose nature and causes are in all other respects 
still wrapped in entire obscurity. We owe to 
General Sabine, especially, the recognition and 
study of these and other solar magnetic influences, 
and of the magnetic influence of the moon simi- 
larly attested by concurrent determinations in 
many parts of the globe, which are now held to 
constitute a distinct branch of this science, not 
inappropriately named “celestial,” as distinguished 
from purely terrestrial magnetism. 

We ought not in this town to forget that the 
very rapid advance which has been made in our 
time in Chemistry is due to the law of equivalents, 
or Atomic Theory, first discovered by our towns- 
man, John Dalton. Since the development of 


dhis law, its progress has been unimpeded, and 








it has had a most direct bearing on the comforts 
and enjoyments of life. A knowledge of the con- 
stituents of food has led to important deductions 
as to the relative nutritive value and commercial 
importance of different materials. Water has been 
studied in reference to the deleterious impurities 
with which it is so apt to be contaminated in its 
distribution to the inhabitants of large towns. The 
power of analysis, which enables us to detect adul- 
terations, has been invaluable to the public health, 
and would be much more so if it were possible to 
obviate the difficulties which have prevented the 
operation of recent legislation on this subject. We 
have another proof of the utility of this science in 
its application to medicine; and the estimation in 
which it is held by the medical profession is the 
true index of its value in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease. The largest developments of 
chemistry, however, have been in connexion with 
the useful arts. What would now be the condition 
of calico-printing, bleaching, dyeing, and even agri- 
culture itself, if they had been deprived of the aid 
of theoretic chemistry? For example, aniline— 
first discovered in coal tar by Dr. Hoffman, who has 
so admirably developed its properties—is now most 
extensively used as the basis of red, blue, violet, 
and green dyes. This important discovery will 
probably in a few years render this country inde- 
pendent of the world for dye stuffs ; and it is more 
than probable that England, instead of drawing 
her dye stuffs from foreign countries, may herself 
become the centre from which all the world will be 
supplied. It is an interesting fact that at the same 
time, in another branch of this science, M. Tournet 
has lately demonstrated that the colours of gems, 
such as the emerald, aqua-marina, amethyst, 
smoked rock-crystal, and others, are due to volatile 
hydro-carbons, first noticed by Sir David Brewster 
in clouded topaz, and that they are not derived 
from metallic oxides, as has been hitherto believed. 
Another remarkable advance has recently been 
made by Bunsen and Kirchoff in the application 
of the coloured rays of the prism to analytical 
research. We may consider their discoveries as the 
commencement of a new era in analytical chemistry, 
from the extraordinary facilities they afford in 
the qualitative detection of the minutest traces of 
elementary bodies. The value of this method has 
been proved by the discovery of the new metals, 
cesium and rubidium, by M. Bunsen; and it has 
yielded another remarkable result in demonstrating 
the existence of iron and six other known metals 
in the sun. In noticing the more recent disco- 
veries in this important science I must not pass 
over in silence the valuable light which chemistry 
has thrown upon the composition of iron and steel. 
Although Despretz demonstrated many years ago 
that iron would combine with nitrogen, yet it was 
not until 1857 that Mr. C. Binks proved that 
nitrogen is an essential element of steel; and more 
recently M. Carou and M. Frémy have further 
elucidated this subject; the former showing that 
cyanogen, or cyanide of ammonium, is the essen- 
tial element which converts wrought iron into 
steel; the latter combining iron with nitrogen 
through the medium of ammonia, and then con- 
verting it into steel by bringing it at the proper 
temperature into contact with common coal gas. 
There is little doubt that in a few years these dis- 
coveries will enable Sheffield manufacturers to 
replace their present uncertain, cumbrous, and 
expensive process by a method at once simple and 
inexpensive, and so completely under control as to 
admit of any required degree of conversion being 
obtained with absolute certainty. Mr. Crace Cal- 
vert, also, has proved that cast iron contains 
nitrogen, and has shown that it is a definite com- 
pound of carbon and iron, mixed with various pro- 
portions of metallic iron, according to its ‘nature. 
Before leaving chemical science, I must refer to 
the interesting discovery by M. Deville, by which 
he succeeded in rapidly melting 38 or 40 pounds 
of platinum—a metal till then considered almost 
infusible. This discovery will render the extrac- 
tion of platinum from the ore more perfect, and, 
by reducing its cost, will greatly facilitate its 
application to the arts. 

It is little more than half a century since Geology 
assumed the distinctive character of a science. 





Taking into consideration the aspects of nature ix 
different epochs of the history of the earth, it ke 
been found that the study of the changes at present 
going on in the world around us enables us to up. 
derstand the past revolutions of the globe, and the 
conditions and circumstances under which strata 
have been formed and organic remains embedded 
and preserved. The geologist has increasingly 
tended to believe that the changes which have taken 
place on the face of the globe, from the earliest 
times to the present, are the result of agencies sti]] 
at work. But while it is his high office to record 
the distribution of life in past ages, and the evidence 
of physical changes in the arrangement of landand 
water, his results hitherto have indicated no traces 
of its beginning, nor have they afforded evidenee 
of the time of its future duration. Geology ‘has 
been indebted for this progress very largely to the 
investigations of Sedgwick and the writi of Sir 
Charles Lyell. As an example of the application 
of Geology to the practical uses of life, I may-cite 
the discovery of the goldfields of Australia, which 
might long have remained hidden but for the re. 
searches of Sir Roderick Murchison in the Ural 
Mountains on the geological position of the strata 
from which the Russian gold is obtained. From 
this investigation he was led by inductive reasoni 
to believe that gold would be found in similar rocks, 
specimens of which had been sent him from 
Australia. The last years of the active life of this 
distinguished geologist have been devoted to the 
re-examination of the rocks of his native highlands 
of Scotland. Applying to them those principles of 
classification which he long since established, he 
has demonstrated that thecrystalline limestone and 
quartz rocks which are associated with mica schists, 
&e., belong by their embedded organic remains to 
the Lower Silurian rocks. Descending from this 
well-marked horizon, he shows the existence beneath 
all such fossiliferous strata of vast masses of sand- 
stone and conglomerate of Cambrian age ; and, 
lastly, he has proved the existence of a fundamental 
gneiss, on which all the other rocks repose, and 
which, occupying the north-western Hebrides and 
the west coasts of Sutherland and Ross, is the 
oldest rock formation on the British Isles, it being 
unknown in England, Wales, or Ireland. 

Tt is well known that the temperature increases 
as we descend through the earth’s crust, from a 
certain point near the surface, at which the tem- 
perature is constant. In various mines, borings, 
and artesian wells the temperature has been found 
to increase about one degree Fahrenheit for every 
sixty or sixty-five feet of descent. In some carefully 
conducted experiments during the sinking of 
Dukinfield Deep Mine—one of the deepest pits in 
this country—it was found that a mean increase of 
about one degree in seventy-one feet occurred. If 
we take the ratio thus indicated, and assume it to 
extend to much greater depths, we should reach 
at two-and-a-half miles from the surface strata at 
the temperature of boiling water; and at depths 
of about fifty or sixty miles the temperature would 
be sufficient to melt, under the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, the hardest rocks. Reasoning 
from these facts, it would appear that the mass of 
the globe, at no great depth, must be in a fluid 
state. But this deduction requires to be modified 
by other considerations, namely, the influence of 
pressure on the fusing point, and the relative con- 
ductivity of the rocks which form the earth’s crust. 
To solve these questions a series of important 
experiments were instituted by Mr. Hopkins, in 
the prosecution of which Dr. Joule and myself 
took part; and after a long and laborious investi- 
gation it was found that the temperature of fluidity 
increased about one degree Fahrenheit for every 
five-hundred pounds of pressure in the case of 
spermaceti, bees’-wax, and other similar substances. 
However, on extending these experiments to less 
compressible substances, such as tin and_barytes, 
a similar increase was not observed. But this 
series of experiments has been unavoidably in- 
terrupted; nor is the series on the conductivity 
of rocks entirely finished. Until they have been 
completed by Mr. Hopkins, we can only make 4 
partial use of them in forming an opinion of the 
thickness of the earth’s solid crust. Judging, 
however, alone from the greater conductivity of 
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the igneous rocks, we may calculate that the thick- 
ness cannot possibly be less than nearly three times 
gs great as that calculated on the usual supposi- 
tions of the conductive power of the terrestrial 
at enormous depths being no greater than 
that of the superficial sedimentary beds. Other 
modes of investigation which Mr. Hopkins has 
prought to bear on this question appear to lead to 
the conclusion that the thickness of the earth’s 
crust is much greater even than that above stated. 
This would require us to assume that a part of the 
heat in the crust is due to superficial and external 
rather than central causes. This does not bear 
directly against the doctrine of central heat, but 
shows that only a part of the increase of tempera- 
ture observed in mines and deep wells is due to the 
outward flow of that heat. 

Touching those highly interesting branches of 
seience, Botany and Zoology, it may be considered 

umptuous in me to offer any remarks. I have, 
however, not entirely neglected, in my earlier 
days, to inform myself of certain portions of natu- 
ral history, which cannot but be attractive to all 
who delight in the wonderful beauties of natural 
objects. How interesting is the organization of 
animals and plants! how admirably adapted to 
their different functions and spheres of life! They 
want nothing, yet have nothing superfluous. Every 
organ is adapted perfectly to its functions ; and the 
researches of Owen, Agassiz, Darwin, Hooker, 
Daubeny, Babington, and Jardine, fully illus- 
trate the perfection of the animal and vegetable 
economy of nature. 

Two other important branches of scientific re- 
search, Geography and Ethnology, have for some 
years been united, in this Association, in one Sec- 
tion, and that probably the most attractive and 
popular of them all. Weare much indebted to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, among other members 
of the Association, for its continued prosperity, 
and the high position it has attained in public 
estimation. The spirit of enterprise, courage and 
perseverance displayed by our travellers in all parts 
of the world have been powerfully stimulated and 
well supported by the Royal Geographical Society ; 
and the prominence and rapid publicity given to 
diseoveries by that body have largely promoted 
geographical research. In Physical Geography, 
the late Baron von Humboldt has been one of the 
largest contributors, and we are chiefly indebted 
to his personal researches and numerous writings 
for the elevated position it now holds among the 
sciences. To Humboldt we owe our knowledge 
of the physical features of Central and Southern 
America. To Parry, Sir James Ross and Scoresby 
we are indebted for discoveries in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. Geography has also been 
advanced by the first voyage of Franklin down 
the Copper Mine River, and along the inhospitable 
shores of the Northern Seas, as far as Point Turn- 
again; as also by that ill-fated expedition in search 
of a North-West passage, followed by others in 
search of the unfortunate men who perished in 
their attempt to reach those ice-bound regions, so 
often stimulated by the untiring energy of a high- 
minded woman. In addition to these, the disco- 
veries of Dr. Livingstone in Africa have opened 
to us a wide field of future enterprise along the 
banks of the Zambesi and its tributaries. To 
these, we may add the explorations of Capt. Bur- 
ton in the same continent, and those also by Capt. 
Speke and Capt. Grant of a hitherto unknown 
region, in which it has been suggested that the 
White Nile has its source, flowing from one of 
two immense lakes, upwards of 300 miles long by 
100 broad, and situated at an elevation of 4,000 
feet above the sea. To these remarkable disco- 
veries I ought to add an honourable mention of 
the sagacious and perilous exploration of Central 
and Northern Australia by Mr. M‘Douall Stuart. 

Having glanced, however imperfectly, at some 
of the most important branches of science which 
engage the attention of Members of this Associa- 
tion, I would now invite attention to the Mechani- 
cal Sciences, with which I am more familiarly 
acquainted. They may be divided into Theo- 
Tetical Mechanics and Dynamics, comprising the 
conditions of equilibrium and the laws of motion; 
atd Applied Mechanics, relating to the construc- 











tion of machines. I have already observed that 
Practice and Theory are twin sisters, and must 
work together to insure a steady progress in 
mechanical art. Let us, then, maintain this 
union as the best and safest basis of national 
progress, and, moreover, let us recognize it as one 
of the distinctive aims of the annual réunions of 
this Association. During the last century, the 
science of Applied Mechanics has made strides 
which astonish us by their magnitude; but even 
these, it may reasonably be hoped, are but the 
promise of future and more wonderful enlarge- 
ments. I, therefore, propose to offer a succinct 
history of these improvements, as an instance of 
the influence of scientific progress on the well- 
being of society. I shall take in review the three 
chief aids which engineering science has afforded 
to national progress,—namely, canals, steam navi- 
gation and railways; each of which has promoted 
an incalculable extension of the industrial resources 
of the country. One hundred years ago, the only 
means for the conveyance of inland merchandise 
were the packhorses and waggons on the then 
imperfect highways. It was reserved for Brindley, 
Smeaton and others to introduce a system of canals, 
which opened up facilities for an interchange of 
commodities at a cheap rate over almost every 
part of the country. The impetus given to indus- 
trial operations by this new system of conveyance 
induced capitalists to embark in trade, in mining, 
and in the extension of manufactures in almost 
every district. These improvements continued for 
a series of years, until the whole country was inter- 
sected by canals, requisite to meet the demands of 
a greatly extended industry. But canals, however 
well adapted for the transport of minerals and 
merchandise, were less suited for the conveyance 
of passengers. The speed of the canal boats sel- 
dom exceeded from 24 to 3 miles an hour; and, in 
addition to this, the projectors of canals sometimes 
sought to take an unfair advantage of the Act of 
Parliament, which fixed the tariff at so much per 
ton per mile, by adopting circuitous routes, under 
the erroneous impression that mileage was a con- 
sideration of great importance in the success of 
such undertakings. It is in consequence of short- 
sighted views and imperfect legislation that we 
inherit the numerous curves and distortions of our 
canal system. These defects in construction ren- 
dered canals almost useless for the conveyance of 
passengers, and led to the improvement of the 
common roads and the system of stage-coaches ; 
so that before the year 1830 the chief public high- 
ways of the country had attained a remarkable 
smoothness and perfection; and the lightness of 
our carriages, and the celerity with which they 
were driven, still excite the admiration of those 
who remember them. These days of an efficiently 
worked system, which tasked the power and speed 
of the horse to the utmost, have now been suc- 
ceeded by changes :aore wonderful than any that 
previously occurred in the history of the human 


race. 

Scarcely had the canal system been fully de- 
veloped when a new means of propulsion was 
adopted—namely, steam. I need not recount to 
you the enterprise, skill, and labour that have been 
exerted in connexion with steam navigation. You 
have seen its results on every river and every sea ; 
results we owe to the fruitful minds of Miller, 
Symington, Fulton, and Henry Bell, who were the 
pioneers in the great march of progress. Viewing 
the past, with a knowledge of the present and a 
prospect of the future, it is difficult to estimate 
sufficiently the benefits that have been conferred 
by this application of mechanical science to the 
purposes of navigation. Power, speed, and cer- 
tainty of action have been attained on the most 
gigantic scale. The celerity with which a modern 
steamer, with a thousand tons of merchandise and 
some hundreds of human beings on board, cleaves 
the water and pursues her course far surpasses the 
most sanguine expectations of a quarter of a century 
ago, and indeed almost rivals the speed of the 
locomotive itself. Previous to 1812 our intercourse 
with foreign countries and with our colonial pos- 
sessions depended entirely upon the state of the 
weather. It was only in favourable seasons: that 
@ passage was open, and we had often to wait days, 








or even a week, before Dublin could be reached 
from Holyhead. Now this distance of sixty-three 
miles is accomplished in all weathers in little more 
than three hours. The passage to America used to 
occupy six weeks or two months ; now it is accom- 
plished in eight or nine days. The passage round 
the Cape to India is reduced from nearly half a. 
year to less than a third of that time, while that: 
country may be reached by the overland route- 
in less than a month. 

These are a few of the benefits derived from 
steam navigation, and, as it is yet far from perfect. 
we may reasonably calculate on still greater ad- 
vantages in our intercourse with distant nations.. 
I will not here enter on the subject of the numerous: 
improvements which have so rapidly advanced the 
progress of this important service. Suffice it to 
observe that the paddle-wheel system of propulsion 
has maintained its superiority over every other 
method yet adopted for the attainment of speed, as- 
by it the best results are obtained with the least 
expenditure of power. In ships of'war the screw 
is indispensable, on account of the security it affords. 
to the engines and machinery, from their position 
in the hold below the water line, and because of the 
facility it offers in the use of sails, when the screw 
is raised from its position in the well to a recess in 
the stern prepared for that purpose. It is also pre- 
ferable in ships which require auxiliary power in 
calms and adverse winds, so as to expedite the 
voyage and effect a considerable saving upon the 
freight. 

The public mind had scarcely recovered itself 
from the changes which steam navigation had 
caused, and the impulse it had given to commerce, 
when a new and even more gigantic power of loco- 
motion was inaugurated. Less than a quarter of 
a century had elapsed since the first steamboats 
floated on the waters of the Hudson and the Clyde, 
when the achievements thence resulting were fol- 
lowed by the application of the same agency to the. 
almost’ superhuman flight of the locomotive and its. 
attendantitrain. I well remember the competition 
at Rainhill in 1830, and the incredulity everywhere- 
evinced at the proposal to run locomotives at 20 
miles an hour. Neither George Stephenson him- 
self, nor any one else, had at that time the most. 
distant idea of the capabilities of the railway sys- 
tem. On the contrary, it was generally considered 
impossible to exceed 10 or 12 miles an hour; and 
our present high velocities, due to high-pressure 
steam and the tubular system of boilers, have sur- - 
passed the most sanguine expectations of engineers. 
The sagacity of George Stephenson at once seized 
upon the suggestions of Henry Booth, to employ 
tubular boilers: and that, united to the blast-pipe, 
previously known, has been the means of effecting 
all the wonders we now witness in a system that 
has done more for the development of practical 
science and the civilization of man than any disco- 
very since the days of Adam. 

From a consideration of the changes which have 
been effected in the means for the interchange of 
commodities, I pass on to examine the progress 
which has been made in their production. And, 
as the steam-engine has been the basis of all our 
modern manufacturing industry, I shall glance at 
the steps by which it has been perfected. Passing 
over the somewhat mythical fame of the Marquis 
of Worcester and the labours of Savery, Beighiton,. 
and Newcomen, we come at once to discuss the 
state of mechanical art at the time when James 
Watt brought his gigantic powers to the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine. At that time the tools 
were of the rudest construction, nearly everything 
being done by hand, and, in consequence, wood 
was much more extensively employed than iron. 
Under these circumstances Watt invented separate 
condensation, rendered the engine double-acting, 
and converted its rectilinear motion into a circular 
one suitable for the purposes of manufacture. But 
the discovery at first made little way, the public did 
not understand it, anda series of years elapsed before 
the difficulties, commercial and mechanical, which 
opposed its application, could be overcome. When 
the certainty of success had been demonstrated, 
Watt was harassed by infringements of his patent, 
and lawsuits for the maintenance of his rights. 
Inventors, and pretended inventors, set up claims; 
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and entered into combination with manufacturers, 
miners, and others, to destroy the patent and 
deprive him of the just fruits of his labour and 
genius. Such is the selfish heartlessness of man- 
kind in dealing with discoveries not their own, but 
from which they expect to derive benefit. The 
steam-engine, since it was introduced by Waitt, 
has changed our habits in almost every condition 
of life. Things which were luxuries have become 
necessaries, and it has given to the poor man in all 
countries in which it exists a degree of comfort 
and independence and a participation in intellec- 
tual culture unknown before its introduction. It 
has increased our manufactures tenfold, and has 
lessened the barriers which time and space inter- 
pose. It ploughs the land and winnows and grinds 
the corn. It spins and weaves our textile fabrics. 
In mining it pumps, winds, and crushes the ores. 
It performs these things with powers so great and 
so energetic as to astonish us at their immensity, 
while they are at the same time perfectly docile, 
and completely under human control. In war it 
furnishes the means of aggression, as in peace it 
affords the bonds of conciliation, and, in fact, 
places within reach a power which, properly 
applied, produces harmony and good will among 
men, and leads to the happiest results in every 
condition of human existence. We may, there- 
fore, well be proud of the honour conferred on this 
country as the cradle of its origin, and as having 
fostered its development from its earliest applica- 
tions to its present high state of perfection. I 
cannot conclude this notice of the steam-engine 
without observing the changes it is destined to 
effect in the cultivation of the soil. It is but a 
short time since it was thought inapplicable to 
agricultural purposes from its great weight and 
expense. But more recent experience has proved 


this to be a mistake, and already in most districts 
we find that it has been pressed into the service 
of the farm. The small locomotive, mounted on a 
frame with four wheels, travels from village to 
village with its attendant, the thrashing machine, 
performing the operations of thrashing, winnow- 
ing, and cleaning at less than one-half the cost by 


the old and tedious process of hand-labour. Its 
application to ploughing and tillage on a large 
scale is, in my opinion, still in its infancy, 
and I doubt not that many members of this 
Association will live to see the steam-plough in 
operation over the whole length and breadth of the 
land. Much has to be done before this important 
change can be successfully accomplished : but, with 
the aid of the agriculturist preparing the land so 
as to meet the requirements of steam machinery, 
we may reasonably look forward to a new era in the 
cultivation of the soil. The extraordinary develop- 
ments of practical science in our system of textile 
manufacture are, however, not entirely due to the 
steam-engine, although they are now in a great 
measure dependent on it. The machinery of these 
manufactures had its origin before the steam-engine 
had been applied, except for mining purposes ; and 
the inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and 
Crompton were not conceived under the impression 
that steam would be their moving power. On the 
contrary, they depended upon water ; and the cotton 
machinery of this district had attained considerable 
perfection before steam came to the aid of the ma- 
nufacturer, and ultimately enabled him to increase 
the production to its present enormous extent. 

I shall not attempt a description of themachinery 
of the textile manufactures, because ocular inspec- 
tion will be far more acceptable. I can only refer 
you to a list of establishments in which you may 
examine their operations on a large scale, and which 
I earnestly recommend to your attention. I may, 
however, advert to a few of the improvements 
which have marked the progress of the manufac- 
turing system in this country. When Arkwright 
patented his water-frames in 1767, the annual con- 
sumption of cotton was about 4,000,0001b. weight. 
Now it is 1,200,000,000lb. weight—300 times as 
much. Within half a century the number of spindles 
at work, spinning cotton alone, has increased ten- 
fold ; while by superior mechanism each spindle 
produces 50 per cent. more yarn than on the old 
system. Hence theimportance to which the cotton 
trade has risen, equalling at the present time the 





whole revenue of the three kingdoms, or 70,000,0002. 
sterling per annum. As late as 1820 the power- 
loom was not in existence; now it produces about 
14,000,000 yards of cloth, or, in more familiar 
terms, nearly 8,000 miles of cloth perdiem. I give 
these particulars to show the immense power of 
production of this country, and to afford some con- 
ception of the number and quality of the machines 
which effect such wonderful results. Mule spinning 
was introduced by Crompton, in 1787, with about 
20 spindles toeach machine. The powers of the 
machine were, however, rapidly increased; and 
now it has been so perfected that 2,000 or even 
3,000 spindles are directed by a single person. At 
first the winding on, or forming the shape of the 
cop, was performed by hand; but this has been 
superseded by rendering the machine automatic, 
so that it now performs the whole operation of 
drawing, stretching, and twisting the thread, and 
winding it on to the exact form, ready for the reel 
or shuttle as may be required. These and other 
improvements in carding, roving, combing, spin- 
ning, and weaving, have established in this country 
an entirely new system of industry; it has given 
employment to greatly increased numbers, and a 
more intelligent class of work-people. Similarly 
important improvements have been applied to the 
machinery employed in the manufacture of silk, 
flax, and wool ; and we have only to watch the pro- 
cesses in these different departments to be con- 
vinced that they owe much to the development of 
the cotton manufacture. In the manufacture of 
worsted, the spinning jenny was not employed at 
Bradford until 1790, nor the power-loom until 
about 1825. The production of fancy or mixed 
goods from alpaca and mohair wool, introduced to 
this country in 1836, is, perhaps, the most striking 
example of a new creation in the art of manufac- 
ture, and is chiefly due to Mr. Titus Salt, in whose 
immense palace of industry, at Saltaire, it may be 
seen in the greatest perfection. In flax machinery, 
the late Sir Peter Fairbairn was one of the most 
successful inventors, and his improvements have 
contributed to the rapid extension of this manu- 
facture. 

I might greatly extend this description of our 
manufacturing industry, but I must for the present 
be brief, in order to point out the dependence of all 
these improvements on the iron and coal so widely 
distributed among the mineral treasures of our 
island. We are highly favoured in the abundance 
of these minerals, deposited with an unsparing 
hand by the great Author of Nature, under so 
slight a covering as to bring them within reach of 
the miner’s art. To them we owe our present high 
state of perfection in the useful arts; and to their 
extended application we may safely attribute our 
national progress and wealth. So that, looking 
to the many blessings which we daily and hourly 
receive from these sources alone, we are impressed 
with devotional feelings of gratitude to the 
Almighty for the manifold bounties He has 
bestowed on us. Previously to the inventions of 
Henry Cort, the manufacture of wrought iron was 
of the most crude and primitive description. A 
hearth and a pair of bellows was all that was 
employed. But since the introduction of puddling, 
the iron-masters have increased the production to 
an extraordinary extent, down to the present time, 
when processes for the direct conversion of wrought 
iron on a large scale are being attempted. A 
consecutive series of chemical researches into the 
different processes, from the calcining of the ore 
to the production of the bar, carried on by Dr. 
Percy and others, has led to a revolution in the 
manufacture of iron; and although it is at the 
present moment in a state of transition, it never- 
theless requires no very great discernment to per- 
ceive that steel and iron of any required tenacity 
will be made in the same furnace, with a facility 
and certainty never before attained. This has 
been effected to some extent by improvements in 
puddling ; but the process of Mr. Bessemer—first 
made known at the meeting of this Association 
at Cheltenham—affords the highest promise of 
certainty and perfection in the operation of con- 
verting the melted pig direct into steel or iron, and 
is likely to lead to the most important developments 
in this manufacture. These improvements in the 





production of the material must, in their turn, 
stimulate its application on a larger scale and lead 
to new constructions. 

In iron shipbuilding an immense field is openi 
before us. Our wooden walls have to all appearance 
seen their last days; and as one of the ear} 
pioneers in iron construction, as applied to ship. 
building, I am highly gratified to witness a chan: 
of opinion that augurs well for the security of the 
liberties of the country. From the commencement 
of iron ship-building in 1830 to the present time, 
there could be only one opinion among those best 
acquainted with the subject, namely, that iron 
must eventually supersede timber in every form of 
naval construction. The large ocean steamers, the 
Himalaya, the Persia, and the Great Eastern, 
abundantly show what can be done with iron, and 
we have only to look at the new system of casing 
ships with armour plates, to be convinced that we 
can no longer build wooden vessels of war with 
safety to our naval superiority and the best inter. 
ests of the country. I give no opinion as to the 
details of the reconstruction of the Navy—that is 
reserved for another place—but I may state that I 
am fully persuaded that the whole of our ships of 
war must be rebuilt of iron, and defended with 
iron armour calculated to resist projectiles of the 
heaviest description at high velocities. In the early 
stages of iron ship-building, I believe I was the 
first to show, by a long series of experiments, the 
superiority of wrought iron over every other de- 
scription of material in security and strength, when 
judiciously applied in the construction of ships of 
every class. Other considerations, however, affect 
the question of vessels of war; and although nume- 
rous experiments were made, yet none of the tar. 
gets were on a scale sufficient to resist more than 
a 6-pounder shot. It was reserved for our scien- 
tific neighbours, the French, to introduce thick 
iron plates as a defensive armour for ships. The 
success which has attended the adoption of this new 
system of defence affords the prospect of invulner- 
able ships of war, and hence the desire of the Go- 
vernment to remodel the Navy on an entirely new 
principle of construction, in order that we may 
retain its superiority as the great bulwark of the 
nation. A committee has been appointed by the 
War-office and the Admiralty for the purpose of 
carrying out a scientific investigation of the sub- 
ject, so as to determine, first, the best description 
of material to resist projectiles ; secondly, the best 
method of fastening and applying that material to 
the sides of ships and land fortifications ; and, 
lastly, the thickness necessary to resist the different 
descriptions of ordnance. 

It is asserted, probably with truth, that whatever 
thickness of plates is adopted for casing ships, guns 
will be constructed capable of destroying them. 
But their destruction will even then be a work of 
time, and I believe, from what I have seen in recent 
experiments, that with-proper armour it would 
require, not only the most powerful ordnance, but 
also a great concentration of fire, before fracture 
will ensue. If this be the case, a well-constructed 
iron ship, covered with sound plates of the proper 
thickness, firmly attached to its sides, will, for a 
considerable time, resist the heaviest guns which 
can be brought to bear against it, and be practically 
shot-proof. But our present means are inadequate 
for the production of large masses of iron, and we 
may trust that, with new tools and machinery, and 
the skill, energy, and perseverance of our manu- 
facturers, every difficulty will be overcome, and 
armour plates produced which will resist the 
heaviest existing ordnance. The rifling of heavy 
ordnance, the introduction of wrought iron, and 
the new principle of construction with strained 
hoops, have given to all countries the means of 
increasing enormously the destructive power of 
their ordnance. One of the results of this intro- 
duction of wrought iron and correct principles of 
manufacture, is the reduction of the weight of the 
new guns to about two-thirds the weight of the 
older cast-iron ordnance. Hence follows the facility 
with which guns of much greater power can be 
worked, while the range and precision of fire are at 
the same time increased. But these improvements 
cannot be confined to ourselves, Other nations 
are increasing the power and range of their artillery 
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in a similar degree, and the energies of the nation 
must, therefore, be directed to maintain the 
superiority of our Navy in armour as well as in 
armament. ; 

We have already seen a new era in the history of 
the construction of bridges, resulting from the use 
of iron; and we have only to examine those of the 
tubular form over the Conway and Menai Straits to 
be convinced of the durability, strength, and light- 
ness of tubular constructions applied to the support 
of railways or common roads in spans which ten 
years ago were considered beyond the reach of 
human skill. When it is considered that stone 
bridges do not exceed 150 feet in span, nor cast- 
jron bridges 250 feet, we can estimate the progress 
which has been made in crossing rivers 400 or 500 
feet in width, without any support at the middle of 
the stream. Even spans greatly in excess of this 
may be bridged over with safety, provided we do 
not exceed 1,800 to 2,000 feet, when the structure 
would be destroyed by its own weight. 

It is to the exactitude and accuracy of our 
machine tools that our machinery of the present 
time owes its smoothness of motion and certainty 
of action. When I first entered this city the 
whole of the machinery was executed by hand. 
There were neither planing, slotting, nor shaping- 
machines, and, with the exception of very imper- 
fect lathes and a few drills, the preparatory 
operations of construction were effected entirely 
by the hands of the workmen. Now every- 
thing is done by machine tools with a degree 
of accuracy which the unaided hand could never 
accomplish. The automaton, or self-acting machine 
tool, has within itself an almost creative 
power ; in fact, so great are its powers of adapta- 
tion, that there is no operation of the human hand 
that it does not imitate. For many of these 
improvements the country is indebted to the genius 
of our townsmen, Mr. Richard Roberts and Mr. 
Joseph Whitworth. The importance of these 
constructive machines is, moreover, strikingly 
exemplified in the Government works at Wool- 
wich and at Enfield, chiefly arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Anderson, the present inspector 
of machinery, to whose skill and ingenuity the 
country is greatly indebted for the efficient state of 
those great arsenals. 

Among the changes which have largely contri- 
buted to the comfort and enjoyment of life, are the 
improvements in the sanitary condition of towns. 
These belong probably to the province of social 
rather than mechanical science; but I cannot 
omit to notice some of the great works that have 
of late years been constructed for the supply of 
water and for the drainage of towns. In former 
days 10 gallons of water to each person per day 
was considered an ample allowance. Now, 30 
gallons is much nearer the rate of consumption. I 
may instance the water-works of this city and of 
Liverpool, each of which yield asupply of from 20 
to 30 gallons of water to each inhabitant. In the 
former case the wateris collected from the Cheshire 
and Derbyshire hills, and, after being conveyed in 
tunnels and aqueducts a distance of 10 miles to a 
reservoir, where it is strained and purified, it is 
ultimately taken a further distance of eight miles 
in pipes, in a perfectly pure state, ready for distri- 
bution. The greatest undertaking of this kind, 
however, yet accomplished is that by which the pure 
waters of Loch Katrine are distributed to the city 
of Glasgow. This work, recently completed by Mr. 
Bateman, who was also the constructor of the water 
works of this city, is of the most gigantic character, 
the water being conveyed in a covered tunnel a 
distance of 27 miles through an almost impassable 
country to the service reservoir, about eight miles 
from Glasgow. By this means 40 million gallons 
of water per day are conveyed through the hills 
which flank Ben Lomond, and after traversing the 
sides of Loch Chon and Loch Aird, are finally dis- 
charged into the Mudgdock Basin, where the water 
isimpounded for distribution. We may reasonably 
look forward to an extension of similar benefits to 
the metropolis, by the same engineer, whose ener- 
gies are now directed to an examination of the pure 
fountains of Wales, from whence the future supply 
of water to the great city is likely to be derived. 
A work of so gigantic a character may be looked 








upon as problematical, but when it is known that 
six or seven millions of money would be sufficient 
for its execution, I can see no reason why an under- 
taking of so much consequence to the health of 
London should not ultimately be accomplished. 

In leaving this subject, I cannot refrain from 
an expression of deep regret at the loss which 
science has sustained through the death of one of 
our vice-presidents, the late Prof. Hodgkinson. 
For a long series of years he and I worked toge- 
ther in the same field of scientific research, and 
our labours-are recorded in the Transactions of 
this and other Associations. To Mr. Hodgkinson 
we owe the determination of the true form of cast- 
iron beams, or section of greatest strength; the 
law of the elasticity of iron under tensile and 
compressive forces; and the laws of resistance of 
columns to compression. I look back to the days 
of our joint labour with unalloyed pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

I regret to say that another of our Vice-Presi- 
dents, my friend, Mr. Joseph Whitworth, is 
unable to be’present with us through serious, but 
I hope not dangerous illness. To Mr. Whitworth 
mechanical science is indebted for some of the 
most accurate and delicate pieces of mechanism 
ever executed; and the exactitude he has intro- 
duced into every mechanical operation will long 
continue to be the admiration of posterity. His 
system of screw threads and gauges is now in 
general use throughout Europe. We owe to him 
a machine for measuring with accuracy to the 
millionth of an inch, employed in the production 
of standard gauges; and his laborious and inter- 
esting experiments on rifled ordnance have resulted 
in the production of a rifled small arm and gun 
which have never been surpassed for range and 
precision of fire. It is with pain that I have to 
refer to the cause which deprives me of his pre- 
sence and support at this meeting. 

A brief allusion must be made to that marvel- 
lous discovery which has given to the present 
generation the power to turn the spark of heaven 
to the uses of speech; to transmit along the 
slender wire for a thousand miles a current of 
electricity that renders intelligible words and 
thoughts. This wonderful discovery, so familiar 
to us, and so useful in our communications to 
every part of the globe, we owe to Wheatstone, 
Thomson, De la Rive, and others. In land tele- 
graphy the chief difficulties have been surmounted, 
but in submarine telegraphy much remains to be 
accomplished. Failures have been repeated so 
often as to call for a commission on the part of the 
Government to inquire into the causes, and the 
best means of overcoming the difficulties which 
present themselves. I had the honour to serve on 
that commission, and I believe that from the 
report, and mass of evidence and experimental 
research accumulated, the public will derive very 
important information. It is well known that 
three conditions are essential to success in the 
construction of ocean telegraphs—perfect insula- 
tion, external protection, and appropriate appa- 
ratus for laying the cable safely on its ocean bed. 
That we are far from having succeeded in fulfilling 
these conditions is evident from the fact that out 
of 12,000 miles of submarine cable which have been 
laid since 1851, only 3,000 miles areactually in work- 
ing order; so that three-fourths may be considered 
as a failure and loss to the country. The insulators 
hitherto employed are subject to deterioration from 
mechanical violence, from chemical decomposition 
or decay, and from the absorption of water; but 
the last circumstance does not appear to influence 
seriously the durability of cables. Electrically, 
india-rubber possesses high advantages, and, next 
to it, Wray’s compound and pure gutta percha far 
surpass the commercial gutta percha hitherto em- 
ployed; but it remains to be seen whether the 
mechanical and commercial difficulties in the em- 
ployment of these new materials can be successfully 
overcome. The external projecting covering is still 
a subject of anxious consideration. The objections 
to iron wire are its weight and liability to corro- 
sion. Hemp has been substituted, but at present 
with no satisfactory result. All these difficulties, 
together with those connected with the coiling and 
paying out of the cable, will no doubt yield to care- 





ful experiment and the employment of proper in- 
struments in its construction, and its final deposit 
on the bed of the ocean. Irrespective of inland and 
international telegraphy, a new system of commu- 
nication has been introduced by Prof. Wheatstone, 
whereby intercourse can be carried on between 
private families, public offices, and the works of 
merchants and manufacturers, This application 
of electric currents cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, from its great efficiency and comparatively 
small expense. To show to what an extent this 
improvement has been carried, I may state that 
1,000 wires in a perfect state of insulation, maybe 
formed into a rope not exceeding half-an-inch in 
diameter. 

I must not sit down- without directing attention 
to a subject of deep importance to all classes,— 
namely, the amount of protection inventors should 
receive from the laws of the country. It is the 
opinion of many that patent laws are injurious 
rather than beneficial, and that no legal protection 
of this kind ought to be granted : in fact, that a 
free trade in inventions, as in everything else, 
should be established. I confess I am not of that 
opinion. Doubtless there are abuses in the working 
of the patent law as it at present exists, and pro- 
tection is often granted to pirates and impostors, to 
the detriment of real inventors. This, however, 
does not contravene the principle of protection, but 
rather calls for reform and amendment. It is as- 
serted by those who have done the least to benefit 
their country by inventions, that a monopoly is in- 
jurious, and that if the patent laws are defended, 
it should be, not on the ground of their benefit to 
the inventor, but on that of their utility to the 
nation. I believe this to be a dangerous doctrine, 
and I hope it will never be acted upon. I cannot 
see the right of the nation to appropriate the la- 
bours of a lifetime, without awarding any remune- 
ration. The nation, in this case, receives a benefit ; 
and assuredly the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
I am no friend of monopoly, but neither am I 
a friend of injustice; and I think that before 
the public are benefited by an invention, the 
inventor should be rewarded either by a fourteen 
years’ monopoly, or in some other way. Our 
patent laws are defective, so far as they protect 
pretended inventions; but they are essential to the 
best interests of the State in stimulating the exer- 
tions of a class of eminent men, such as Arkwright, 
Watt and Crompton, whose inventions have en- 
tailed upon all countries invaluable benefits, and 
have done honour to the human race. To this 
Association is committed the task of correcting the 
abuses of the present system, and establishing such 
legal provisions as shall deal out equal justice to 
the inventor and the nation at large. 

I must not forget that we owe very much to 
an entirely new and most attractive method of 
diffusing knowledge, admirably exemplified in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and its successors in 
France, Ireland and America. Most of us remem- 
ber the gems of Art which were accumulated 
in this city during the summer of 1857, and 
the wonderful results they produced on all classes 
of the community. The improvement of taste, 
and the increase of practical knowledge which 
followed these Exhibitions have been deeply felt ; 
and hence the prospects which are now opening 
before us in regard to the Exhibition of the next 
year cannot be too highly appreciated. That Exhi- 
bition will embrace the whole circle of the sciences, 
and is likely to elevate the general culture of the 
public to a higher standard than we have ever 
before attained. There will be unfolded almost 


every known production of art, every ingenious 
contrivance. in machinery, and the results of 
discoveries in science from the earliest period. 
The fine arts, which constituted no part of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and which were only partially 
represented at Paris and Dublin, will be illustrated 
by new creations from the most distinguished 


masters of the modern school. Looking for- 
wards, I venture to hope for a great success 
and a further development of the principle advo- 
cated by this Association—the union of Science 
and Art. 

In conclusion, my apologies are due to you for 
the length of this address, and I thank you sin- 
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cerely for the patient attention with which you 
have listened to the remarks I have had the 
honour to lay before you. As the President of 
the British Association, I feel that far beyond the 
consideration of merely personal qualifications, my 
election was intended as a compliment to practical 
science, and to this great and influential metropolis 
of manufacture, where those who cultivate the 
theory of science may witness, on its grandest 
scale, its application to the industrial arts. Asa 
citizen of Manchester, I venture to assure the 
Association that its intentions are appreciated ; 
and to its members, as well as to the strangers who 
have been attracted here by this meeting, I offer a 
most cordial welcome. 


In the morning, a Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee had been held in the Town Hall. Prof. 
PHILLIPS read the following— 


Report of the Council. 

1. The Council were directed by the General Committee 
at Oxford to maintain the establishment of the Kew Obser- 
vatory by aid of a grant of 5007. At each of the meetings 
of the Council the Committee of the Observatory have pre- 
sented a detailed statement of their proceedings, and they 
have transmitted the General Report for the year 1860-1861, 
which is annexed. 

2. A sum not exceeding 901. was granted for one year, 
and placed at the disposal of the Council, for the payment 
of an additional photographer for carrying on the photo- 
heliographical observations at Kew. On this subject the 
Report of the Kew Committee may be consulted. 

3. A further sum of 30/. was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Broun, Dr. Lloyd, and Mr. Stoney, for the construction 
of an induction dip-circle in connexion with the Observa- 
tory at Kew. The result of this recommendation is stated 
in the Report of the Kew Committee. 

4. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee has been 
received by the Council for presentation to the General 
Committee to-day, and is printed for the information of the 
members. 

5. Prof. Phillips was requested to complete and print, 
before the Manchester Meeting, a Classified Index to the 
Transactions of the Association from 1831 to 1860 inclusive, 
and was authorized to employ during this period an assist- 
ant; and the sum of 100/. was placed at his disposal for 
the purpose. Prof. Phillips reports that he has secured the 
assistance of Mr. G. Griffith, of Jesus College, Oxford, in 
carrying on the index, which had been already much 
advanced by the help of Mr. Askham, and states that with 
the aid thus afforded he had hoped to be able to complete 
the work within the time specified. Though this expecta- 
tion has not been realized, speeimens of the work are laid 
before the Meeting. 

6. Prof. Phillips requested the attention of the Council 
to circumstances regarding his own health and occupations, 
which are gradually rendering it necessary for him to pre- 
pare to withdraw from the duties of the Assistant General 
Secretary, which have been for many years intrusted to 
him, and suggested that opportunity might be taken of this 
announcement to consider whether the arrangements con- 
nected with the secretariate should remain unchanged, or 
be modified. The Council regret to have received letters 
from Prof. Walker, General Secretary, dated the 15th of 
March and 20th of April, stating that, on account of indis- 
position which required cessation from labour, it would 
not be in his power to continue his attention to the official 
business of the Association. Under those circumstances 
the Council requested Prof. Phillips to draw up in writing 
such statements and suggestions as might appear to him 
likely to assist the Council in considering the steps to be 
taken in consequence of these announcements. The state- 
ment drawn up by Prof. Phillips, in consequence of this 
request, is printed for the information of the Members. 

. The communication of Prof. Phillips in reference to 
the appointment of a General Secretary having been con- 
sidered, the following resolution was adopted :—‘“‘ That the 
President and the gentlemen who have formerly acted as 
General Secretaries—viz., the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Sir 
R. L Murchison, and Major-General Sabine, together with 
Prof. Phillips, be a committee to consider and report the 
steps which they deem it advisable for the Council to take 
in regard to the appointment of a General Secretary; and 
that their Report be printed and circulated among the 
Members of Council previous to their Meeting in Manches- 
ter on the 4th of September next.” 

By the following Report, which has been received from 
these gentlemen, the General Committee will learn with 
satisfaction that if it be their pleasure to elect him, the 
services of a most efficient and experienced Member, who 
has discharged many offices, including the Presidency, with 
great benefit to the Association, are at their disposal for the 
duty of General Secretary :— 


“* Report of the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
and Major-General Sabine. 

**Considering the present state of health of the General 
Secretary of the British Association, the Rev. Prof. Walker, 
F.R.S., and the announced withdrawal at no distant period 
of Prof. John Phillips, F.R.S., from the post of Assistant 
General Secretary, which he has so long held, and with such 
very great advantage to the British Association, we, the 
undersigned, as requested by the Council to propose some 
suitable arrangement, have now to express our unanimous 
opinion that Mr. William Hopkins, F.R.S., of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, is eminently qualified to fill the post 
of Joint General Secretary. We beg to add that, having 
applied to Mr. Hopkins, we find that he cordially aecepts 








the offer, and, with the sanction of the Council, will be 
ready to commence his duties at the ensuing Manchester 
Meeting. The consideration of the future relation of Prof. 
Phillips to the British Association is postponed, in com- 
pliance with his own request. 
“WILLIAM VERNON Harcourt, Roperick I. 
Murcuison, Epwarp SaABINE, Former 
General Secretaries. 

** July 25, 1861.” 

The Council have resolved, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of this Report, to propose to-day in the General 
Committee that W. Hopkins, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., be elected 
General Secretary. 

8. The following foreign gentlemen, eminent in science, 
who were present at the late Oxford Megting, and took 
part in the proceedings, were elected Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the British Association:—Dr. Bergsma, Utrecht ; 
Dr. Carus, Leipzig; Prof. A. Favre, Geneva; Dr. Geinitz, 
Dresden; Dr. Hochstetter, Vienna; M. Khanikoff, St. 
Petersburg; M. Werner Siemens, Vienna; Prof. B. Pierce, 
Cambridge, United States; Prof. E. Verdet, Paris. 

9. Major-General Sabine communicated a copy of the 
Statutes of the Humboldt Foundation, now definitely organ- 
ized, and of a circular issued by the Committee, announc- 
ing that about 8,000/. had been secured as a capital fund, 
and that about 260/. will be available in the year 1862 for 
the general object of assisting researches in Natural Science 
and Travels, in which Humboldt was conspicuously active. 
The disposition of the fund rests with the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin, and is open to applications from 
scientific travellers of all nations. 

10. The Council are informed that invitations will be 
presented to the General Committee at its Meeting, on 
Monday, September 9, to hold the next Meeting in Cam- 
bridge. The invitations formerly offered on the part of 
Birmingham and Newcastle-on-Tyne will be renewed on 
this occasion; and other invitations will be presented from 
Bath and Nottingham. 


Prof. PHILures read a letter from Prof. Walker, 
as follows :— 


It is with the deepest regret that I give up my intention 
of visiting Manchester at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. I had hoped to have resigned the office of Secre- 
tary in person, and to have expressed as well as I could my 
sense of the honour that had been conferred on me, and my 
thanks for the confidence that was placed in me; but I am 
forbidden, and I must submit to God’s will. I must, 
therefore, beg of you to be so kind as to convey to the 
General Committee my regrets, and to inform them of my 
inability to discharge the duties of General Secretary. At 
the same time, let me congratulate them that one so emi- 
nent as Mr. Hopkins has consented to supply my place. 
Most gladly do I resign in favour of one so competent.— 
Believe me, yours truly, ROBERT WALKER. 


His resignation was accepted, and Mr. Hopkins 
elected to the vacant office. 


Mr. Nuiynis read the financial statement :— 


The General Treasurer's Account, 
From June 27, 1860 (at Oxford), to September 2, 1861 ( 
Manchester). 
RECEIPTS. 

To Balance from last Account isa 
Life Compositions at Oxford and since 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 
Ladies’ ditto ditto ditto 
Dividends on Stock, Eighteen Months. 
Glasgow Local Fund, Balance of Account, per 

Executors of the late William Gourlie ns 
Sale of Publications—viz., Reports of Meetings, 

Catalogues of Stars, &c. oe ee 


2 
oe 


olw © acoocow® 


£2,905 
PAYMENTS. = 
By paid expenses of Oxford Meeting, sundry £. 
Printing, &c. ad a - 87 
Account of Report of 29th Meeting 
Ditto ditto 30th ditto 
Salaries, Twelve Months’ a = 
Purchase of Stock, 5007. 3 per cent. Consols 
Maintaining Establishment at Kew Observatory 
Earthquake Experiments we 
Dredging on East Coast of Seotland .. 
Dredging Committee, 1859-60 
Dura Den Yellow Sandstone 
Solubility of Salts ne 
Steam-Vessel Performances .. 
Fossils of Lesmahagow .. 
Exploring Uriconium 
Chemical Alloys am ae 
Classified Index of Transactions 
Dredging in Mersey and Dee... 
Dip Circle . . as as 
Photoheliographic Observations . . ae 
Experiments on the Constituents of Manures 
Prison Diet upon the Bodily Functions of Pri- 
soners .. ae ise aa a 
Gauging of Water ua 
Alpine Ascents oe ee oe oe 
Balance at the Bankers .. .-- £227 810 
Ditto in hand of the General Trea- 
surer and Local Treasurers .. 


oocooooocoooooooooosmo: 
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17 4 5 
24413 3 


£2,905 0 0 


Mr. Ninnis also stated that the Assets of the 
Association consisted of— 





Balance Cash _ a “* os 
Value of Stock unsold a acs 
Value of Books on hand, at half price, about 


£244 13 3 
6,510 0 9 
2,000 0 9 


Pepe 
£8,75413 3 
—_ 
Mr. Gasstor presented the 


Report of the Kew Committee. 

The Committee of the Kew Observatory beg to submi 
the Association the following Report of t their proceedings 
— the past year. 

was noticed in a previous Report that General Sabi 
had undertaken to tabulate the hourly values of the —. 
netic elements from the curves given by these instruments, 
These values have been reduced under his superintendence. 
and some of the results have been embodied in the follow. 
ing papers which he has communicated to the Royal 
Society. 

1. On the Solar-diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Decli- 
nation at Pekin.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. x, 
p. 360. 2. On the Laws of the Phenomena of the larger 
Disturbances of the Magnetic Declination in the Kew 
Observatory: with notices of the progress of our knowledge 
regarding the Magnetic Storms.—Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. x. p. 624. 3. On the Lunar-diurnal Variation 
of the Magnetic Declination obtained from the Kew Photo- 
grams in the years 1858, 1859 and 1860.—Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol. xi. p. 73. 

The Superintendent, Mr. Stewart, has also communi- 
cated to the Royal Society a description of the great mag- 
netic storm at the end of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber 1859, deduced from the Kew Photographs. 

Mr. Chambers continues to be zealously employed in the 
magnetical department, and attends to the self-recording 
magnetographs, which have been maintained in constant 
operation. 

The usual monthly absolute determinations of the mag- 
netic elements continue to be made, and the dip observa- 
tions from November 1857 to the present date (282 in all), 
a large portion of which were made by the late Mr. Welsh 
and Mr. Chambers, have been made available by General 
Sabine in connexion with some previous observations of his 
own for determining the secular change in the magnetic dip 
in London, between the years 1821 and 1860. See Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society, vol. xi. p. 144. 

The instruments for the Dutch Government alluded to in 
the last Report have been verified at Kew and taken away. 
They consisted of a set of self-reeording magnetographs 
with a tabulating instrument, two dip circles, and one 
Fox’s dip circle for Dr. Bergsma; also of two unifilars, one 
for Dr. mnt and one for Dr. Buys Ballot. 

Shortly after the despatch of these instruments, another 
set of self-recording magnetographs were received at Kew, 
in order to be tested previous to their being sent to Dr, 
Bache, of the United States, and these were despatched in 
the early part of this year to America, along with a tabu- 
lating instrument, a unifilar, and dip-circle, all of which 
were verified at Kew. 

The staff at Kew are at present occupied with a third set 
of these instruments, along with a dip-circle and unifilar, 
for the University of Coimbra; and Prof. Da Souza of that 
University is engaged at present at the Kew Observatory in 
examining his instruments, and in receiving instructions 
regarding them. 

It will thus be seen that no fewer than three sets of these 
instruments have been furnished during this last year, 
under the superintendence of the Committee, and it has 
hitherto been deemed advisable -for the interests of science 
that no charge should be made for their verification. As 
this, however, is an operation involving labour and a large 
expenditure of time, an application was made to the Royal 
Society for the sum of 90/. from the Donation Fund, in 
order to cover the expense of verifying these three sets of 
instruments, while it was arranged that in future a charge 
of 30/. for verification should be added to the cost of each 
set. This sum was at once granted by the Council of the 
Royal Society, and it will be found among the receipts in 
the financial statement appended to this Report. 

In addition to the instruments already mentioned, the 
following have also been verified at Kew Observatory :— 
For the Havana Observatory, a set of differential magnetic 
instruments, also a unifilar, dip-circle, and an altitude and 
azimuth instrument for absolute determinations of the 
magnetic elements. For Dr. Smallwood, Montreal, a 
unifilar, dip-circle, and differential declinometer. For the 
Astronomer Royal, Greenwich, a 9-inch unifilar. For the 
Rev. W. Scott, Sydney, a unlfilar and dip-circle. For Dr. 
Livingstone, Africa, a unifilar, dip-circle and azimuth 
compass. For Mr. Jackson, Bach. of Science, Ceylon, a 
unifilar and dip-circle. 

Mr. Jackson and M. Capello, of the Lisbon Observatory, 
have also received instruction at Kew in the use of instru- 
ments. 

The meteorological work of the Observatory continues to 
be performed in a satisfactory manner by Mr. George 
Whipple ; and here the Committee desire to mention that 
both from the report of the Superintendent, and from 
their own observation, each member of the staff at present 

ttached to the establish t. seems to interest himself in 
the duties he is called upon to discharge. 

During the past year, 150 barometers, 660 thermometers 
and 8 hydrometers have been verified at_ the Observatory. 
Seven standard th ters have also been constructed 
and disposed of. Dr. Berg and Dr. Buys Ballot were 
each presented with one of these instruments. 

For some time telegraphic reports of the meteorological 
elements were daily sent to Admiral FitzRoy’s office, the 
expense being defrayed by the Board of Trade; but these 
despatches were ultimately discontinued, on account of the 
Board of Trade having only a limited sum disposable for 
meteorological telegraphy, and Kew being too near London 
to prove a useful station. 

At the last meeting at Oxford it was announced. that the 
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—— 
i h was about to be transported to Spain for 
Kew Heliograp 


urpose of photographing, if possible, the so-ca 
- ) somes visible on the occasion of a total solar eclipse. 
t the mission had most successfully accomplished the 
object contemplated was known in England on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of July, 1860 (the day after the eclipse), by 
the publication in the Times f a tel sent 
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Mr. Warren De La Rue from Rivabellosa, near Miranda, 
where the Kew party were stationed. 

It will be remembered that, at the suggestion of the 
Astronomer Royal, the Admiralty had placed at the 
disposal of the expedition of astronomers H.M. ship 
Himalaya, and that the Government Grant Committee of 
the Royal Society had voted the sum of 150/. for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of transporting the Kew 
Heliograph with a staff of assistants to Spain. As the 
scheme became matured, it was deemed desirable to 
extend considerably the preparations originally e-~tem- 
plated, and actual experience subsequently prover 10 
provision which had been made could have b ly 
omitted. Originally it was thought that a mere te ary 
tent for developing the photographs might have answered 
the purpose ; but on maturing the scheme of operations, it 
became evident that a complete photographic Observatory, 
with its dark developing room, cistern of water, sink, and 
shelves to hold the photographs, would be absolutely 
necessary to ensure success. An Observatory was there- 
fore constructed in such a manner that it could be taken to 
pieces and made into packages of small weight for easy 
transport, and at the same time be readily put together 
again on the locality selected. The house when completed 
weighed 1248lb., and was made up in eight cases. 
Altogether the packages, including house and appara- 
tus, amounted in number to thirty, and in weight to 34 cwt. 
Besides the Heliograph, the apparatus comprised a small 
transit theodolite for determining the position of the 
meridian, and ascertaining local time, and the latitude and 
longitude of the station, and also a very fine three-inch 
achromatic telescope, by Dallmeyer, for the optical 
observation of the phenomena of the eclipse. Complete 
sets of chemicals were packed in duplicate in separate 
boxes, to guard against failure through a possible accident 
to one set of the chemicals. Collodion of different qualities 
was made sensitive in London, and some was taken not 
rendered sensitive, so as to secure as far as possible good 
results. Distilled water, weighing 1391b., had to be 
included ; and engineers’ and carpenters’ tools, weighing 
113lb., were taken. Mr. Casella lent some thermometers 
and a barometer, and Messrs. Elliott an aneroid baro- 
meter to the expedition. y 

The preparations were commenced by Mr. Beckley (of the 
Kew Observatory) early in the year 1860; and in June Mr. 
De La Rue engaged Mr. Reynolds to assist Mr. Beckley in 
completing them. Mr. Beckley and Mr. Reynolds were 
charged with the erection of the Observatory at Rivabellosa ; 
and so well were the plans organized that the Observatory 
and Heliograph were in actual operation on the 12th of 
July, the expedition having sailed from Plymouth in the 
Himalaya on the morning of the 7th. This could not, 
however, have been so expeditiously accomplished without 
the energetic co-operation of Mr. Vignoles, who met the 
Himalaya in asmall steamer he had chartered to convey 
the expedition and their apparatus into the port of Bilbao, 
and who despatched the Kew apparatus as soon as it was 
landed to the locality he and Mr. De La Rue had agreed 
upon. This was situated seventy miles distant from the 
port of landing, and accessible only through a difficult pass. 
Mr. Vignoles had also taken the trouble to make arrange- 
ments for accommodating the Kew party, and for the due 
supply of provisions—a matter of some importance in such 
a locality. 

Besides Mr. De La Rue, Mr. Beckley and Mr. Reynolds, 
the party consisted of Mr. Downes and Mr. E. k, two 
gentlemen who gave their gratuitous services, and of Mr. 
Clark, who acted as interpreter, also kindly assisting during 
the eclipse. Each of the party had only one thing to attend 
to, and thus rapidity of operation and certainty of result 
were secured. The total expenditure of this expedition 
amounted to 512/.; the balance of 362/. over the amount 
granted hy the Royal Society has been generously defrayed 
by Mr. De La Rue. 

Upwards of forty photographs were taken during the 
eclipse and a little before and after it, two being taken 
during the totality, on which are depicted the luminous 
eens with a precision impossible of attainment by 

nd drawings. The measurements which have been made 
of these prominences by Mr. De La Rue show incontro- 
vertibly that they must belong to the sun, and that they are 
not produced by the deflection of the sun’s light through 
the valleys of the moon. The same prominences, except 
those covered over during the moon's progress, correspond 
exactly when one negative is laid over the other; and by 
copying these by means of a camera, when so placed, a 
Tepresentation is obtained of the whole of the prominences 
visible during the eclipse in their true relative position. 
The photographs of the several phases of the eclipse have 
served to trace out the path of the moon’s centre in refer- 
ence to the sun’s centre during the progress of the pheno- 
Menon. Now, Rivabellosa being north of the central line 
of the moon’s shadow, the moon's centre did not pass 
exactly across the sun’s centre, but was depressed a little 
below it, so that a little more of the prominences situated 
on the north (the upper) limb of the sun became visible 
than would have been the case exactly under the central 
line, while, on the other hand, a little of those on the 
Southern limb was shut off. It has been proved by mea- 
suring the photographs, that the moon during the totality 
covered and uncovered the prominences to the extent of 
about 94” of arc in the direction of her path, and that a promi- 
hence situated at a right angle to the path shifted its angu- 

position with respect to the moon’s centre by lagging 
ind 5°55’. On both the photographs is recorded a 
Prominence, not visible optically, showing that photography 
can render visible phenomena which without its aid would 





escape observation. Copies of the two totality pictures are 
being made to illustrate Mr. De La Rue’s paper in the 
Report of the Himalaya Expedition by the Astronomer 
Royal. Positive enlarged copies of the phases of the eclipse, 
9 inches in diameter, have also been made by means of the 
camera, and will be exhibited at the Manchester Meeting. 
The Heliograph has since been replaced in the Observa- 
tory, but few opportunities have occurred for using it in 
consequence of the pressure of other work ; latterly, how- 
ever, Mr. Beckley has been requested to carry on some ex- 
periments with the view of ascertaining whether any more 
details are rendered visible when the full aperture of 3 
inches of the telescope is used, than when it is reduced to 
about one inch and a half. Up to the present time n 
definite conclusion can be drawn from the results obtained; 
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so that, at events, an increase of aperture does not 
appear to give a strikingly better result when a picture of 
the same size is taken with various apertures of the object- 
glass. More experiments, however, are needed before this 
point, which is one of some importance in guiding us in the 
construction of future instruments, can be answered defi- 
nitely. Mr. Beckley has obtained sun pictures of. great 
beauty during the course of these experiments. 

The work of the Kew Observatory is now so increased 
that it has become absolutely imperative to make some 
provision for working the Heliograph in a way that will 
not interfere with the current work of that establishment ; 
and Mr. De La Rue has been requested by his colleagues of 
the Kew Committee to take charge of the instrument at 
his observatory, where celestial photography is continuously 
carried on. This request Mr. De Rue has kindly 
acceded to; and he will for a time undertake to record the 
sun spots at Cranford, as long as it is found not to interfere 
with his other observations. Mr. De La Rue has contrived, 
and had made by Messrs. Simms, at his own expense, an 
instrument for measuring the photographs, which will 
much facilitate the reduction of the results. It consists of 
a fixed frame in which work two slides, moving at right 
angles to each other. Each is furnished with a vernier 
reading to Topoth of an inch. The top slide works on the 
lower slide, and carries a hollow axis 4} inches diameter, 
on which rotates horizontally a divided circle reading to 
10”, and this carries a second circle on the face of which 
are fixed four centering screws. An image intended to be 
measured is placed on the upper circle, and is centered by 
means of the adjusting screws; itis then adjusted by means 
of the upper circle in any required angular position with 
respect to the lower divided circle, so as to bring the cross 
lines of the photograph in position under a fixed microscope, 
supported on an arm from the fixed frame. By means of 
this instrument the sun pictures are measured so as to 
determine the diameter to sooth of the radius; the angular 
position of any part of a sun spot and its distance from the 
centre are thus readily ascertained; or the differences of 
the right ascension and declination with respect to the cen- 
tre are as easily read off to the same degree of accuracy. 

Mr. De La Rue has recently produced by his large tele- 
scope an image of a solar spot, and portion of the sun's 
disc, far superior to anything before effected, and which 
leads to the hope that a new era is opened in heliography, 
and that the resources of this Observatory might be further 
developed in that direction. 

At the last Meeting of the Association the sum of 90/. 
was voted for an additional photographer, and of this sum 
50/1. has been received. The Committee suggest that the 
balance of 40/. be granted again at this Meeting, as the full 
sum will be required during the ensuing year. A detailed 
account of this expenditure will be presented in the next 
Annual Report. 

Allusion was made in last Report to an instrument con- 
structed by Prof. William Thomson, of Glasgow, for deter- 
mining photographically the electric state of theatmosphere. 
This instrument has been fitted up at Kew, where it has 
been in constant operation since the beginning of February 
last. It has been found to answer well in a photographic 
point of view, and Prof. Thomson has expressed himself 
much pleased with the results obtained. The mechanical 
arrangements connected with the fitting up of this instru- 
ment were devised and executed with much skill by Mr. 
Beckley, the Mechanical Assistant, who has also recently 
made a working drawing of the instrument for Prof. Thom- 
son, who intends to publish a description of it. : 

The arrangements made by Mr. Francis Galton, in the 
Observatory Park, for testing sextants, and which were 
alluded to in last Report, are now almost complete; and 
six sextants sent by Capt. Washington, R.N., Her Majesty’s 
Hydrographer, have been verified. c 

e Observatory was honoured with a visit from His 
Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember last. His Highness expressed much satisfaction at 
witnessing the efficient state of the Institution. 

Application has been made to the Commissioners for the 
International Exhibition of 1862, for a space of 40 feet by 
20, in which to exhibit as many as possible of the instru- 
ments in use at the Observatory, including those which are 
self-recording. 

The Committee desire to express their thanks for a valu- 
able addition which has been made to the Library at Kew, 
consisting of a very large number of the Greenwich publi- 
cations, ies to them through the kindness of the 
Astronomer Royal. 

It will be observed by the annexed statement, that the 
expenditure of last year has exceeded the income by about 
90l.; but as this year comprised five quarters, it is hoped 
that the usual annual grant of 500/. will cover the expense 
until the next Meeting of the Association. ‘ 

Joun P. Gassrot, Chairman. 

Kew Observatory, August 30, 1861. 

Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
from June 18, 1860, to September 4, 1861. 
RECEIPTS, 

Balance from last Account . ae 
Received from the General Treasurer 





eS ee, five quarters, ending October 1, 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 
C. Chambers, five quarters, ending October 6, 


1861 .. oe os o- “o 
G. Whipple, four quarters, ending June 18, 1861 
Ditto, one quarter, ending September 18, 1861 
R. Beckley, 62 weeks, ending September 2, 1861, 


at 40s. .. we oe a. i 
T. —, 11 weeks, ending September 10, 1860, 

at 8s. <é te ue iia 
Ditto, 26 weeks, ending March 11, 1861, at 10s. 
Ditto, 25 weeks, ending September 2, 1861, at 


Apparatus, Materials, Tools, &c. 

Ironmonger, Carpenter, and Mason .. 

Printing, Stationery, Books, and Postage 

Coals and Gas - o oe 

House Expenses, Chandlery, &c. 

Porterage and Petty Expenses oe on 

Cost of surrounding Inclosure with a Ditch, and 
of planting a Hedge .. oe 

Rent of Land to 10th October, 1861 .. 
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I have examined the above account and compared it with 
the vouchers presented to me, and I find that the amounts 
expended exceed those received by the sum of 791. 38. 7d. ; 
and that the expenditure for salaries, &c. this year is for 
one year and a quarter, that in the last account having been 
for three quarters of a year only. R. Hurron. 

16th August, 1861. 

Prof. PHILLIPS read the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 
that on the 19th of July they met the Steam Performance 
Committee, by appointment, at the Admiralty, and had, in 
company with the members of that Committee, an inter- 
view with the Duke of Somerset. 

That in the course of that interview the chairman of 
your Committee shortly explained the motives which 
had induced the British Association to appoint the Steam 
Performance Committee, and called upon Mr. Fairbairn, 
who thereupon stated and explained the principal sugges- 
tions contained in the report of the Steam Performance 
Committee, which had been prepared and agreed upon, 
and will be ted to t ting: and urged upon his 
Grace the expediency of carrying them into effect. — 

The Duke of Somerset, in reply, stated certain objections 
which he entertained to some of the suggestions, founded 
chiefly upon the circumstances that sufficient time could 
not be allowed for the various experiments consistently 
with the interests of the service, and that the ships of the 
Koyal Navy only employed steam occasionally, and only 
as an auxiliary power ; but his Grace was understood to 
agree to supply such information to the scientific public as 
could be done without improperly interfering with the per- 
formance of ordinary duties. 

The Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll, the Earls of 
Enniskillen, Harrowby, Rosse, and De Grey, Lord Stanley 
and Sir J. Pakington must be considered as having vacated 
their seats in your Committee in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion adopted at Liverpool in 1854; but your Committee 
recommend that they should be re-elected. Your Com- 
mittee also recommend that the two vacancies in the 
House of Commons’ List be filled by the election of Sir 
Joseph Paxton and Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes. 

Wrortres.Ley, Chairman. 


Sir Joseph Paxton and Lieut -Col. Sykes were 
elected members of the Parliamentary Committee. 
Prof. Phillips read a list of the Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents and Committees of Sections, but this 
list was incomplete, and must be reserved for 
next week, when it can be given in full. 








SCIENTIFIC MISSION OF MM. DE SCHLAGINTWEIT. 
- Tunbridge Wells, Sept. 2, 1861. 

In a review of the Results of the Scientific Mis- 
sion of the Messrs. de Schlagintweit to India, 
published in the Atheneum of the 17th of August, 
it is stated, that they were charged with that duty, 
“ at the earnest recommendation of General Sabine 
and Sir Roderick Murchison, on the part of the 
Royal Society.” The writer then adds, “ There is 
a strong suspicion abroad, that the appointment 
was one of the grossest jobs that ever disgraced the 
annals of science.” Again, in another paragraph, 
when speaking of the cost of completing the publi- 
cation of a work of which one volume only has been 
issued, the reviewer says, ‘ we trust that before it 
is granted, scientific men will be consulted who 
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have not received any Prussian decorations.” Now, 
as I was wholly unconscious of having been in any 
way authorized by the Council of the Royal Society 
to take such a step, and as I never received any 
Prussian order, I begged General Sabine to be so 
good as to write to me an explanatory letter on the 
subject. The accompanying letter from him, which 
I beg you to print in extenso, shows clearly that I 
had nothing whatever to do with the reeommenda- 
tion of the Royal Society, which related exclusively 
to Terrestrial Magnetism. 

As my illustrious friend Baron Humboldt had 
spoken and written to me in terms highly com- 
mendatory of the powers of the Brothers Schla- 
gintweit, as physicists who had made excellent 
observations in the Alps, I had no hesitation in 
quoting the authority of that illustrious man in 
any personal reference which may have been made 
to myself; but as regards the appointments which 
the Schlagintweits held in India, the East India 
Company alone can give the proper explanation. 

As soon, however, as these gentlemen returned 
to Europe with proofs of their having penetrated 
considerably beyond the Karakorum chain— 
hitherto the limit of British exploration—I felt it 
to be my duty to do them justice for their enter- 
prise, and I recorded my sentiments in the Anni- 
versary Address of the Royal Geographical Society 
of 1857. Roperick I. MuRcHISON. 





13, Ashley Place, Aug. 30, 1861. 

Dear Murchison,—On my way through London 
I have looked into the Minutes of Council of the 
Royal Society, and am now able to inform you 
authentically of the circumstances which led to the 
mission of the Messrs. de Schlagintweit. 

The suggestion of a Magnetic Survey of India 
originated with myself, and was first made in 1838 
in my Report ‘On the Magnetic Variations on the 
Globe,’ read to the British Association at Newcastle 
in that year. The suggestion was favourably 
received by the Association, and the co-operation 
of the Royal Society was asked and obtained in 
bringing it under the notice of the Court of 
Directors. In January, 1846, Capt. Elliot, of the 
Madras Engineers, was appointed by the Court to 
make a magnetic survey of the Indian Archipelago, 
preparatory to the extension of the survey to the 
continent of India. Capt. Elliot completed this 
preliminary portion in 1849; and his report was 
sent by the Court of Directors, in 1851, to the 
Royal Society, accompanied by a proposal, that it 
should be printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
at the joint expense of the Royal Socicty and the 
Court of Directors. This was acceded to, and the 
report published accordingly. On the further re- 
commendation of the Royal Society, the Court of 
Directors authorized Capt. Elliot to return to India 
for the purpose of completing the continental 
portion of the survey. The progress of this work 
was interrupted by the decease of Capt. Elliot, 
which took place at Madras in 1852. In a letter 
to the Secretary of the Royal Society, the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors apprised the President 
and Council of the Royal Society that ‘the Court 
will instruct the Government of Madras to carry 
out the investigation so unfortunately interrupted 
by the death of Capt. Elliot, as soon as the services 
of a competent officer are available for that purpose.” 

In the same year (1853), the Earl of Rosse, then 
President of the Royal Society, received a commu- 
nication from Chevalier Bunsen, then Prussian 
Minister at the British Court, tendering the services 
of the Messrs. de Schlagintweit ‘for the purpose of 
exploring the Himalayan range in behalf of a more 
complete knowledge of telluric magnetism, and 
many other branches of terrestrial physics, towards 
which purposes the King of Prussia proposed to 
grant them pecuniary allowances.” This letter 
was transmitted by Lord Rosse to the Court of 
Directors, through the Secretary of the Royal 
Society ; and was replied to by the Secretary of the 
Court of Directors, who ‘“‘ was commanded to state 
that the East India Company regard all such 
missions with great satisfaction; and that the 
Court of Directors propose to instruct the Govern- 
ment of India, in the event of their having no 
officer available for carrying out the objects left un- 
finished by Capt. Elliot, to apply to the Messrs. de 





Schlagintweit to ascertain if one of those gentlemen 
would undertake the duty; and if so to place the 
instruments at his disposal, and to grant him a 
suitable allowance for the purpose.” 

No official communication was made to the 
Council of the Royal Society of the reply made by 
the Government of India to the instruction referred 
to in the last paragraph; but it was understood 
from private information that Lord Dalhousie 
stated, that no officer had volunteered to undertake 
the completion of the duty left unfinished by Capt. 
Elliot,—and that no officer competent to such an 
undertaking could, in the then circumstances of 
India, be spared from military duty. In conse- 
quence of this reply application was made by the 
Court to the Messrs. de Schlagintweit, and on the 
30th of March, 1854, the Secretary of the Royal 
Society received, ‘‘by command of the Court of 
Directors, for communication to the Council of the 

Royal Society, the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, with an inclosure descrip- 
tive of Lis proposed operations in completing the 
magnetic survey of India.” With the addition 
that ‘‘The Court will be glad to be furnished with 
such observations thereon as the Council of the 
Royal Society may think it necessary to make for 
the Court’s information.” 

On the receipt of this communication the Council 
of the Royal Society passed the two following reso- 
lutions, viz. :— 

‘* Resolved,—That the Secretary be requested to 
express the satisfaction which the President and 
Council have derived from this communication, 
and their hope that the completion of this under- 
taking, in the hands in which it is now placed, 
will be as advantageous to magnetical science, and 
as creditable to the Court of Directors, as was the 
magnetic survey of the Indian Archipelago, so 
successfully accomplished by the late lamented 
Capt. Elliot.” 

** Resolved,—That a sub-committee, consisting 
of Col. Sabine, Dr. Hooker, and Mr. Charles 
Darwin, be appointed, to whom the consideration 
of Mr. de Schlagintweit’s proposed operations be 
referred.” 

Dr. Hooker, Mr. Charles Darwin, and myself 
were all three members of the Council whilst the 
preparations were in progress for the Messrs. de 
Schlagintweit’s departure. I was glad to be able, 
on my part, to render them the same assistance in 
the preparation of their magnetical instruments 
that I had previously given to Capt. Elliot ; and to 
assist in discussing with them the observations 
most important to be made, the proper distances 
between their stations, and the modes of combining 
the observations at the several stations in such 
manner as to give the most advantageous results 
for the direction, and the distances apart of the 
lines of equal declination, dip, and total force. Such 
services on my part were limited to the proposed 
magnetic operations, inasmuch as the Messrs. de 
Schlagintweit, from their own experience, stood very 
little in need of any assistance they could obtain 
from me in other departments of physical science, 
—and on such they had, moreover, the far greater 
advantage of the suggestions of Dr. Hooker and 
Mr. Darwin, to whom they could refer as members 
of the same sub-committee as myself. 

I do not find any further notice in the Council 
Minutes of the mission of the Messrs. de Schlagint- 
weit until their return from India, when a commu- 
nication was received from them, requesting per- 
mission to dedicate to the Royal Society the first 
volume of their researches, containing their magnet- 
ical survey of India, in recognition, as was stated, of 
the “‘ labours of many of the distinguished members 
of the Royal Society, by which it has so essentially 
and energetically promoted the science of mag- 
netism.” 

I have ascertained, by an examination of the 
lists of the Council in different years, that it so 
happened that you were not on the Council on any 
of the occasions in which the mission of the Messrs. 
de Schlagintweit came before the Council. Two, at 
least, of these gentlemen, Dr. Hermann and Dr. 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, were well known, previous to 
their undertaking the mission to India, by their pub- 
lished researches in the Eastern and Western Alps, 
as diligent, laborious, and accomplished natural 





philosophers ; and it is quite possible that, ~" | 
their preparations were in progress, communics 
regarding subjects of more general inter-- 
magnetism may have been made to the Cou 
Directors by other Societies, or by individuals ni 
officially connected with the Royal Society; but , 
know of none such. Your name does not a 
anywhere in the Minutes of the Council of the 
Royal Society in reference to the subject, nor haye 
I any recollection of having heard that you were 
concerned in any recommendation made ‘ ‘+ 
time to the Court of Directors. 

I should fail, however, in what I feel to be dueto 
those gentlemen, if I should conclude these few 
remarks without bearing testimony to the admirable 
manner in which they have executed the ~ 
portion of their undertaking. They ha 
edly not spared themselves in any way; u._ 
researches are spread over the whole extent of + 
British dominions in India, and even consider... 
beyond the limits of our possessions: they ha: 
surmounted many difficulties which would hay, 
stopped less enterprising travellers, and persevered 
even to the loss of life of one of the Brothers. Ax 
a scientific work, their survey has been conducted 
with a full knowledge of the most recent advances 
of magnetical science; and the publication is 
executed in its details according to the most 
approved German models of their distinguished, 
countrymen, Kreil and Lamont. The volume now 
published contains only the magnetic portion of 
their researches; it is understood that it is to be 
followed by eight other volumes, equal in magni- 
tude, treating of other branches of physical science, 
Should the contents of these equal in interest and 
value the magnetic volume, they will have achieved 
a work which will long be held as most honourable 
to themselves, and to those who in their time 
exercised the sovereignty in India. 

Regarding the pecuniary question,—the cosi «f 
their journeys, or their personal recompense,—or 
what portion of it may have been borne by the 
King of Prussia,—I have no knowledge 
ever. It was not the custom of the Cv. .s yu 
Directors to consult the Royal Society ose i 
points, nor of the Royal Society to offer recor 
mendations on them. Epwarp S:-""", 








WHALES AND WHALIG:"" 
8, Lidlington Place, Oakley Squa:., Au 

I have been absent in the count where ” 
could not refer to notes or journs's. or should 
sooner have requested your kind’? ion o 4 
few observations upon Professor Owen’s notice 
[Athen. No. 1763] of my communication about 
whales, in which he points out that the “‘ Baleine 
du Cap” of Cuvier is specifically distinct from 
the Mysticetus. Premisin~ that in any remarks I 
may venture to make upon the subject, 1 do not fora 
moment presume to undervalue the specific distine- 
tions of comparative anatomists, I may observe, that 
in theadmitted scanty state of scientific information 
upon the subject, we are scarcely justified in as 
suming that the “ Baleine du Cap” of Cuvier is 
the only species of Right Whale in the Southern 
Seas. Dieffenbach,*+ in his work upon New Zealand, 
published in 1843, gives a drawing of a true Right 
Whale, said to be a new species, which was sixty 
feet in length; and this differs in form from Right 
Whales captured off Twofold Bay, and sketched by 
myself. Since Cuvier wrote, the Americans have 
opened up new whaling grounds, from the Sea of 
Okhotsk to the Gulf of Anadir and Behring’s 
Straits. Here then is a line of whaling communica 
tion from Behring’s Straits right down past the 
coast of Japan, to the verge of the Tropics, along 
the whole extent of which Right Whalebone Whales 
are found. I do not know whether we have any 
evidence that the northern whale taken in Behring’s 
Straits does not continue through the Gulf 
of Anadir, and so down to the southward; but 
it seems probable that in whaling grounds so 
connected there are whales of the same species. 
My own observations, extending over some 
years in the South Seas, lead me to think that 
different kinds of whales migrate at particular 





+ ‘Travels in New Zealand,’ by Ernest Dieffenbach, 
M._D., vol. ii., p. 176. 
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--eqs, and that some species have a wider geo- 
‘wal range than is at present supposed. The 
‘Whale taken off Twofold Bay generally 
“ppearance on that part of the coast of 

lia about the end of May or beginning of 

ge; first one or two, the numbers increasing 
iil the middle and end of September, after which 
ey begin to leave, and finally disappear by the 
end of November. In some seasons comparatively 
*»w Right Whales are seen; in 1846-47 they came 
, much greater numbers than in the three pre- 
¢ rs. It was generally found that they 
e up to the coast and into the bays in greater 
aambers after strong breezes off the land. 
During fine weather and when not alarmed, they 
~ould remain in the bays all night, ranging round 
~ching very near the rocks. The whalers 

’nis to rub off the barnacles with which 

sy are often thickly encrusted about the head. 
‘\ Hampback remains upon the coasts all the 

at Fcund, but appears in greatest numbers during 

’ Right Whaling season. I have seen it at 
%inity Bay on the N.E. coast of Australia in lat. 
6° 30'S. On one occasion, when we were anchored 
sere in H.M.S. Rattlesnake, a whale of this kind 
“breached” clear out of the water near the ship, 
and I have also seen it in the Straits of Magellan. 
‘he greatest number of whales I ever saw at one 
me appeared to be making a passage: it was in 
vie month of August, 1850, while on board 
i.M.S. Meander, running down from Tahiti. We 
had strong easterly breezes— at times blowing 
yiolently—for several days; but as we neared the 
coast of Chili, the wind drew round to N.W. and 
fell light, and the weather became very fine. On 
the morning of the 22nd it was quite calm, and 
soon after daylight numbers of whales were seen 
coming up towards the ship from the westward. 
They approached in a very leisurely manner, rising 
easily, the top of the head (which at this part 
forms:a sharp ridge) and blow-holes first appearing 
on the surface of the water, then the huge length 
f-back, with its fin near the flukes or tail. They 
seem at all alarmed by the vessel, some of 

‘em “Sine close to the ship. The scene at this 
Lu. was most extraordinary: the frigate stealing 
seg uuder a cloud of canvas, with little more 
an ‘'Sfage way, every part of her lower rigging, 
m which the best sight of the whales could be 


»btaine * 1g crowded with men; the rising sun 
thc.shining bodies of the whales as 
they .use .c Surface out of the deep blue water, 


each sending up.two high columns of white vapour, 
likeyreat * * steam, which spread out into a 
cloud at their nighest points; a distinct whistling 
sound being heard in the blowing of those that 
rose nearest the ship. In some instances the 
whales were in pairs, and frequently rose toge- 
ther at the same time. They extended up to the 
horizon, as far as cou Le seen from the ship, 
in a westerly direction, being scattered from 
N.W. to S.W.; and the whole shoal were head- 
ing to the eastward. The calm water and 
undisturbed movements of the whales afforded an 
unusually favourable opportunity for observing 
them. They were of a much larger kind than 
the Greenland Mysticetus, and blew higher, and 
with more force, than Right Whales.t I have 
seen similar whales in great numbers on the coast 
of Australia. They are exceedingly swift and 
active. Whale-boats never fasten to them, except 
by accident, in mistaking them for Right Whales. 
They take the line out with extraordinary rapidity; 
and it is instantly cut to free the boat, men with 
any whaling experience being well aware how 
impossible it would be to catch such a Tartar by 
ordinary means. A stuffed skin of one of these 
Monsters would be a real curiosity, and would 
probably furnish the maximum of the Whale tribe, 
not to be obtained in a specimen of the Mysticetus, 
which is by no means the largest of Cetaceans, and 
certainly never attains the length of 90 feet, 
implied in Prof. Owen’s paper [Athen. No. 1761, 
p. 119]. Scoresby observes, that the size of the 
Mysticetus has been much overrated, and says, 
that of 322 individuals in the capture of which he 
had been personally concerned, no one, he believed, 





t These Balenoptera were not the Gibbosa, or Hump- 
» found in these seas, which is considerably larger. 





exceeded 60 feet, “one of the largest to all appear- 
ance,” which he ever saw, measured but 58 feet, 
and the longest actual measurement he had “ever 
met with or heard of,” was of a whale killed at 
Godhavn, in 1813, which was 67 feet. He believed 
that 60 feet may be considered the size of the larger 
animals of this species, and “65 feet in length a 
magnitude which very rarely occurs,” and quotes 
practical authorities of 1557 and 1625, in support 
of his opinion that whales taken at the time he 
wrote were as large as any captured since the 
commencement of whale fishing. I know from my 
own measurements, that Right Whales exceeding 
in size the largest measured by Scoresby have been 
taken in the Southern Seas. The mouth of this 
Southern whale is furnished with precisely the same 
filtering arrangement of whalebone as the Mysti- 
cetus of the Northern Hemisphere (not the short 
rough bone of the Rorqual species), and it must 
therefore subsist upon similar food, which is said 
[Ath. No.1761, p.119], amongst other conditions, to 
‘further restrict the Mysticetus to high Northern 
latitudes.” Every one must appreciate the great 
importance and interest of such a Museum 
of Natural History as proposed by Prof. Owen ; 
but if the part of it devoted to the Cetaceans 
is to be carried out to the extent of enabling 
visitors to form a correct idea of the bulk and variety 
of the larger species of whales, it must includemore 
than a specimen of the Greenland Mysticetus, which 
is only about the third in the scale of magnitude. 
O. W. Brierty. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

OnE of the drawbacks of this beautiful summer 
has been a very great increase in the average 
number of fires. Hitherto, the destruction of pro- 
perty has not fallen upon literature, but the 
calamity of Wednesday, in Paternoster Row, has 
fallen upon it rather heavily. Messrs. Longman 
are the chief literary sufferers. We understand 
that their losses include the whole of their stock of 
Macaulay’sfifth volume, and of the illustrated edition 
of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ M. Lemare, recently established 
as a commission agent, has lost the whole of his 
property, and has had a narrow escape with his 
life. The Messrs. Blackie, among other property, 
have lost the whole of the copper-plates of their 
large quarto Atlas. 

A flower-show will be held, on Wednesday next, 
at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Ken- 
sington. 

A Committee has been appointed, with the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 1862, 
for the representation of objects of architectural 
interest. Messrs. W. Tite, G. G. Scott, Digby 
Wyatt, Prof. Donaldson, and other architects of 
eminence were on this Committee. A  sub- 
committee has been named, including Messrs. 
Barry and Street, for the purpose of forming a 
Court of high-class Decorative Art, in which 
shall be gathered together the best works in all 
the specified classes of Art, excepting Sculpture 
and Painting, these having their own separate 
galleries. All persons able to assist in this object 
are invited to communicate with the Committee. 

We understand that Mr. Hardwicke has under- 
taken to publish a new edition of Smith and 
Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany.’ The work will con- 
tain all the original figures in Smith’s work with the 
additions since made by Sowerby, and illustrations 
of the microscopic structure will be introduced. 
The work will be issued in monthly parts, and the 
flowering plants will be completed in about six 
volumes of twelve parts each. 

We are informed that the ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
are now in process of translation into Gujerattee 
by a Parsee gentleman at present in London, who 
takes interest in the subjects discussed by the seven 
authors, and intends publishing his translation for 
the use of inquiring minds among his countrymen 
in India. Gujerattee, which is closely allied to the 
Hinduwee, is the language spoken in the large 
province of Gujerat, on the western coast of India, 
between 21° and 24° of north latitude. It is the 
prevailing dialect at Surat, and is also extensively 
used beyond the limits of the province from which 
it derives its name. Indeed, from its wide diffu- 
sion, it has been not inappropriately designated 





“the grand mercantile language of foreign Indian 
marts.” 

The Cambrian Archeological Association has 
been holding its fifteenth annual meeting—this 
year at Swansea. Mr. H. Vivian presided, and 
the programme of the week included several excur- 
sions, to which the amazing beauty of the weather 
lent the greatest charm. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Burford opened a new pano- 
rama in Leicester Square. The subject is Naples; 
a theme not only of endless interest for its beauty 
and variety, but just now of passionate anxiety to 
many on account of political events. The view 
is taken from a point in front of the Castel dell’ 
Uova—so as to embrace the two bays on which 
the city stands. On one side, the noble curve of 
the Chiaja towards Virgil’s tomb, the palace of 
Donna Anna Caraffa and Posilipo; on the other 
side, the royal palace, the mole, the Castel del 
Carmine, and the English fleet. The panorama, 
of which the landscape is painted by Mr. Slous, 
and the war-ships by Mr. W. A. Knell, sen., has 
all the qualities which have made Mr. Burford’s 
exhibitions famous. 

A flower-show in September is a dangerous 
thing to attempt. But the brilliant summer 
weather has this year helped the gardener beyond 
his hopes, and the Crystal Palace display on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday was quite astonishing for the 
season. Nothing could be finer than the dahlias, 
asters, and verbenas. The roses, too, reminded 
one of June or July. The collection of fruit was 
very good. 

The Ethnological and Antiquarian Sections of 
Letters will hear with regret of the death of 
Mr. Bateman, who died on Thursday last week, 
at his residence, Lombardale House, near Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, after two or three days’ illness, 
and at the early age of 40 years, having been born 
in 1821. A country gentleman, of large property, 
situate in one of the most beautiful portions of 
the Peak, he devoted his time and wealth to anti- 
quarian and ethnological pursuits. This taste was 
inherited from his grandfather and father, who 
severally laid the foundation of a fine library and 
museum. Mr. Bateman himself crowned their 
work by adding greatly to both, and by an 
extensive series of excavations in the tumuli of 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, but more especially 
in the latter county. He did for Derbyshire what 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare did for Wiltshire in the 
last century; and the results of his researches have 
been made public in three several volumes,—viz., 
‘Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,’ pub- 
lished in 1848; ‘Catalogue of Antiquities,’ 1855, 
and ‘Ten Years’ Diggings in the Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon Grave Mounds,’ 1861; the last 
volume issued so recently as the past fortnight. 
The museum at Lombardale has now for some 
years been, next to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall, 
one of the wonders of the Peak; and well known 
to the more educated class of tourists, as it has 
at all times been easily accessible. It is rich in 
Greek, Roman, Mexican and Medieval antiqui- 
ties; and its collection of Samian ware, particularly 
that part of it which once belonged to the Cook 
collection at York, is very fine. But it is in 
pre-historic Celtic, and to a degree in Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, that it chiefly excels other 
private museums. Several large cases are filled 
entirely with the urns and other fictile vessels, 
as well as articles in flint and bronze, procured 
during his lengthened series of excavations in the 
Derbyshire barrows. From this source Mr. Birch 
might have added very largely to his dry and 
meagre account of Celtic pottery. As the human 
remains discovered in these barrow diggings were 
in almost all instances preserved, they are arranged 
here ; some of the skeletons being articulated, and 
the series of crania well arranged. The museum 
at Lombardale, as it is, we believe, entailed, is, in 
fact, a vast storehouse for future inductionists; 
for the class of collectors, including though it has, 
amongst other Englishmen, Beyan Faussett, Sir 
R. C. Hoare, Lord Londesborough, Mr. Acker- 
mann and Mr. Bateman, cannot be said to have 
done much more than provisional work. The 
fruit has yet to come at the hand of another 
generation, who will eliminate from collections 
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such as this the inductions of an ethnological 
philosophy worthy of the name. This has not 
yet been done; but when it has—and this in no 
narrow spirit—the labours of Thomas Bateman 
in his generation will be appreciated, we believe, 
in a very high degree. As a public man, Mr. 
Bateman was shy and retiring. Simple, unaffected, 
modest, his exceeding worth as a scholar and a 
friend were best seen in the retirement of his 
home. Here, in his library or museum, whether 
turning over his rich collection of manuscripts, 
unfolding some costly diptych, or descanting on 
the merits of a Grecian coin, a Celtic urn, or some 
vessel of old English earthenware, the fact, in its 
associations, was one to be remembered. 

M. Meyerbeer has replied to the invitation of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1862, that in compliance with their request he will 
compose a March for the opening ceremony. 

The Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, will be re-opened to the public on Tuesday 
next. During the vacation some important addi- 
tions have been made to the wall decorations in 
the hall, consisting of inlaid slabs of polished 
granites, porphyries, marbles and alabaster, by 
Mr. Macdonald, of Aberdeen, and Mr. Hall, of 
Derby. Some of these specimens have never 
before been employed in the arts, and deserve the 
attention of architects, 

A Society has been formed with the imposing 
title of ‘The National Association for Promoting 
Freedom of Public Worship in the Church of 
England.” Its objects, as explained by itself, are 
— “1. To make known the evils of the Pew- 
System; 2. To maintain the fundamental principle 
of the Parochial System—the free use in common, 
by all parishioners, of their Parish Church; 
3. To prevent the violation of the Parochial 
System by the sale and renting of Pews in new 
Churches; 4. To restore the Parochial System, 
where practicable, in Churches at present existing ; 
and 5. To encourage the adoption of the Weekly 
Offertory.” The Association seems to have its 
seat in Manchester; but there is a general com- 
mittee representing the whole country, partly lay 
and partly clerical. 

The Council of the Surrey Archeological Society 
have determined to assist in promoting the pro- 
posed excavations of the site of Chertsey Abbey, 
which has been recently purchased by one of their 
local honorary secretaries, Mr. Thomas R. Bar- 
trop, and have opened a public subscription for 
the purpose. A large and curious collection of 
tiles from this site is at the Architectural Museum, 
South Kensington, and an equally large and very 
complete collection is in the possession of the 
Surrey Society. The excavations are now being 
carried on with great spirit, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. M. Shurlock, a well-known local 
antiquary; and during the last few days some 
interesting remains have been turned up, or, rather, 
exposed : a tile paving, supposed to be a part of 
the cloisters, stone coffins, leaden chalice and 
paten, gold coin, gold ring, &. An account of 
the previous excavations has already been pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Surrey Society, 
and the present appear to promise an even richer 
harvest of antiquities. Subscriptions are received 
by the bankers, Messrs. Cocks & Biddulph, and 
by the honorary secretaries in London and at 
Chertsey. 

On the 21st proximo the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
and aldermen of the City of London will attend 
divine service at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
where a sermon will be preached by the Rev. G. 
C. Bell, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; 
after which they will proceed to the Great Hall of 
Christ’s Hospital, when orations will be delivered 

* on ‘The Benefits of the Royal Hospitals, in the 
following order, by the senior Grecians, viz., in 
Latin, by R. G. Glenn; in Greek, by A. T. 
Waugh ; in English, by E. S. Carlos; and in 
French, by J. C. F. Morson. These will be fol- 
lowed by translations from the English into Greek 
Iambics, by H. Hughes; into Greek Sapphics, by 
E. C. Baber ; into Latin Alcaics, by G. A. Crossle ; 
into Latin Elegiacs, by F. C. Barber; into Greek 
Hexameters, by C. Bokenham. Two original poems 





not yet adjudged will also be recited in Latin and 
English. 

We have to report the death of the well-known 
German Art-historian, Johann David Passavant. 
He died on the 12th of August, at Frankfort, 
where he held the office of Director at the Hidel 
Institution. Born in 1787, he attained his seventy- 
fourth year. Passavant had been destined for 
trade; but a longer stay at Paris in 1810—13, 
where he made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the Art-treasures there, awoke in him 
the desire for a fuller understanding of Art. 
He began his studies at once, first under David, 
afterwards under Baron de Gros. At Rome he 
became intimately acquainted with the young 
artists who gave a new impulse to German Art, 
and acquired fame in later years (Cornelius, 
Overbeck, &c.). He developed apologetically their 
principles in his ‘ Views on the Plastic Arts,’ and 
he began to make a name for himself by his 
‘Designs for Grave Monuments.’ But his repu- 
tation rests on his works of Art-history, espe- 
cially on his ‘Artistic Travel through England 
and Belgium,’ and on his biographical work— 
‘ Raffael of Urbino, and his father Giovanni Santi.’ 
We hear that he has left valuable manuscripts. 

How shall I get into Italy ? must be a question 
just now on the lips of hundreds of autumnal 
tourists. New railway extensions change the cha- 
racter of the great routes every month or two— 
now, the most expeditious road is by Chambery 
and Mont Cenis—now by Geneva and the Sim- 
plon—now by Lucerne and the St. Gothard. The 
three roads are open respectively as far as St. Jean 
de Maurienne—Martigny—and Lucerne. When 
the tunnel through Mont Cenis shall be ready— 
and the works are in rapid progress—that will un- 
questionably be the easiest, if not the most attrac- 
tive, route to Milan, Venice, Genoa and the South 
of Italy. At present the St. Gothard route has a 
considerable advantage over its rivals. The railway 
lines are open from Boulogne to Lucerne ; a steamer 
takes you by the lake to Fluellen; you cross the 
pass in a diligence to Bellinzona, thence by steamer 
to Arona, and by rail to Turin, Genoa, Milan, or 
where you will. There is a gain of ten or twelve 
hours, of a handful of francs, and of the two lovely 
lakes of Lucerne and Maggiore, not to speak of the 
comfort of a frequent change in the mode of travel, 
though this would be the principal consideration 
with some. How many English tourists, rolling 
down the dusty road from Domo D’Ossoli, hot, 
and cramped, and weary, at the first glimpse of 
Lago Maggiore give up their places in the dili- 
gence, descend at the pretty inn at Baveno, and 
wait the steamer for Arona! Soon this glorious 
fatigue of Alpine travel will be lost ; for French, 
Italian, Austrian engineers are all at work upon 
the railway routes; and the way from Zurich to 
Como will become as comfortable and commonplace 
as the ride from Windermere to Loch Lomond. 
A letter in the Paris Patrie gives some details on 
the operations now going on between Susa and 
Lanslebourg, which our readers will peruse with 
interest. The writer says:— “At the com- 
mencement of this great enterprise only the pick- 
axe and blasting were employed, but since the 
machines invented by MM. Grattone and Somme- 
lier were brought into use, the cutting of the rock 
has been carried on with remarkable celerity. The 
machines, which are worked by compressed air, are 
very ingenious ; they are each of 250-horse power, 
and act simultaneously on both sides of the moun- 
tain. They set in motion different instruments of 
great power, which operate in any direction that 
may be required. The section of the tunnel is 
about 60 métres, and when the cutting was com- 
menced only 12 men could, from the limited space, 
be occupied at each end, the work they did being 
only 40 centimetres (about 16 inches) per day ; but 
the machines employ a force equal to 2,500 men, 
and cut out daily two métres—that is, one at each 
end. Ina few months arrangements will be made 
for making the men employed relieve each other 
every eight hours, and an electric light will be es- 
tablished ; and then the extraction of rock will be 
three métres per day. The tunnel will be 12 kilo- 
metres (74 miles) in length. It is 1,330 metres 
above the level of the sea, and 1,060 below the 





summit of Mont Cenis. It will ually rj 
per 1,000 to the centre, Fe that point 
towards Piedmont on the other. In the centre of 
the way a small canal has been formed for carry; 
off the waters which filter through the rock. Ey 
fortnight an examination is made for the PUrpose 
of ascertaining the direction of the tunnel ang 
level of the roadway, instruments of great precision 
being employed in the operation. Thus far the 
cutting on both sides of the mountain has bee 
found to coincide exactly. The rock is easily pene. 
trated by the machines. When holes of from 49 
to 60 centimetres (16 to 23 inches) have been bored 
they are filled with gunpowder ; the workmen retire 
to a distance of about 100 métres, and strong doors 
in iron are closed to prevent fragments of the rock 
from flying out. Then the mine is fired, and masseg 
of rock are heard to strike against the doors, 
Afterwards a current of compressed air is driven 
into the tunnel to expel the smoke, so as to allow 
the workmen to enter. The removing of the frag. 
ments of rock is effected in the way employed on 
the cuttings of railways, and the machines ar 
again set in motion.” When these works are com. 
pleted, the passage of the Alps will be reduced to 
twenty minutes ! 





SCIENCE 


—_— 

First Sketch of a New Geological Map of Scot- 
land. With Explanatory Notes, by Sir R.L 
Murchison and Archibald Geikie. Con 
structed by A. Keith Johnston. (Edinburgh, 
Johnston; London, Stanford.) 

Wirurn the last year or two we have noticed 

two geological maps of Scotland, which were 

new as respects time of publication, but not 
very new as respects geological discovery. The 
present, though a small map, presents itself 
with the high claim of being an attempt ata 
new geological map of the country, based upon 
recent researches, with which all geologists who 
take a special interest in the details of Scottish 
geology have probably already acquainted them- 
selves. The discovery in 1854 of certain organic 


remains in the limestone of Durness, in Suther-. 


landshire, was one step towards more precise 
knowledge ; and this was followed by others. In 
1859, Sir R. I. Murchison, accompanied by an 
able colleague, revisited the typical district of 
the North, and laid the main results of that 
visit before the Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Aberdeen. In the following year, 
Mr. Geikie inspected some of the northem 
types, and showed how they ranged into the 
Southern Highlands. Sir R. I. Murchison’s 
views being doubly confirmed, he requested 
Mr. Geikie to prepare this Map, and to intro- 
duce the results of his own knowledge of the 
rocks of the south of Scotland. Since Mr. 
Geikie is thus candidly announced as the pre- 
parer of the present Map, and as Sir R. I. Mur 
chison again says, “The map which we now 
issue has been prepared by Mr. Geikie,” it 
seems hardly fair to the younger and less 
known geologist to send forth this Map lettered 
on the cover, “ Geological Map of Scotland, by 
Sir R.I. Murchison.” Let us hope in the present 
instance that it was the binder’s misfortune to 
have space only for one name on his gilded 
ornament. When, however, this Map is re 
ferred to by geologists, let the two names be 
fairly and fully cited. 

Those who compare the present sketch Ma 
with the earlier one of Prof. Nicol will fin 
considerable differences, which, probably, the 
Professor would not admit to be well founded. 
He denies the existence of a fundamen 
gneiss as distinguished from those crystalline 
strata, occasionally gneissose, but more 
quently quartzose and micaceous, which, accord- 
ing to the observations upon which this new 
Map is founded, lie much higher in the series: 
and, therefore, “the order of succession a 
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<een in tbe map of Nicol is at variance with 
which we consider to be the true natural 
sequence of the deposits.” Opinions, therefore, 
remain rather at variance in some northern 

Js; but it must be allowed that this little 

sketch is a marked step in advance in Scottish 
ogy. 
eee, however, it is only a first step, yet, 
as Sir Roderick observes, “ If, in the absence 
of correct topographical maps, a very long time 
must elapse before any attempt can be made 
to publish a geological map of Seotland, on 
even a moderately large scale, so as to offer 
details like those which are laid down in the 
iblished Edinburgh Sheet of the Geological 
Seavey, enough has already been done to enable 
ecoadjutor and myself to venture on the 
production of that which we consider to bea 
requisite prelude to such future works, by 
placing the rocks in their true sequence.” 

But why produce a map so interesting to Scot- 
tish geologists on so small a scale? There is no 
apparent reason why it should not have appeared 
on a larger scale; and, therefore, have been far 
more legible and intelligible. As it is, however, 
we ought to say that this little Map possesses 
the usual excellent constructive characteristics 
of Mr. A. K. Johnston’s productions. Without 
his constructive skill, the crowded details 
would have greatly obscured the whole. Micro- 
scopic lettering is the plague of maps requiring 
careful study; and although the Scotch them- 
selves are so proverbially keen-eyed as to be 
able to see far into millstones, it does not 
follow that other people can see equally far 
into millstone-grits. 


FINE ARTS 
Frve-Art Gossrp.—Through some misappre- 
hensions, various complaints have been made 
public as to the treatment vouchsafed to the Eng- 
lish artists at the recent Antwerp fétes. Nothing 
could be more unjust than those statements; it was 
hardly possible for any persons to receive a more 
hospitable and hearty welcome than did the artists 
who visited their professional brethren at the Con- 
It is extremely unfortunate that such 
remarks should have got abroad, especially on an 
occasion like that in question, when the painters of 
many countries met to consult upon their common 
interests and availed themselves of the hospitality 
of the artists of Antwerp. 
The report of the Committee of the subscribers to 
the statue of Sir C. Barry is as follows :—‘“‘ That 
the subscription amounts to 946/.; that they had 
applied to the Chief Commissioner of Works to be 
permitted to erect a marble statue in Westminster 
Hall, at the top of the steps leading to St. Stephen’s 
Hall; that the Hon. W. Cowper expressed his 
willingness to grant this site, oy one outside in 
Palace Yard, where the statues of Stephenson, 
Branel and Locke were to be erected; that the 
Committee on the Decoration of the Palace of 
Westminster had, however, refused the site in 
Westminster Hall, but suggested and offered the 
landing at the foot of the stairease in the inner 
lobby leading to the committee-rooms, commonly 
talled the ‘Witnesses’ Lobby’; that the Committee 
teommended the acceptance of this site, and that 
‘marble statue by Mr. Foley, R.A., should be 
erected at that place.” After much discussion these 
teommendations were all adopted, and a sub- 
committee appointed to carry them into effect. 
Nodoubt, the site decided upon is a very good one, 
tot at all unworthy of the occasion ; and we con- 
fatulate the subscribers, as a body, upon the good 
taste which led to the abandonment of the first 
idea of claiming a site which is simply the finest 
iuterior position for a statue in all London. 
Some repairs are going on to various portions of 
the well-known Church of St. Mary, Beverley. 
t these, the roofs of the transepts are being 
‘placed with appropriate ceilings of Perpendicular 
turacter, in keeping with the design of the build- 
ng itself. The ‘Londoners’ Chapel,” a small 
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subsidiary chapel, is under thorough and careful 
repair. The origin of this little edifice, or rather 
portion of the great church, is notable. The 
‘‘ Londoners” were a body of London merchants 
who were accustomed to frequent the fairs and 
markets of Beverley and its neighbouring towns, 
and, fixing their residence at the town in question, 
they maintained a priest for the service in the 
chapel appropriated to themselves in St. Mary’s 
Church. He is said to have resided in a chamber 
attached to the chapel now existing. It is to be 
hoped that the repairs above referred to will be 
proceeded with, not only in a proper conservative 
spirit, as they appear to have been begun, but con- 
tinuously; so that this extremely interesting church 
may in due time regain some of its fine character- 
istics, much imperilled at present by certain hideous 
pews, ragged and patchwork screens. Well en- 
dowed as the building is, there can be no fear of an 
appeal to the public being made in aid of this 
desirable end. 

Our tourist friends will find, in the exteriorly 
insignificant church at Flamborough, Yorkshire, 
several matters of interest. Among them, a finely 
carved rood-screen, of Decorated character, in fair 
condition, and, above all, with many remains of 
its original painting still upon it, mostly of blue 
colour. In front of this hangs a pair of white 
gloves, or rather the models of such, placed there, 
rather more than a century ago, to commemorate 
a notable marriage. Also, attached to the side of 
the altar space on the wall, a brass, in raised 
letters, recording, in rude rhymes, the achieve- 
ments, titles and death of a companion-soldier of 
Edward the Fourth, who had been to “the wars 
in France.” A font of Norman character will be 
observed under the belfry. Norman prevails in 
those portions of the church which are untouched; 
but, apparently owing to some defect in the foun- 
dations, extensive repairs of common Perpendi- 
cular, of a rude kind, have taken place. 

The following pictures in the National Gallery 
have been protected with glass during the last 
year :—Bronzino, An Allegory, No. 651,—Titian, 
‘The Holy Family,’ No. 635,—Titian, ‘ Portrait 
of Ariosto’ (glazed when received), No. 636,— 
Lorenzo di Credi, ‘ Virgin adoring the Infant 
Christ,’ No. 648,— Albertinelli, ‘Virgin and 
Child,’ No. 645,—Roger Van der Weyden, ‘Por- 
traits of Himself and Wife,’ No. 653,—Roger Van 
der Weyden, ‘The Magdalen,’ No. 654,—Bernard 
Van Orley, ‘The Magdalen Reading,’ No. 655,— 
Martin Schoen, ‘ Death of the Virgin,’ No. 658,— 
Raphael, ‘ Madonna di San Sisto,’ a tracing (glazed 
when received), No. 661,—Turner, ‘ Ulysses de- 
riding Polyphemus,’ No. 508,—Hogarth, ‘ Mar- 
riage & la Mode,’ No. 113,—Ditto, ditto, No. 114. 
Total in the year, 13. At the close of last year 
the total number of works protected with glass 
was, in Trafalgar Square, 80, including three car- 
toons and one tracing ; at South Kensington, 25 
pictures and 100 frames and sketches. It is in- 
tended to place the whole of Hogarth’s series of 
the ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ under glass. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—~— 


ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, THE- 
ATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
—Vocalists: le. Florence cia, Madame Laura Baxter, and 
Herr Formes, Every Evening.—On THURSDAY NEXT, Sep- 
tember 12, an Italian Night, on which occasion Mdlle. Vaschetti 
(from La Seala, Milan, and other Continental Theatres) will make 
her first appearance.—On SATURDAY NEXT, September 14, a 
Volunteer Night.—Promenade, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 

xes, 28. 6d.; Private Boxes, 1l. 1s. and 10s. 6d.—Commence at 
Eight.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

MDLLE. WHITTY will appear at the THEATRE ROYAL, 
DUBLIN, on September 18th, in ‘ PURITANI’; on the 18th, in 
* NORMA’; and on the 17th, in‘ IL BARBIERE,’ with Titiens, 
Giuglini, Swift, Lemaire, Della Sedie and Ciampi. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGLISH Sonas. 

Elizabeth's Songs from the Saints’ Tragedy, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Four Songs, written by the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, Op. 8. By C. A. Barry. (Cramer & 
Co.)—Good words do not ensure good music, 
unhappily;—but since they display what is poor, 
by sharp contrasts, they can hardly fail to give a 
composer a better chance of inspiration than the 
paltry verse too often carelessly selected.—A part, 
however, from all suggestion, Mr. Barry here 





proves himself superior to the generality of modern 
song-writers. His setting of ‘O that we two were 
Maying,’ is extremely elegant and simple: so is 
‘Margaret to Dolcino’ on a yet more limited 
seale. ‘The Oubdit’ is quaint. r. Barry would 
have been wiser had he left ‘The Three Fishers’ 
alone, Mr. Hullah having set the ballad “ for good 
and all.” We have particular pleasure in these 
songs, because they come from one whom German 
training has not Germanized into an imitation of 
any one’s manner or into a renunciation of what is 
beautiful in favour of what scems scientific.— Four 
Songs from the ‘Idylls of the King,’ by A. 
Orlando Steed, (Jewell), come into the same 
category as the above. The second, ‘Vivien,’ is 
the least good; the first, ‘Znid,’ would be welcome, 
were it not for a vicious emphasis on the final 
word. “Proud,” “Cloud” are surely not ad- 
missible as arranged, each with its group of 
three notes. ‘Guinevere,’ the song of the foolish 
virgins, is elegant.—‘ Turn, Fortune,’ by Alex- 
ander Rowland, and ‘What does little Birdie say?’ 
by K. J. P. (Addison & Co.), are two among 
the less happy settings of the Laureate’s words, 
which are many.—We are still among the poets 
who have written good words, when dealing with 
‘Three Songs,’ by William Metcalfe, (Ash- 
down & Parry.) ‘ The Blackbird,’ however, is not 
one of the Laureate’s most attractive inspira- 
tions, and it is here harshly set. Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘The Starlings,’ is better. Hartley Coleridge’s 
‘Lark and Nightingale (a delicious lyric) is over- 
loaded: by its accompaniment, and the musical 
thoughts are stale as compared with the verse. 
But there is promise in Mr. Metcalfe, supposing 
him to be young, and willing to simplify his writing 
in favour of reality and freshness of fancy.—In ‘A 
Wood on a Windy Day,’ a stormy lyric, by Miss 
Anne Bronté, has been set by E. Aguilar, (Davison 
& Co.) with an obvious desire to paint the ‘‘ roar- 
ing of the boughs” by the accompaniment, the 
voice being comparatively an accessory. By way 
of close to this paragraph on poetical songs—what 
a pity that there should be any others !—we must 
say a kind word for Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ‘ Gentle 
Spring,’ (Leader & Cock), a thoughtful and elegant 
setting of Prof. Longfellow’s words. Here and 
there, however, a false accent is to be objected to: 
and throughout the composition there is too much 
of the pianoforte-player. 

Little more than announcement can be given 
to the pile of miscellaneous songs which are still 
waiting notice:—‘ Sweet Summer,’ in two parts 
(Addison & Co.), by J. L. Summers,’ is sweet, if 
not very new.—‘ On that far shore, —‘ The Water 
Nymph,’ by John Barnett (same publishers),— 
‘Save Father on the sea,,—‘ The Trumpet on the 
Rhone,’—‘ The Sailor’s Wife,’—‘ Voice of the Western 
Wind,’ by J. L. Hatton (same publishers), hardly 
represent the average merit of two of our best 
song composers.—The same may be said of ‘ The 
Coming of the Flowers,’ by W. V. Wallace (Cramer 
& Co.).—Nos. 4 to 8 of ‘Melodies of England,’ 
composed by Ignotus, arranged by Henry Regaldi 
(Jewell), are not “up to the mark” of amateur 
music.—‘ Who can see thee, dearest Child,’ by Dr. 
Elvey (Addison & Co.), is elegant in the Italian 
style—W. Hutchinson, £sq. contributes two no- 
things in ‘The Spring of Life’ and ‘ When the 
silvery Moonbeams sleep’ (Hall, Cheltenham).— 
‘ Courting Days’ (same publishers), by Welli 
Guernsey,—‘ Hail to thee!’ by John Raymond,— 
‘ Little Cares, by A. B. Brown (Williams),— 
‘Summer Morning’ (very strange this), by E. 
Fagan (Cramer & Co.),—‘ The Captive Bird,’ by 
F. Leslie (Shepherd), may be passed over.—Next, 
may be dismissed, with acknowledgment of their 
good will, three patriotic offerings:—‘ The British 
Volunteers,’ by W. H. Callcott (Lonsdale),—‘ Zvery 
man join heart and soul,’ by A. Mellon (Addison 
& Co.),—and ‘ To Arms,’ by H. H. Pierson (Schu- 
berth, Hamburg).—‘ The Floweret's Message—Early 
Flowers of Spring,’ by G. B. Allen (Cramer & Co.).— 
‘The Song of the Enchanters,’ by E. de L’Orme (same 
publishers).—‘ O chide not, my heart,’ by. W. T, 
Wrighton (Cocks & Co.),—‘ The Emigrant’s Song,’ 
by M. Barker (Novello),—and ‘A Merry Heart, 
for two voices, by W. O. Cramer (Addison & Co.), 
—and ‘We merry, merry Fairies, also for two 
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voices (same publishers), are the last late publica- 
tions of English vocal music to be dealt with at 
this ‘‘ time of asking.” 

HayMARKET.—On Saturday a new piece in three 
acts was produced. It is entitled ‘The Soft Sex,’ 
and had been evidently intended as a satire on the 
strong-minded woman, who according to the drama 
is an importation from America. Something in it, 
however, displeased the audience; and Mr. C. 
Mathews, at the conclusion of the second act, 
appeared for the purpose of appeasing the sibilants. 
He said that he had an interest in the piece, for, in 
fact, it was his own; and promised to make it a 
much better thing on its second representation. 
Mr. Mathews has not given himself a very import- 
ant position in the action, but supported his brief 
part with great precision and finish. Mr. Buck- 
stone, in the first act, made great way with an 
eccentric part, which he dressed indescribably, and 
particularly extorted applause by the description of 
an American hotel. The scene is laid in Regent’s 
Park, where Mr. Botlover' Biggins has a villa, and 
into which he has imported two American ladies, 
Miss Priscilla Cram (Mrs. Poynter) and Mrs. Cos- 
mos Cook (Mrs. Wilkins), the former as governess 
to his daughters, the latter as a Columbian friend, 
a great traveller and transcendental talker. By 
these Biggins’s niece, Jda (Mrs. C. Mathews), is 
thrown into the shade, and the management of the 
house taken out of her hands. A few months 
make both her and her uncle miserable. The girls, 
under their Transatlantic tutors, become masculine 
in their notions and habits, unmanageable in their 
tastes, and run into inconceivable danger; while 
their aunt, Mrs. Mandwindle (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam), 
goes wild on political economy. But at length 
Biggins’s Nephew (Mr. C. Mathews) appears on the 
scene,—the real owner of the property on which 
the uncle and his friends are supporting their 
various caprices to their mutual discomfort, and of 
course proceeds to set things to rights. He reads 
the parties many a moral lesson, which Mr. 
Mathews delivers with much force and great pro- 
priety,—and soon finds out the merits of the quiet 
and retiring Ida, who is now likely to become 
mistress of the position. She does not, however, 
abuse her newly-acquired power; but induces him 
to allow the family to partake the advantages to 
which he has become entitled ;—in a word, to con- 
tinue to inhabit the villa, and to share in the profits 
of a large cotton-mill near Stockport. We are not 
quite sure that Mr. C. Mathews’s view of life is per- 
fectly correct, or that the shafts of his satire are 
always well directed; but the piece has the merit 
of having a purpose, and the dialogue is not with- 
out spirit and point. When judiciously weeded, it 
is, we think, likely to work well enough. 





Strranp.—This theatre re-opened on Monday, 
with ‘The Post-Boy,’ ‘More Precious than Gold’ 
and ‘ Aladdin.’ _ 


Sranparp.—Mr. C. Pitt is starring at this the- 
atre. ‘ Richard the Third,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘The Hunch- 
back,’ ‘Ingomar,’ ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ and 
‘Louis the Eleventh,’ have been performed. 





MISCELLANEA 

Kew Gardens and the Great Exleibition of 1862. 
—The beautiful ribbon flower-bed, fifty feet in 
length by seven in breadth, is still the one leading 
attraction of the season. The flowers are now 
exceedingly brilliant, being at the climax of their 
autumnal beauty. All the great centres of English 
industry are sending agents and artists to copy it, 
as a design and pattern for part of the goods they 
are making for the Great Exhibition of next year, 
viz.—Manchester, prints, chintz, draperies, é&c.; 
Coventry, ribbons; Kidderminster, canpets ; Glas- 
gow, muslins, shawls, &c.; Yorkshire, coloured table 
covers; Belfast, damask table linen, &c.; Notting- 
ham, lace; Macclesfield, Derby and Spitalfields, 
silks, embroideries, &c.; Dublin, mixed fabrics ; 
Paisley, Scotch goods and window muslins; Bradford, 
moreens and damasks; Clerkenwell, artificial flowers; 
and the Potteries, china and porcelain. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. M, C,—T, T.—A. J. D, Di 
Senex—J. S.—E, M.—received. 





Now ready, 


ODEX ZACYNTHIUS.—GREEK 
PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS of the GOSPEL of SAINT 
LUKE, obtained in the Island of Zante, by the late General 

M acaulay, and now in the Library of the British and Forei; 

Bible Society. Deciphered, Transcribed, and Edited, by SAML. 

PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL.D. cloth 

antique, price 1. 1s. 

Catalogues, gratis, by post free, of Polyglot Bibles, Church Ser- 
vices, Books of Common Prayer, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Aids to the Study of the Old and New Testament, 
Concordances, Grammars, Lexicons, &¢. 

London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Half-red-russia, 


THE MAHABHASHYA, i.e¢., the ‘ Great 
Commentary,” by Patanjali, On the Grammatical Aphorisms 
of Panini, with its Commentary the Bhiashya-Pradipa, and the 
Commentary thereon, The Bhishya-Pradipodyota. Vol. I. oblong 
folio, containing the portion (808 pages of Sanskrit and 40 of Eng- 
lish) entitled The Navahnika. 
Edited by JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Principal of the 
Government Sanskrit College at Benares, with the aid 
of the Pandits of the College. 
Mirzapore, 1856. 
James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street, London. 
Price, in Sheets, 37. 38. A few Copies only for Sale. 
GERALD MASSEY’S LAST VOLUME OF POEMS. 
AVELOCK’S MARCH; and Other Poems. 
- (The major part now printed for the first time.) By 
GERALD MASSEY. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 

“* All the sea-pieces have the dash and saltness of the ocean in 
them. They deserve to be read, and if read are sure to be admired. 
The poet’s love-lyrics will find many admirers. Readers who find 
this vein of feeling in their own humour—and there will be many 
such—will get the volume for themselves. The whole mass of 
song and celebration is inscribed to Lady Marian Alford in a 
proem of great beauty. One of the Elizabethans might have 
written these lines.” — Atheneum. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


LEBAHN’S WORKS 


ON THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


ADAPTED FOR 


SELF-INSTRUCTION. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Lebahn’s First German Course. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for be- 
ginners in German.”—Athenceeum. a 
* It is really what it professes to be—a simple, clear and concise 
introduction to the German language; one, too, which will be 
equally useful to the self-instructing student and the member of 
a German class.”’—Critic. 
Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s First German Reader. 
“An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used 
without a master.”"—Leader. 
Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s Eichenfels and Dialogues. 
‘*A charming production. The Dialogues are as perfectly 
adapted to render the student a speaker of this interesting lan- 
guage, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.” 
Educational Times. 


Sixth Edition, price 83.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 
Lebahn’s German in One Volume. 


“To those who would attain a practical use of the language. 
with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, this work will 
be a welcome help.”—JUustrated London News. 


Lebahn’s Practice in German. Price 6s. 
** Whoever fails to learn the German language with this help, 
must have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfuscated.”—Sun. 


Lebahn’s Exercises in German. Price3s. 6d. 

“ A volume of ‘ Exercises in German,’ including in itself all the 
vocabularies they require. The book is well planned ; the selec- 
tions for translation from German into English, or from English 
into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are taken.”—Examiner. 


Lebahn’s Self-Instructor in German. 6s.6d. 
“ The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.”’ 


Literary Gazette. 
Price 3s. 6d. each, 

Lebahn’s German Classics: with Notes 

and Complete Vocabularies. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL, the Shadowless Man. By Chamisso. 
EGMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE, a Page’s Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessing. 
UNDINE. A Tale, by Fouqué. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 

“ These editions are Cis for the use of learners who read 
without a master; and they will be found convenient for that 
purpose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not 
only the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary 
meaning of most of the several words, is given in g English. 
With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these master- 
pieces.” — Atheneum. 


Lebahn’s German Copy-Book: being a 
Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully en- 
grayed on Steel. Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* About Seven Hundred Commendatory Notices of Lebahn’s 
Works have appeared. 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Just published, price 4d. a 


LECTORE on the LIFE, CHARACT 
and RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of the REV 
WATTS, D.D., addressed to the Congregation of the Ghuss4¢ 
the Saviour, Av place, South t uly 21 ‘areh 
Rev. EDMUND KELL, M.A. F.S.A., after the Tnauguratlont 
7. With 





Dr. Watts’s Statue by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Lithograph of the Statue. Published by request’ Met 


London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. post free, 


HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By 
BAUTAIN, Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. 7x 
“ A book of suggestions for men who would practis ¥ 
speaking .... Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustrate oP 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-strat™ a 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; by post, 28, POE cas 

V ILLAGE SKETCHES, descriptive of Club 

scat ona -_~ Festivals, snd ctor Village Gatherings and 
stituttons. . C. SHEAD. A. 

Gaweott, Baske.” » M.A. Incumbent a 


“Much sound good sense and noble feelin 


these Sketches. are displayed in 


We cordially wish them a wide circulation,” 


Ath 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street 





MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
The Third Edition, in 3 volumes, of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
By CHARLES DICKENS. ‘ 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


“<The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English 


historical romances.”—London Review. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER; or, THE BATTLE OF 
THE BARDS: 
A POEM. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR, 
anne dey ae ike pram og Wnmy Apdo ae cA fall — 
noble purpose and distinct morality....For very many years there 


has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English 
public.”— Times, August 2. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL, 
With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
Part VIL., price 1s., of 
ORLEY FARM: a Tate. 


3y ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘Framley Parsonage,’ ‘Dr. Thorne,’ ‘ Barchester 
owers,” 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and 13 Tllustrations, 
‘cap. 38. 6d. cloth, 
CHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN; or, 


School and College Lives of the most celebrated British 
Authors, Poets and Philosophers; Inventors and Discoverers; 
Divines, Heroes, Statesmen and Legislators. By JOHN TIMBS, 
F.S.A., Author of *‘ Things not Generally Known,’ &c. &c. 

“The idea is a happy one, and its execution so. It isa 
book to interest all boys, but more especially those of Westmin- 
ster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester.” 

Notes and Queries. 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.c. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


IRST FRENCH READING-BOOK;; being 

L i£ and Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged. 
With a Copious Vocabulary of all the Words and Idioms con 
tained in the Text. By JULES CARON, Author of ‘ The Prin 
ciples of French Grammar,’ &c. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & ( 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


ISTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of 
ENGLAND: ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, DANISH ani 
NORMAN. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
___ Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
With a fine Portrait of Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and a Vignette 
of the New Oxford Museum, price 5s. cloth, (postage 4d.), 


HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART ; exhibiting the most_important Improvements 
and Discoveries of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology 
Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy: 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Science,’ &c. , 
_*«* This work records the Proceedings of the principal Scie 
tific Societies, and is indispensable for such as wish to possess 4 
faithful picture of the latest novelties of Science and the Arts. 
_ Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








2 richly bound vols. large 8vo. handsomely illustrated (1,100 pp.) 
price ll, 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and G@RRESPO}. 

DENCE of Dr. DOYLE (J. K. L.), Bishop of Kildare and 

Leighlin. By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J.P., Bio 

grapher of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morgan. ‘‘ Full of amusilé 

and instructive matter.”—Spectator. ‘A true portraiture. ~ 

Atheneum. “‘ Admirable. Perfectly Boswellian in effect.”—Pre# 
London: Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row. 
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Ready this day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. with Map of the British Coal-Fields, and numerous Illustrations, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES, 
With NOTICES of COAL-FIELDS in OTHER PARTS of the WORLD. 


By EDWARD HULL, B.A. 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S, 


London: EpwarD StTanForD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA. 


On Monday next, at all Libraries and Book Clubs, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, 


JOURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
COTTON KINGDOM OF AMERICA. 


(Compiled from three former Volumes.) With Recent Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave 


By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


On September 15, in 3 vols. 


EAS T LYNN E. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ Danesbury House.’ 
“‘ Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of corruption rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of 


passion: Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of Satan.... This is the cross I must bear: sin and the swift 
retribution.” —LoNGFELLOw. 


London: RicHaRkD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





On the 10th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘The Gordian Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &c. 





COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


This Volume completes the Division of ARTS and SCIENCES, and the entire Work. 
Part XX-XIL was published on the Ist inst. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VII. together), price 10s. 6d. in cloth, and Vol. VII. price 5s. in boards, 
are Now Ready. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 











The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
tfected prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make i diat licati here have already been Three 
ivi on the sums assured, or from 





visions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
© to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 
To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 


Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
to which advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


iaterest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
The Assets of the Company at the 3lst of D ber, 1860, ted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 
invested in Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
By order, E, L, BOYD, Resident Director. 





XUM 


T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROSss,) 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
&e. &e. &e. 





WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 
ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIPF 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &c., 


as usual. 


* CARTES-DE. 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 





OPTICIANS, 

AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &e. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 





WENHAWM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 71. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 
September, 1861. 





CATALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 





on application, or sent post free. 
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H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
of the Jate ANDREW ROSS) 
Respectfally begs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 
sively a the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording ‘6 processes, who has also bequeathed to him the 
whole aa that “faculty. 

For particulars of J. H. D’s recent IMPROVEMENTS in 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECT-GLASSES, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on = at 

19, BLOOMSBURY- “STREET, Oxford-street 

APFARATUS and CHEMICALS, 

Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in vericty, 
<combining ee portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ament sugges by the most experienced Uperators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate-Holders, and all needful apnarasas, of best Quality only. 
—LENSES by Ross, Lerebours and Vallantin. 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartonts, 
.Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur 
or Professional Photographer. 

rters of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of ail Chemical Preparations. ee Catalogue, free, on 
application. ° ULTON & BARNIT 


perative and hcenais _ 
146, HOLBORN _BARS, London, 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted 1806. 
President—-CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


T b 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq. Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
yearsago, on the principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the Members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a nr eee of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been m 

If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persone now 
effecting Assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a 
reduction of 734 age cent., whereby each lvl. of annual premium 
will be reduced to 2. 138. 








This Society has paid in claims more than.. . £4,150,000 

And has policies now in force amounting to . 6,450,000 

For the payment of which it eee a “capital exceed- a 
750,000 


ing. . 
And a gross income from pre rest of 
more 340,000 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceedi ng 10,0002. on 
‘the same life. 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission, never- 
theless the new assurances effected in the last financial year 
amounted to 287 ,2401., and the new annual premiums to 10,5671. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
is a purely Mutual Office, in which the whole Funds belong to the 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Members; and the Profits are divided among them alone. Since 
t was founded, in 1815, its history has been one of constant and 
increasing prosperity; and it is now, in point of Funds, Annual 
Revenue and number of Members, one of the largest Life ftices 
in the world. The Security presented by the Society to its Mem- 
bers and their Representatives is of the most unquestionable cha- 
racter; while the Returns made in the form of Bonuses are, it is 
believed, not exceeded by those of any other similar Institution. 
‘The following is a 
MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS, BONUSES, FUNDS 
AND REVENUE, 
Extracted from the Society’s detailed Prospectus. 


. TOTAL ASSURANCES ISSUED £ 14,621,724 
2. TOTAL BONUSES DECLARED.... . 3,033,049 
3. SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES EXISTING 10,886,591 














4, TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.............. 3,600,000 
5. INVESTED FUNDS ... 3,601,764 
6. ANNUAL REVENUE 425,738 





Forms of Proposal, detailed Prospectuses and Reports, and 
every information, may be had at the Head Office, or any of the 


Society's Agents. 
me ee RALEIGH, Manager. 
ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, 9, St. Andrew- BS 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals dated and lodged at the Head Office, or with any of 
the Society’s Agents, duriug the current year, will secure One 
nus more than those of later date. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
George Young, Esq., Mark-lane. 
Edward Pollock, Esa, , Barrister, Temple. 

David Hill, Esq., —. -squ 
John Murray, E-a., Publisher, “Albemarle-street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Indian Finance. 
Sir John Thevaas riggs, Admiralty. 
Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 

ames Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 


AGENTS FOR LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 


Central Agent. 
Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. 
District Agents, 
ajor R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall, Agent for the West-End District. 


Renton Seeley, Islington- green, Agent for Islington District. 
Hobertson & White, Accountants, 4, Princes- street, Bank, EC. 


ae rt OF ALL KINDS, 

Ds AND FROM ANY CAUSE, 
wided against by an Annual Payment of 3l. to the 

RATLWAY P: ASSENGERS® ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

which secures 1,007, at death by Accident, or 6l. weekly for Injury. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 

by ACCIDENT. 

75,0002, has been already PAID as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway oma) or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Bri 
ANNUAL INCOME, 40,0002, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM A 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1961. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 














Offices : 
No. 1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 
The Annual Premiums exceed 810,0002., and place it in the first 
class of Fire Offices. Its liberality and ‘promptitude in settling 
losses: and its influence in determining rates of Premium has 
uniformly been (tact to proposals for improving the character of 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Annual Premiums exceed 130,000; the Accumulated Re- 
RESOURCES. 
The invested funds of the Company exceed 1,260,0002, The lia- 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Gun 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quinquen- 
Annual Payments of Premium have been mai 

Policies effected now will participate i in ‘four-fifths, or fk per 
Society’ 's Prospectu: 

The Premiums required by this Society for os youn, 

ces, 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund, in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
s. 

No charge for service in the aera or in any Yeomanry or 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom 

Prospectuses may be obtained as the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices:—29, Lombard-street, LONDON, 
Branch Offices: —M Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

*““The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 
C ompanies, 

* Fire Promiame for 1860 BQU AL the Total Fire Premiums for 

e P Bh em for 1360 EXORED the Entire Life Premiums 
for the SIGHT YEARS ending 18 
ure 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
claims have been established in the adjustment of enormous 
risks, that high Premiums may be unnecessary. 
serve in this department is 707, 
bility of Proprietors is unlimited. 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
nially; and Policies:will participate at each — after three 
cent., of the heres ng tot e 
lives are lower than in many other old-establi 
investments of Premium 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
and Royal Insurance Sage LIVERP 00. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
the rer EN ARS 1845 to 18% 
hase of Anuuities in 1860. ‘LARGELY ee the 


similar receip's for the first TEN YEAKS, 1845 to 1 
* This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
it applies to each of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH. 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it to 
& position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies 
of the United Kingdom. The Fire Sagem in 1856 had ad- 
vanced to the sum of 228,314l. 78. 3d. In 1860, the amount of 
Fire Premiums has arrived at a sum of 262,97 , rite lld., showing 
an increase of 34,663/, 128. 8d, exceeding the large advance of 
the preceding year, so that in two years the Fire Revenue 
of - Company has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
66,8291 178. % 

‘The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to 
Government for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the 
business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. The P: 1 will be grati- 
fied to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the 
last year is more than double that of any other Company, either 
London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even 
approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this Company. Our 
increase actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the 
whole of the Metropolitan Offices combined, whilst of the Pro- 
vincial Offices its forms upwards of 30 per cent. of | the total advance 
of the other 23 offices established out of London. 


LIFE BRANCH. 

“The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
advance over the one that had Je preceded it. A similar 
result is shown in the year 1860, the Premiums on New Policies, 
after deducting Guarantees, being 15, oral. 178. 10d., which is an 
increase in that item of 1,9931. 178. 5d., ‘above the amount received 
for the year 1859. 

** But even this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the business in the present year (1861). 

“It was not until the commencement of the meer that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquain with the fact, — 
the rite Nee eerer Company had published late in the last y 
an account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of of 
its Life Daparinenh, under a novel form, and in as plain and 
intelligible a mauner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
together with the entire statements and valuations necessary for 
that purpose. 

“ It is conjectured from ree oon wage pee of this Pamphlet, 
and its accompanying Diag which have appeared in the 
Periodicals of the day, thats ee aa largely eitrecdl the attention 
of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world. Indeed, a most satisfactory 
and conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the 
fact that the Sum Assured on new Policies in the six months to 
the 3rd June of the present year, is actually 50 per cent. in 
excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding months of the 
year 1860, although the latter ane = a exceeded the Sum 
Assured in any like previous period of 

“If this success be continued, the Rovai Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at once 

laced (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of all the 

nsurance C doin; in this country, and the 
anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the details pe 
the Life Business then to be published would form an e 
the Establishment, will havea speedy and very happy realianssou > 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence ‘I'wo entire years. > 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to Increase 
the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DECLARED, 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Compan 
SECURITY dai BOTH FIRE AND LIFE. BRANCHES. 
tal TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
pe. % vunds in Be —— ay ‘aateanys 
anager an 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 








—= 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANORZ 
COMPANY, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 
; 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
of wilt Sarusiaton a Bragg’ Muses transacted, i 


Extracts from Tables. 























(PROPRIETARY.) (Mortvat.) 
Halt- Whole iat | 
Prem. Annual rterly 
Age} First | mainder] Age. : oy Quarta 
7 Years.| of Life. mium. | mium. | mium, 
£.8. d.| £8. &.]¥rs|Mos.| £.8.d.| £8. d.| £ag 
30/119] 23 6 0 273/714 3| 0% 
40/19 2] 218 4 3 | -37°-6| 1 4 4] 0194 
50} 326/450 ¢|2710\/146 0195 
60| 83 6 8! 613 4 9 | 28 9| 1 4 8! 019g 
ANDREW FRANCIS, pens. 
Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 


18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, crry. Established 1333, 


Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George er AY sq. W. Jameson, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. E 
William J Elliott, M.D. 
Lge Ellis, Esq. 


Valter Charles Venning, Esq, 
William White, Esq 
very poco ork of Life — Loman is transacted, 
Advances are made on Mo f Freehold Property, Life and 
Reversionary Interests, &c., end also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. he Assets are 340,0001., and the Income is over 63,000, 
Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions of considerable amount have already 
taken place. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 


MESSES. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foretcx 
AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, A 
Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that 
they continue to xesive aaa « of Objects of Fine “Arta, 
aggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through 
the Custom House, &c.; and that the undertake the shipment of 
effects to all parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents 
abroad, and every information, may had on aaeliCeee at 
their Office, as above. Also, in Paris, of M. M Cuenve, 24, Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), 
Packer and Custom- ae Agent to — French Court and to the 
Musée Royal.— Messrs. J. & M‘C. have added to their other 
business that of EAST INDIA “AGENCY in all its branches. 





ELAINcTON & CO. desire respectfully to 

call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establish ments :— 

we Kegenb-ctrest, St. James's, 8 W.; and 45, Moors 

DUBLIN—College Green. 

LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 

MANUFACTORY -~ Far tA Booms, Newhall-street, 





Estimates, ae... se < ooo sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 oy 
Glass Dessert 2t, 
All Articles marked in plain Higu 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and , SOW ROCE, 
road-street. Established 1807 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 

OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 

of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to renew the Lease of the 

above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joun MortLock 

is anxious to decrease Stock, and is prepared to make 

a great allowance for Cash.—250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, 
PARK-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


viewers, es anieret TOOLS, LAWN 

eo ig ein &c. delivered Tr: mens also Ghee Petey! 
508, each, Churns, 258, Price L t free.—BU RGESS & 
Key, Man Fw em 95, Newgate-strect, ig E. 














[HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be vince Af PHILLIPSS 
co. sige ae gy Bang yptege tego A rong 
rich Bouchons, 38. dia 





useful T ‘es 10d. be aud aos 3 
38. 10d. antl rn . Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., ~ 3d. 

and ls. ad. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408. sent 0 
to any railway-station or market-town in England. A Price 
rent free. Sugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (‘ The Chief Analyw 
of the a Commission of the Lancet on Food ™) Re 
on the Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. %, 
Cornhill, Londen, E. tpg urchased “dneough my 
ents, and in the ordinary way business a variety 0 of samples 
ualities of Tea Coffee vended by Messt® 








the several 





and 
Strachan & Co., I have sub; the whole of them to Microscopical 
es “ Mendes The sateen.” wag 
nations obtained was in the jegree sai 
A full Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, 
on app eos! vasenes & Co. 26,Cornhi i, cE. conie 
Carts to all parts of London 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. —Buyers of the above ete se requested, 
ding, to ts al wane AM Lhe 
ore Spally, deciding. to ixin sucts an assortment of PEN- 
RS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY. Y-PIECES, FIRE- 
DERS, OT; GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
hed elsewhere, either for variet; , novelty, beauty of design, 
ae right Stoves, with ormolu 
preci aud two sets of bars, 32. 158. to 331. 108.; Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to 5l. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2U. 158. to 
iy Ditto, with, rich crmoly ornamente, from at Ihe t,t 
a, ‘om 8. ire-iro 0 
Chial, 48 pecerne BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating ‘hearth -plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Bath: Metallic Bedsteads. 0 

ce the largeety pea and —_ varied ever submitted to — 

olic, aD priees portionate 

a de Hay “ make his pts even the most distinguished in this 


co ° 
ads, from .. 128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
“Belatea Baths, fro m.. 88. 0d. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), from 68. Od. to £8 108. each. 
All of _— a st thie same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil. ..48. per gallon, 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.— The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are p teacher only because of the largeness of the sales. 
sinch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. 
per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen 
extra; carvers, 48%, 3d. per pair; lar er sizes, from 208. to 278. 6d. 

perdozen; extra fine ivory, 328. ; if with silver ferrules, 308. to 

Re; white bone table knives, 6s. ee’ do comms desserts, = Tig ines 
9, 3d. per pair; black horn table kni ves, 78. 4d. 
desserts, 68.; carvers, 28. 6d. ; black wood-handled table intessaral 
forks, 68. per dozen ; table steels, from 18. eac! The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING I[RONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
behets of his illimi Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-picoes, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron a 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet tren &e., 
with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 











EN 1, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 

Mak r to the Queen and Prince Consort, and Maker of 

the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, aud 34, 
Royal Exchange. 





RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 


Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut pens Chinese and other M: a ei 
and Door-Mats of the best qual: at the lowest. prices 
TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, LU }GATE-HILL, E.C 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
A seedy ig nt en ae 
ad in the finest condition o 5 YG 
& CO. 54, Pall Mall, 8. W. fear teal 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver: 
hampton. 














LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.— 
HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
Mattress portable. The great objection to the ays Spring 
Mattress is its being = heavy aud cumbersome. The “* Sommier 

lastique Portatif” is made in three rate parts; and, when 
— together, has all the elasticity o of the best Spring Mattress, 
As it has no stuffing of wool or horse-hair it cannot harbour 
moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable; the 
prices, also, are much below those of the best eB Mattresses, 
viz. :— 3 a —_ by 6 ft. 4in. long.... £2 





in. ” ” cece 210 9 
aft ow 215 0 
$f 6 in. by oh. 4 in. Jong --. 300 
5 ft. Pm 350 
5 ft. 6in. 310 0 


The “Sommier Blasti *, P tatit» he ; 
Pes my Amy 0} ti erefore, combines the 


urabilit; bi 
cheapness. ility, cleanliness, portability and 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedd: 
and Bed-Room Furniture sent free by post on application. ins 


HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 





at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2 and 4, lsninanuaheashe 
45and 6, Perry’s- place’; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRON MONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO. LONDON-BRIDGE, 
Established A, D. 170¢ 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Fee 





Dessert 

ives, Knives. Carvers. 

Finest paveny metal "338. 288, lls, 
ms diu: o =. 188. 78. 6d. 
ood 128. 58. 6d. 

DEANE’S—Blectro- Plated Spoons oar Forks— 
‘able. Dessert. Tea. 

Spoons—best plating 40s. _ 188. 

8 . 9a, —_ 
Spoons—2nd quality = 248, 148, 6d. 


Forks 238. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
Cruets, Cake-Baskets, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Prices of Tin Dish-Covers, in sets of six and seven, 
183., 308., 408., 638., 788. 
DEANE'S— Pa ier-MAché 'rea-Trays in sets, from 218., new and 
nt 


eleg: 
DE. Ay E’S—Bronze, Copper, — i Goods. 
DEANE’S—Bronze Tea-Urns, 5vs., 

DE ANE Moderator ‘Lamps, from 7; 78. to 6l. 68, 

DEAN rawing-room Stoves, ges, &. 

DEAN Es Fenders and Fire-Lrons. 

DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads = padding, Priced P hlet 








PALES AND ENVELOPES. 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 


Carriage = 4 the Ae aad on Orders over 20s. 
r Rea Per —_ 
| men Cream Laid Note ny Od. Foolscap Paper 68. 6d. 
Super Thick ditto 38. 6d. | Black Bordered Note, ‘five 
Patent Straw aie ae gimp ae for .. + +18. Od. 
aper, 
Superfine Thick savy Laid 
8. Gd. pel 
Good Copy-Books, 40 pages, 2s. per dozen, or 228, 6d. per gross. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
1, CHANCERY-LANE, and 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


“WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


URISTS and TRAVELLERS. — NOTICE. 
—Messrs. W. & J. BURROW, of Great Malvern, beg t 

call attention oe their highly-praised MALVERN LA N DSCAPE 

GLASSES, 34 and 6 Guineas. Sent on receipt of Post-oftice order. 


AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respectfully ee against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of SMEE’S 


er ream. 
uvelopes, 6d. per 100, 
000. 

















with Drawings, pos 
DEAN E's—Domestic Baths. Bee. Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 
DEAN £’S—Cornices and Ogaiee Poles. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tool 
DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, Manu- 
factured by the WHEELER & WILSON Manufacturing 
Company, with Recent Improvements. Crystal Cloth Presser, 
rise Hemmer, gt Jorder, &c. Offices and Sale aeee, 
#2, OXFORD-STREEB' ET, LONDON. Instructions gratis to every 
ph ay The Lock-stitch Sewing Machine will Gather, Hem, 
Fell, Bind, or Stitch, with great rapidity, answers well for ALL 
descriptions of work, ‘is simple, compact, and elegant in design,the 
Work will not ravel, and is the same on both sides, > the speed is from 
1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; a child 12 years old can work it, 
andthe Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manu- 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, gratis and 
ee. —REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the 
business of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company will 
beremoved to 139, REGENT-STREBT, W. 


AWNS.—SAMUELSON’S PATENT 
SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING 
MOWING-MACHINES, 
cut the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- 
Yenient time, whether the grass be wet or Oey. They are made of 
Various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up 
those for horse draught. 
nrovies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing thegreat 
ing in labour _ me and the improvement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by hese tec will be forwarded, post free, 
with Price- ldete. 00 ree t of applicatio 
B.SAMU BRITANN Rik WORKS, BANBURY. 
DON W porcnonameh 76, CANNON-STREET WEST, CITY. 


ALLEN’ S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
ladied id TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; 
ro! runks, 











ressing Hess, § with Silver Fittings; 


xes, Writi' D 
atticles for Home or Continental P Hravelling. 1 Tilustrated — 
logue post free. —J. W. ALLEN meee and Patentee, 
and 31, West Strand, Londen, Vi 
wads? Allen’s re Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 


Washhand Stands, Watee. &c., post free, 


XUM 





SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential 
are sacrificed. 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Right, are able to announce the following considerab! 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. 3 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 258. 0d. 
” ” ” 378. 6d. 


Other sizes in suapestien, "To be obtained of almost all respect- 
able Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 

ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each ae 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, “‘ Tucker’s Patent. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution we —— ——- ee Imitations 

eir world-renowne 
WoRCESPEMSHTIRE Biter 





ASK FOR LEA” aD PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
P: d by C i s to be 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Bepert the Proprietors, bes 4 
cester; Messrs. CRUSSE & BLAC WEL , London, &e. &¢.; 
by Grocers and Qilmen bi og 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS * 

allowed by upwards of 200 | Medical Gentlemen to bethe m 
effective i 4 i the t of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel epring, —- a in its effects, is here a : 
a soft ban: ‘orn round the body, while the isite re- 
sisting power Ne pplied by _ MOC- nt AIN PADand ATENT 
detected, , fitting wit _ much ease = oseness that it —— be 


and may be worn during sleep. A descrip 
y be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) P forwarded by 
4 on the’ es ee of the body, two inches below the hips, 
poston. e 


anu: 
"MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. a ~y porous, 
ligh: and and oe ol e an ordi- 
nary Prices, from 78. “ed. to to 16a, each T postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 








NV EICALFE, ._BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

rushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
oth ren and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. The 
Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. 0.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Bouquet, “The Ostord and Cambridge Bonqnet, 
in tei ee 38. id, and 5a enc a - — celebrated Alkaline 

x.— » i 

OXFORD STREET. siescenincnniniacadnies 


DURABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 


NG.—Many inquiries having been made as to 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta. Percha 5° > 
sone ae neers in giving Abie ae to the flowing letter :— From 
OND J » VENTNOR, Isle of W ight,— 
pad Testimonial. A March 10th, 1852.—In st. to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the — Tubing for 
ump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it auswers 
aly. Many builders, and other persons a e lately exam- 
it, and'there is not the least apparen ce Since the 
first laying down, now several years; and I ome informed ca it 
is to adopted, —— in the houses that are 
”—— N.B his Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATEH of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect op 
Gutta-Percha Tubin; 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1a. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This Preparation is one of the benefits ‘which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has couferred upon mngg ye for. cee the 
first twenty years of the present mance; But speak k of a Cure for 

the Gout was considered a romance; but now the Re and 
safety of this Medicine are so fi 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
of the P —. this-as.one of the most ventions Discoveries 
e Present 
hese Pills require no restraint of diet t during 
their a and are certain to prevent the = attacking any 
vi 
Shid by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 
digestion, Ne sick By acidity, heartburn, flatu- 
lency, spasms, &c. —Prepa' only by James Cocke, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to he re of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, 
at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118, each. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT - DE- 
STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 
to Animal cnagt but is —q oa oe in entering | pies, Bugs. 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, a Furs, an 
every other species of Insects in ‘it > > metamorphosis. 
An invaluable remedy for roying Fleas in edie Pet Dogs. 
It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without 
Sean, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL. 


“Bold in Packets, 18., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, 
or treble size for stam ps. THOM KEATING, 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, J London, E.c, 


INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medicai Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 

as the Best seeney for acidity of the ‘stomach, eng head- 

ache, ———— ———. and as a ae for delicate 

jially for. Ladies and hildren. Combined 

with the ‘Avidulated. Lemon ‘Sore, it forms an agreeable 

Effervescing Drang & in which its Aperient qualities are much 

increased. During Hot Seasons and in Hot Climates, the 

regular use of this smoke on ae oat | remedy has been 4 
highly beneficial Manu’ th the u es 

strength and purit; y) by OINNEFORD & Co. 172 ‘New Bond. 

the fi ees and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 

e Empire. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. — Neots: invented Application of Chemically Pre- 





























pared India-rubber in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE oe Surgeon- Dentist, sole 
inventor and patentee.—A new. inval invention 


consisting in the a adaptation, ' with the: mest absolute y perfection 
and success, 0! CALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUB- 
BER, as a lining fe ‘the g gold or o fine :—All a rp edges are 
avoided ; no spring wires or fastenin ne are required ; a greatly 
increased freedom of suction is sup} ied ; 2 motarat "elasticity, 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a the m 
unerring accuracy, are secured ; while’ = the. softness mand 
flexibility of ‘the agents employed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoining teeth when loose or ren the absorp- 
tion of the gums.—To be obtained tenis at 9, Lower Grosvenor 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 


oO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE, — find DU BARRY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA P e 
remedy for habitual a indigestion (dyspepsia), pee 
tion, coughs, colds, asthm diarr! 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, &.”— 
Ure, M.D, F.R'8., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell. Dr. 
Wutzer's Testimonial : :—“ Bonn, Jul, 3, 185%. Du Barry’s Food 
is particula e in — curing indigestion (dys- 
psia), a ~ &,- habit of body, as also in diarrhea, bowel and 
Fiver — laints, Lape yg irritation and cramp of the 
urethra, the kidneys and der, an orrhoids; also in 
cough, asthma, debility, bronchitis, and pulmonary and bron- 
chial consumption.”—Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
ical M. te ga Packed in tins, —_* full instructions 
1lb., 28. 9d.; 2b. 5lb., pets 121b., ; 241b., free o: 
carriage, 408, ~ Barry Du Barry & Co iy street, London, 
Fortnu Mason ; also 5 street ; heap- 
side ; 63 and 150, Uxford-street ; 229, 380, 430 and 491, Strand; and 
all Grocers. 











A N AMT? BILIOUS MEDICINE, NEITHER 

PILL NOR DRAUGHT, but hav: a "delightfy\ ta taste, 
and which may be eaten as confectionery. is GO'S 
MEDICAL ATOMS. They give immediate =~ A = all disorders 
of the head, heart, stomach, and bowels.— 1did., 28. 9d. 
and 48. 6d. per packet; and sold by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Abdominal Pains, 

Colic, Torpid Bowels.—These disorders are pertioulariy 

apt to prevail when bad weather apd maoenanon foyenean raed - t-door 
’ 

ts indigestion, from which flows a multitude of other mala~ 

aise ‘Ail who bere once tried Holloway’s Pills pronounce them 


to be the best Creve from, and the best relievers of, disordered 
hatever ed: of the malady, 
and effect, 











digestion. may be the imm 
these admirable Pills will at once remov cause 
without much ——- of = or diet. They iv 


crease 
the appet: ate the liver, Tscimulate 

dneys, and gent inerease the activity of the bowels, The 
a oa : may fear i imer rely on Hollowsy’s Pills. 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER 
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LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


RRR ARAP A RDDDDOonwms 


On the 27th of September, 1861, will be published, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE FIFTH VOLUME 


OF 


AL L THE 


YEAR 


ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTAINING THE CONCLUSION OF 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by CHARLES DICKENS ; 


ALSO, CONTINUED FROM WEEK TO WEEK UNTIL ITS COMPLETION, 


A STRANGE STORY, by the AUTHOR of ‘MY NOVEL,’ ‘RIENZI,’ &c.; 


And, in addition, the following Papers :— 


Fire in a Coal- 
A Little Dinner 


ADVENTURE.—In Peril Underground. 
Mine. Cattle Farmers in the Pampas. 
with the Captain. 


Under the Golden Fleet. 
A Night in the Jungle. 


AFRICA.—Life in Africa. Among the Arabs. 


AMERICA. — American Street Railroads. Election Time in America. Agricultural 
Exhibition in Virginia. Two Friends from Texas. American Sensations. Northern 
Dog and Southern Cat. American Cotton. Naval and Military Traditions of 
America. American Theatrical Experience. American Sportsmen. The Boundless 
Bedchamber. Love in Kentucky. 

ANTIQUITY.—A Tragedy of Old London Bridge. Ancient Quacks. 


BIOGRAPHY.— Thomas Turner’s Back Parlour. The Queen of the Blue Stockings. 
Wild Oats from Scotland. Ignoble Dukes. The Last Lewises. The Byrons of 
Newstead. Boyle’s Point of View. Friar Bacon. Lacenaire. Happy as a Princess. 
Dr. Wilkins’s Prophetic Dreams, 

BOTANY.—Confectioners’ Botany. 

CENSUS.—Census Curiosities. News of the Census. 

CHINA.—Chinese Slaves Adrift. 

THE CHURCH.—Pastors and Masters. 

COLONIAL.—A Two Year Old Colony. 

EDUCATION.—Work for more Volunteers. 

FACTORY LIFE.—Children of all Work. 

FINANCE.—Phases in the Funds. Adventures of M. Mirés. 

FIRES.—Great Fires. 

GASTRONOMY.—Metamorphoses of Food, Sweets. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Arctic and Antarctic Lands, Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 

GEOLOGY.—The Treasures of the Earth. 

IMPOSTURE.—Dictionary Dreams. 

INDIA.—India and Cotton. A Fair on the Ganges. 


JESUITS.—Secret Instructions of the Jesuits. 


LANGUAGE.—Wandering Words. 





LAW.— An Unexamined Witness in the Great Marriage Case. 
Story of the Incumbered Estates Court. (In Two Chapters ) 


A Will of His Own, 
On the Grand Jury. 


MANNERS.—My Young Remembrance. 
Hyde Park Preachings. Easy Boots. 


A Parcel of Preachers. Dolls’ Coffins, The 

Kissing. Something New. The Minister of 
the Interior. Old Rome in Crystal. A Dialogue concerning Convicts. Cheating 
at Cards. Sea-side Lodgers. On the Civil War now Raging in England. On the 
Tight Rope. Manors and Manners. Laborious Trifling. The Mountgarret Romance, 
Farmer Pincher’s Rats. 


MEDICAL LIFE, — Hospital for Incurables. 
Hospital. Sands of Life. 


Medical Nuts to Crack. Growth ofa 


MILITARY LIFE.—The 101st Regiment. Grand Godard. 


MUSIC.—Music among the Japanese. Amina and the Mill Wheel. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA.—Marine Meteorology. Recent Discoveries concerning Light. 
Perfumes. 


NAVAL LIFE.—Privateering. Costly Food for Fishes. Dials for the Sea. 
. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The Birds’ Petition. On Tails. 
Likeness. Next Door Neighbours to the Gorilla. Elephants, Fossil and Musical. 
Fresh Fish. Peacocks. Some Snake Experiences. Salmon. Acclimatization 
Salmon Breeding. A Ray of Light. 


A Butterfly Feast. An Ugly 


POETRY.—Adolfns, Duke of Guelders. Christian, the Dol-Hertzog. Mohammed. Guests 
at the Great Inn. My Holiday. Cross Roads. Count Abel. Old and New. The 
Old Statue. Day Dreams, The Spirit’s Visit. The Starling. Lady Mabel’ 
Lovers. July. Misnamed in Vain. Sky Pictures inSicily. Parting Day. Unrest. 


POOR LAW.—The Sick Pauper. 
POST OFFICE.—Hear the Postman. 
RUSSIA.—Easter in Russia. Russian Travel. 

SEWERAGE.-—Underground London, in Five Chapters. 

SYRIA,—After the Lebanon Massacres. 

TALES.—A Very Likely Story. The Caldron of Oil. Awakening Discourses. Adventures 
of Ali-Mahmud. The King of the Pigeons. Andalusian Tales. Ghostly Quarters. 
Memoirs of an Adopted Son. Four Stories. Curious Discovery in Whitechapel. 

TOPOGRAPHY. —Great Salt Lakes. 


VOLUNTEERING.—Grimgibber Position Drill. Rifle Practice in the Country. 





The preceding Volumes are always to be had. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published (also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts), at 26, Wellington-street, 
London, W.C.; and by Messrs. Coapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 

















Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “* The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by JAMES Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
y Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher,' at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid.— Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh;—for Ine.anp, Mr 


John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 7, 1861, 
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